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PREFACE 


The  journals  of  the  Snake  Country  expeditions  have  been  scheduled  for 
publication  for  many  years,  and  the  side-approaches  to  the  problem  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  the  Northern  Department,  the  Letters 
of  John  McLoughlin,  and  Simpson’s  1828  Journey  to  the  Columbia.  The  direct 
approach  to  the  problem,  to  the  territory,  and  to  the  personality  of  P.  S.  Ogden 
was  due,  and  the  Society  has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Burt  Brown  Barker  to  write  the  introduction,  of  Mr.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Sawyer  to  help  in  compiling  the  notes,  of  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Shane  to  prepare  the  map  of  the  journeys,  and  of  the  numerous  Forest  Rangers 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Sawyer  step  by  step  over  the  1825-26  route.  The  local 
knowledge  which  is  essential,  and  which  they  had  patiently  and  carefully 
acquired,  has  been  most  generously  lavished  on  this  volume. 

Even  with  this  help,  the  preparation  of  a definitive  edition  of  Ogden’s  journals 
has  not  been  an  easy  task.  But  an  analysis  of  printed  summaries  of  documents  on 
the  fringe  of  the  problem  has  left  no  doubt  that  a full  textual  reproduction  of 
the  journals  was  the  best  approach.  Although  a summary  of  the  1825-26 
journal  has  already  been  printed  there  seemed  a strong  case  for  the  production 
of  a full  text,  and  the  1824-25  journal  opens  completely  new  ground. 

The  document  from  which  the  text  of  the  1824—25  journal  has  been 
transcribed  is  B.  202/a/2  in  the  Company’s  archives  and  is  labelled  “No.  74 
Snake  Journal  pr.  Mr.  Ogden  1824/25  ” ; it  is  unsigned  but  the  water-mark  is 
dated  1822,  so  that  the  actual  book  was  contemporary  with  the  journey  and  the 
writing  is  Ogden’s  own.  This  is  therefore  the  journal  referred  to  by  Professor 
F.  Merk  in  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly  (June,  1934,  p.  102)  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review  (June,  1934,  pp.  58-9).  He  there  regretted 
that  “ no  journal  of  this  first  and  most  significant  expedition  [of  P.  S.  OgdenJ 
has  ever  come  to  light.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  mislaid  in  the  Company’s  archives, 
or  it  may  have  been,  at  the  time  it  was  received,  suppressed  ”.  The  journal 
was,  however,  clearly  named  and  listed  as  No.  773  in  the  1825-26  records  (not 
those  of  1824-25)  in  the  contemporary  catalogue  of  archives  and  it  kept  that 
number  in  subsequent  catalogues  until  the  present  system  of  classification  was 
introduced  in  1933.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  the  document,  nor  is  there  any  reason  other  than  the  difficulty  of  searching  in 
an  extensive  series  of  documents  why  it  escaped  the  attention  of  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut  on  her  visit  in  1905—06  or  of  Professor  Merk  at  a later  date. 

The  suggestion  that  Ogden’s  1824-25  journal  might  have  been  “ suppressed  ” 
is,  however,  an  additional  argument  for  identifying  it  and  publishing  it  in  full. 
In  view  of  the  style,  the  intimate  knowledge  shown,  and  the  contemporary 
title,  the  identity  of  the  document  has  never  been  seriously  doubted.  It  is  known 
that  McLoughlin  sent  “ Messrs.  Ogden  & Ross’s  Journals  and  two  small  Maps 
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of  the  Country”  to  Simpson  in  March,  1826  [D.  4/1 19,  fo.  46];  Simpson 
sent  on  “ Mr.  Ogden’s  journal  and  correspondence  ” to  London  in  August, 
1826  [D.  4/7,  fo.  204],  so  that  the  journal  arrived  in  London  via  York  Factory, 
not  direct  from  McLoughlin  (cf.  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  IV, 
p.  27,  n.  4). 

The  maps,  made  by  Archibald  McDonald  “ from  the  best  information  he 
could  get  of  the  Country  ”,  which  accompanied  the  journal  to  York  Factory 
cannot  now  be  traced  ; but  otherwise  the  journal  appears  to  be  exactly  as 
McLoughlin  sent  it  to  Simpson.  The  loss  of  the  maps  is  not  of  great  significance. 
If  Kittson’s  map  is  any  indication,  McDonald’s  maps  would  in  all  probability 
merely  have  made  it  even  clearer  that  at  any  given  moment  Ogden  could  not 
know  exactly  where  he  was.  The  purpose  and  achievement  of  the  expedition, 
the  character  and  skill  of  Ogden,  stand  out  above  such  difficulties.  The  maps 
could  add  nothing  to,  and  could  detract  nothing  from,  these  major  considerations. 
It  would  be  quite  purposeless  at  any  stage  for  the  Company  or  the  Record 
Society  to  “ suppress  ” the  maps  and  preserve  the  journals. 

Ogden’s  journal  for  1824-25  shows  discrepancies  from  the  journal  kept  by 
WiUiam  Kittson  (printed  in  Appendix  A)  but  the  discrepancies  are  personal 
errors,  emphasising  the  responsibility  and  the  difficulty  of  the  project.  They 
cast  no  doubt  on  the  major  issues  involved.  In  similar  manner  Ogden’s  first 
journal  has  been  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  actual  topography  and  with  other 
contemporary  documents. 

Among  these,  together  with  Ogden’s  own  letters  and  Kittson’s  journal,  are 
the  Journal  and  Report  of  Alexander  Ross  at  the  Flathead  Post,  which  was  at 
that  time  a row  of  huts  “ unfit  for  either  shelter  or  defence  ” situated  where  the 
railway  station  of  Eddy  (Northern  Pacific  Railway)  in  Sanders  County,  Montana, 
now  stands.  The  Flathead  lands  were  bounded  to  the  South  by  the  Snake 
Country,  and  Ogden  began  his  1824-25  journey  from  the  Flathead  Post,  where 
his  party  was  described  as  “ the  most  formidable  & best  appointed  of  any  that 
ever  set  out  for  that  quarter  ”.  The  Flathead  Journal  [B.  69/a/i  ; summarised 
by  T.  C.  Elliott  in  Oregon  Historical  (Quarterly,  XIV,  pp.  386-8  from  a copy 
prepared  by  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut]  lists  Ogden’s  party  as  25  Lodges,  2 Gentlemen, 
2 Interpreters,  71  men  and  lads,  80  guns,  364  beaver  traps  and  372  horses. 
The  figures  are  different  from  those  given  by  Ogden.  But  the  discrepancies,  like 
the  topographical  discrepancies  which  Mr.  McArthur  and  Mr.  Sawyer  have  done 
so  much  to  elucidate,  are  simple  errors  and  charged  with  no  subtle  meaning. 

In  this  they  are  of  a piece  with  Ogden’s  journal  and  the  whole  Snake  Country 
episode — a forthright  and  effective  episode  of  the  fur-trade  frontier,  unashamedly 
aimed  at  making  American  pressure  on  the  frontier  less  lucrative  and  less  forceful. 
The  main  methods  and  objectives  have  not  been  in  doubt ; the  details  explain 
the  difficulties  and  underline  the  problems  but  do  not  alter  them. 

E.  E.  RICH 


St.  Catharine’s  College 
Cambridge 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  PETER  SKENE  OGDEN 


I 

November  29,  i 847,  was  to  become  an  eventful  day  in  the  life 
of  Peter  Skene  Ogden.  On  that  day  the  Reverend  Marcus 
Whitman,  his  wife  Narcissa,  ten  white  men  and  four  children, 
were  massacred  by  the  Cayuse  Indians  at  Waiilatpu,  and 
forty-seven  others,  including  five  men,  eight  women  and 
thirty-four  children,  were  held  as  prisoners.^ 

Waiilatpu  was  a Christian  Indian  mission  near  the  present 
city  of  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Reverend  Marcus  Whitman,  a pioneer  missionary,  in  October, 
1836.  From  that  date  until  the  massacre  it  had  been  a centre 
of  religious  work  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  also  a resting  place  for  the  tired 
pioneers,  weary  after  their  months  of  struggle,  first  across  the 
hot  and  dusty  plains,  and  then  over  the  rugged  mountains.  To 
them  Waiilatpu  was  a friendly  oasis  as  they  neared  the  end  of 
their  long  trek  to  Oregon. 

When  the  news  of  the  calamity  reached  the  people  in 
Oregon,  there  was  instinctively  the  hush  which  comes  from  the 
shock  of  tragedy,  followed  by  the  inevitable  recoil  for  revenge. 

Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  James  Douglas  were  then  in 
command  at  Fort  Vancouver,  while  the  Legislature  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Oregon  was  in  session  at  Oregon 
City.  Ogden  and  Douglas  represented  a foreign  corporation, 
located,  admittedly  since  1846,  in  American  territory.  The 
Legislature  was  the  recognised  American  authority  in  the 
territory  and  the  logical  body  to  take  action.  The  situation 
was  both  difficult  and  acute.  Immediate  action  was  imperative. 
Forty-seven  white  men,  women  and  children  were  captives  in 

^ For  the  account  see  C.  M.  Drury,  Marcus  Whitman,  Pioneer  and  Martyr 
(Caldwell,  Idaho,  1937),  chapter  19. 
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the  hands  of  Indians,  who  had  massacred  Dr.  Whitman  and  his 
associates  because  they  believed  these  had  been  responsible  for 
the  death  of  certain  children  of  their  tribe.  The  legislative 
body  met  and  debated.  It  appreciated  the  danger,  but  had  no 
effective  military  force,  and  worse  still,  no  leaders  skilled  in 
Indian  negotiations. 

Per  contra,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  the  necessary 
force,  and  after  many  years’  experience  in  the  Indian  country, 
Ogden  was  a skilled  and  forceful  negotiator.  For  him  to 
attempt  the  rescue  and  fail  would  certainly  not  only  bring 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  but 
also  the  wrath  of  the  American  Government  upon  his  Company 
and  upon  the  British  Government. 

Ogden  was  not  long  in  making  his  decision.  The  news 
reached  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  evening  of  December  6,  and 
early  the  following  morning  he  was  en  route  to  the  scene  of  the 
massacre.  He  was  careful  to  travel  at  the  regular  rate  of  speed 
for  fear  of  creating  suspicion.  He  arrived  on  the  19th  and  by 
the  24th  he  had  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  He  attended  the  conference  alone  and  was  careful  to 
make  no  promises,  but  pointed  out  forcibly  that  if  the 
Americans  were  aroused  the  Indians  would  be  wiped  out.  He 
appealed  for  mercy  and  the  return  of  the  captives,  offering  to 
pay  a ransom.  After  consultation  among  themselves  the  chiefs 
agreed  to  return  the  prisoners.  Then  followed  seven  more  days 
of  anxious  waiting  until  the  captives  were  released  and  the 
whites  from  the  neighbouring  mission  of  Lapwai  had  arrived. 
Ogden  then  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  on  to  Oregon  City 
with  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved.  The  news  of  his  return 
spread  rapidly  and  there  was  rejoicing  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  George  Abernethy,  Provisional  Governor  of  Oregon, 
acknowledged  the  debt  of  gratitude  of  the  people  in  a letter  to 
Ogden  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  his  skill  and 
experience  over  any  American  relief  force  which  he  might  have 
sent.^ 

^ [Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Archives]  D.  5 /a  i (enclosure),  Abernethy  to  Ogden, 
dated  Oregon  City,  January  17,  1848.  Subsequent  classification  numbers  refer 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Archives. 
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In  this  crisis,  Odgen’s  willingness  to  assume  a heavy 
responsibility,  surcharged  with  both  humanitarian  and  political 
significance,  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  His  many  years  in  the 
Indian  Country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
had  made  him  a keen  observer  of  Indian  characteristics,  and 
his  many  years  of  trading  with  the  Indians  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  their  thought  processes,  enabling  him  thus  to 
predetermine  a possible  behaviour  reaction.  Because  of  this 
he  was  able  to  chart  a course  of  procedure  which  proved  to  be 
successful  in  the  Whitman  incident. 

ii 

“ Of  all  that  lusty  band  of  ‘ mountain  men  ’ who  roamed  the 
forests  and  streams  of  the  Far  West  in  the  early  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  none  trapped  more  beaver,  laughed  louder, 
played  wilder  practical  jokes,  fought  harder,  or  left  his  name 
on  more  places  he  discovered  and  explored  than  did  Peter 
Skene  Ogden.  Nor  did  any  travel  farther  afield  or  perform  a 
deed  of  greater  bravery  than  his  rescue  of  the  surviving  victims 
of  the  Whitman  massacre  at  Waiilatpu.”  ^ 

Peter  Skene  Ogden  was  born  about  1794,  though  the 
particular  day  and  month  are  still  unknown.  His  father  was 
the  Hon.  Isaac  Ogden,  a judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  at 
Quebec,  in  which  city  Peter  was  born.  His  mother  was  Sarah 
Hanson  Ogden,  the  second  wife  of  the  judge.^ 

The  Ogden  family  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Ock  and  Dean,  meaning  Oak 
Vale  or  Valley.  It  is  a family  well  known  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  two  branches  in  the  United 
States,  one  known  as  the  Fairfield  Branch,  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  other  as  the  Elizabethtown  Branch,  of  New  Jersey.  Peter 
Skene  Ogden  is  of  the  seventh  generation  of  the  Elizabethtown 
Branch. 

^ California  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIX,  A.  B.  Maloney,  “ Peter 
Skene  Ogden’s  Trapping  Expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  1829-30”, 
p.  308. 

^ See  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  XI,  T.  C.  Elliott,  “ Peter  Skene  Ogden,  Fur 
Trader  ”,  pp.  229-78. 
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This  branch  springs  from  Pilgrim  John  Odgen,  who  came 
from  England  about  1643  and  settled  at  the  eastward  end  of 
Long  Island,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Southampton. 
About  1668  he  moved  to  New  Jersey;  there  he  and  his 
descendants  acquired  estates  where  Elizabethtown  and 
Newark,  N.J.,  are  now  situated.  In  all  probability,  Isaac 
Ogden,  Peter’s  father,  was  born  in  Newark.  He  graduated  in 
the  first  class  to  leave  King’s  College,  now  Columbia  University, 
and  chose  the  law  as  his  profession. 

Judge  David  Ogden,  the  father  of  Isaac,  was  a graduate 
from  Yale  in  1728.  He  also  studied  law  and  was  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  early  well-trained  lawyers  in  New  Jersey.  He 
became  a man  of  considerable  influence  in  Newark. 

Tradition  has  it  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Judge  David  Ogden  and  his  sons  took  the  side  of  the  Colonists 
and  that  young  Isaac  delivered  a stirring  address  at  the  old 
court  house  in  Newark. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1776  there  came  a change  in  the  Ogden 
family.  Judge  David  and  three  of  his  sons,  Isaac,  Nicholas, 
and  Peter,  affiliated  with  the  Loyalist  party ; subsequently 
their  estates  were  confiscated.  Two  other  brothers,  Abraham 
and  Samuel,  remained  active  Antagonists.  What  caused  the 
split  in  the  family  does  not  appear.  In  the  case  of  Isaac  it  may 
have  resulted  from  his  second  marriage,  which  was  to  Sarah 
Hanson,  a sister  of  Captain  John  Wilkinson  Hanson  of  the 
British  Army.  She  was  from  Livingston  Manor,  near  New 
York  City,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a person  of  superior 
intelligence  and  possessed  of  property. 

Judge  Isaac  Ogden  is  reputed  to  have  built  a store  in 
Newark  and  his  house  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
commanding  general,  British  or  American,  whichever  was  in 
command  at  the  time.  As  the  war  grew  more  intense,  he  took  his 
family  and  fled  to  New  York.  When  the  British  evacuated  the 
city  in  1 783,  he  abandoned  his  property  and  went  to  England. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  at  Quebec  by 
George  III  in  1788,  and  at  once  moved  to  that  city.  There 
Peter  was  born,  probably  in  1794. 
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Peter’s  second  name,  Skene,  was  from  the  Skene  family,  also 
prominent  Loyalists,  formerly  of  Skenesboro  (now  Whitehall) 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Like  the  Ogdens,  they  had  been  prosperous  landowners  in  the 
United  States  and  now  found  themselves  living  in  Quebec 
deprived  of  their  property.  The  two  families  became  very 
friendly.  Andrew  Skene  was  a jurist  and  the  godfather  of 
Peter,  who  accordingly  carried  the  name  of  the  Skene  family. 
It  is  of  passing  interest  that  among  the  collections  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society  are  letters  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden 
which  bear  signatures  with  three  different  spellings,  namely, 
Skene,  Skeen  and  Skein.  Evidently  he  enjoyed  variety. 

In  1794  Judge  Isaac  Ogden  was  appointed  a Puisne  Judge 
in  Montreal,  to  which  city  he  soon  moved.  The  boyhood  days 
of  young  Peter  are  supposed  to  have  been  spent  there. 

The  two  sons  who  remained  Antagonists  were  both  prominent 
in  the  Revolution ; one,  Abraham,  became  a district  attorney 
for  New  Jersey  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  General 
Washington.  The  other  brother,  Samuel,  became  a land 
owner  and  for  him  and  his  nephew,  who  was  interested  with 
him,  the  town  of  Ogdensburg  was  named. 

But  the  law  was  not  for  Peter,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a 
brother,  a father  and  a grandfather  all  were  eminent  students 
of  law.  It  is  entirely  understandable.  Young  Ogden  was  of  a 
robust  constitution.  He  was  restless  and  of  a commanding 
disposition.  Montreal  at  this  time  was  full  of  the  activities  of 
fur  traders.  They  were  not  alone  busy  with  furs  and  the 
wealth  they  had  given  the  leading  families,  but  the  city  was 
alive  with  reports  and  stories  of  explorations.  New  lands 
were  being  discovered,  new  rivers  and  mountains  were  being 
named  for  men  who  had  the  courage  and  the  hardiness  to  press 
forward  into  the  wilds  of  the  west  under  the  aegis  of  the  fur 
companies. 

The  rivalry  between  the  North  West  Company  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  keen  and  a common  topic  of 
conversation.  Names  such  as  Joseph  Howes,  Simon  Fraser, 
and  David  Thompson  among  the  fur  fraternity,  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  the  American  explorers,  and  their  deeds  of  heroism 
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were  doubtless  on  the  tongues  of  many  young  men  of  Montreal. 
Opportunities  then  were  few,  and  standing  high  on  the  list, 
both  as  a means  of  making  money  and  also  a name,  was  the  fur 
trade. 

Young  Peter  in  1809  or  1810,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the 
service  of  the  North  West  Company  as  a clerk.  The  ledger  of 
the  Company  for  the  years  1811-21  shows  that  his  initial 
salary  was  200  North  West  livres  or  ,^15  (Sterling)  a year. 
This  continued  to  1817  when  it  became  1,200  North  West 
livres  or  £<)o  (Sterling)  per  year.^  This  placed  him  on  the 
rung  of  a ladder  that  led  upward  through  successive  positions 
to  that  of  partner.  The  rate  of  advancement  would  be  a 
matter  of  personal  ability.  Often  the  period  of  probation  for  a 
clerk  was  twelve  to  fourteen  years  before  he  became  a bourgeois. 
Ogden’s  rate  of  advancement  must  have  been  accelerated 
because  he  was  given  an  interest  in  the  business  in  1820.  He 
may  have  had  something  of  a running  start  with  the  Company 
for,  according  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,^  he  had  previously  been 
employed  as  a clerk  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  operated 
extensively  in  Montreal.  At  what  age  he  was  employed  or  for 
how  long  a time  has  not  been  determined. 

Where  young  Ogden  was  stationed  as  a clerk  is  also 
uncertain.  He  was  known  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  men 
to  have  been  at  Ile-a-la-Crosse  in  1810.  In  Peter  Fidler’s 
journal  of  Ile-a-la-Crosse  is  the  following  entry;  October  25, 
1810.  “ . . . Mr.  Black  ^ and  Ogden  came  to  our  Gates  this 

morning  & in  the  evening  they  both  came  into  our  yard  at  the 
East  Gates  to  pass  thro  it — Mr.  Black  with  a loaded  Gun  & 2 
Pistols  & Ogden  with  his  Dagger.  ...  I told  them  both  to 

^ H.B.C.  Archives,  F.4/32,  p.  763.  (Sterling)  was  worth  26  2/3  Montreal 
livres  or  13  1/3  North  West  livres.  £i  Halifax  Currency  equalled  24 
Montreal  livres  or  12  North  West  livres.  See  G.  C.  Davidson,  The  North  West 
Company  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1918),  pp.  202,  237. 

2 Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XI,  235. 

® Samuel  Black.  For  a biography,  see  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries], 
Vol.  I,  E.  E.  Rich  (ed.),  ‘Journal  of  Occurrences  in  the  Athabasca  Department  by 
George  Simpson,  1820  and  1821,  and  Report  (Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society, 
1938,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society,  1938),  pp.  429-30. 
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return  the  same  way  they  came  & that  they  should  not  pass 
thro’  our  yard  in  the  Insulting  Manner  they  intended — I told 
one  of  our  men  to  shut  the  West  Gates — which  was  at  last 
done — they  persevered  in  passing,  when  I struck  Mr.  Black 
with  a stick  two  or  3 times.  Ogden  immediately  drew  his 
dagger  & cut  2 large  holes  in  the  Side  & Back  of  my  coat  & 
pricked  my  body — but  no  further — Mr.  Black  then  took  up 
part  of  the  stick  I had  broken  over  him  & struck  me  on  the 
Thumb  close  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nail  & smashed  it  to 
pieces.  Ogden  also  struck  me  twice  with  a stick.  All  our 
Men  looking  on  the  whole  time  without  giving  me  any 
assistance.  Mr.  Black  & Ogden  then  followed  me  into  my 
room  with  their  Gun  & Dagger  & abused  me  very  much 
whilst  my  Thumb  was  dressing.  They  then  went  & opened 
the  West  Gate  & went  away  saying  that  we  all  should  lead  a 
very  miserable  & unhappy  winter.”  ^ A further  reading  of  the 
journal  indicates  that  they  made  good  their  prediction. 
Accounts  in  James  Bird’s  Edmonton  House  journal  for 

1814- 15,^  and  Robert  Logan’s  Ile-a-la-Crosse  journal  of 

1815- 16^  indicate  that  Ogden  and  Black  continued  to  be  a 
sliver  under  the  nail  of  the  men  of  the  Company  during  much 
of  the  time. 

Ross  Cox,  under  date  of  June  26,  1817,  shows  the  continued 
activity  of  Ogden  : “ We  took  the  principal  one  [branch  of 
Beaver  River],  and  at  eleven  A.M.  arrived  at  its  termination 
where  it  enters  the  lake  He  a la  Crosse  nearly  opposite  the  fort. 
Stopped  here  for  half-an-hour  pour  se  faire  la  harbe.  . . These 
being  completed,  we  embarked  . . . and  at  one  P.M.  we 
reached  the  wharf,  where  we  were  met  by  Messrs  M ’Murray 
and  Ogden,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  fort.  . . The 
Hudson’s-Bay  Company  had  a fort  on  a point  of  land  running 
into  the  lake,  which  was  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant  from  our  establishment.  It  had  been  taken  the 
preceding  winter  by  the  North-West  Company,  and  at  the 
period  of  our  arrival  there  were  about  twenty  (men)  prisoners 
in  it,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  women  and 
children,  besides  dogs  innumerable.  They  were  miserably 

1 B.89/a/2,  fos.  1 3d.-i4.  2350^/13. 
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supplied  with  provisions  and  all  seemed  dejected  and  emaciated 
...  I conversed  with  some  of  the  men.  They  were  from  the 
Orkneys,  and  wished  they  were  safe  home  again.  They  spoke 
in  no  flattering  terms  of  the  treatment  they  had  received  from 
their  captors ; but  admitted  that  such  of  the  North-Westers 
as  had  been  made  prisoners  by  their  party  fared  no  better.”  ^ 

This  quotation  shows  that  Ogden  was  still  at  Ile-a-la-Crosse 
in  1817  and  gives  a picture  of  life  at  the  post.  A subsequent 
passage  shows  that  Ogden’s  reputation  was  already  well 
established : 

‘‘  We  remained  a couple  of  days  at  the  fort  to  refresh  the 
men,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  our  hosts,  on  excellent 
white  fish,  and  tea  without  sugar.  One  of  those  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Peter  Ogden,  was  nearly  related  to  a high  judicial 
functionary,  and  in  early  life  was  destined  for  the  same 
profession.  The  study  of  provincial  jurisprudence,  and  the 
seignorial  subdivisions  of  Canadian  property,  had  no  charms 
for  the  mercurial  temperament  of  Mr.  Ogden  ; and,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  preferred  the  wild  and 
untrammelled  life  of  an  Indian  trader,  to  the  ‘ law’s  delay  ’, 
and  the  wholesome  restraints  which  are  provided  for  the 
correction  of  over-exuberant  spirits  in  civilised  society.  His 
accounts  of  his  various  rencontres  with  Orkney  men  and 
Indians  would  have  filled  a moderate-sized  octavo,  and  if 
reduced  to  writing,  would  undoubtedly  stagger  the  credulity 
of  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  Indian  country.  . . In  a 
country,  however,  in  which  there  is  no  legal  tribunal  to  appeal 

^ Co'S.,  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River  . . .(London,  1831),  II,  226—28. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Post  at  Ile-a-la-Crosse  “ was  . . . forcibly  taken 
possession  of  with  circumstances  of  great  violence,  on  the  i6th  March  1817,  by 
Samuel  Black  ...  as  was  also  the  neighbouring  one  of  Green  Lake  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  of  March,  by  the  said  Black  and  a Peter  Skeene  Ogden,  a clerk  of 
the  North-West  company,  in  charge  of  the  post  belonging  to  that  company  at 
Green  Lake  ” {Papers  Relating  to  the  Red  River  Settlement . . . Ordered,  by  The 
House  of  Common,  to  be  Printed,  12  July  1819,  “A  general  Statement  and 
Report  relative  to  the  disturbances  in  the  Indian  Territories  of  British  North 
America,  By  W.  B.  Coltman  . . .”,  p.  242).  John  McDonald,  one  of  Ogden’s 
prisoners  at  Green  Lake,  described  the  capture  of  the  post  in  his  deposition  made 
before  W.  B.  Coltman,  one  of  the  “ Special  Commissioners  ” (E.8/5). 
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to,  and  into  which  the  ‘ King’s  writ  does  not  run,’  many  acts 
must  be  committed  that  would  not  stand  a strict  investigation 
in  Banco  Regis.  ‘ My  legal  primer,’  said  Ogden,  ‘ says  that 
necessity  has  no  laws;’  and  in  this  place,  where  the  custom  of 
the  country,  or  as  lawyers  say.  Lex  non  scripta  is  our  only  guide, 
we  must,  in  our  acts  of  summary  legislation,  sometimes  perform 
the  parts  of  judge,  jury,  sheriff,  hangman,  gallows  and  all!  ” ^ 

If  Cox  correctly  quoted  Ogden,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been 
long  enough  a student  at  law  to  have  as  a hangover  some  legal 
precepts  and  phrases. 

On  page  245  Cox  dismisses  Ogden  with  these  words : 
“ Sunday,  June  29th.  At  half-past  eleven  A.M.  this  day  we 
bid  adieu  to  the  humorous,  honest,  eccentric,  law-defying 
Peter  Ogden,  the  terror  of  the  Indians,  and  the  delight  of  all 
gay  fellows.” 

According  to  T.  C.  Elliott,^  in  the  year  1817a  tragic  event 
occurred  near  Ile-a-la-Crosse  in  which  Ogden  seems  to  have 
been  involved.  Probably  because  of  this  he  was  sent  to  the 
Columbia  in  1818.^  By  then  the  North  West  Company 
controlled  the  great  river  completely,  from  source  to  mouth. 
Alexander  Ross  pictured  him  at  this  time  in  The  Fur  Traders  of 
the. Far  West^  and  tells  how  in  the  fall  of  1818  he  was  sent  out 
with  a band  of  Iroquois  to  investigate  an  attack  which  the 
Indians  in  the  Cowlitz  Country  had  made  on  a party  of 
Iroquois  trappers.  Ogden  got  in  touch  with  Chief  How-How, 
who  undertook  to  direct  him  to  the  spot  where  the  attack  took 
place.  In  going  forward  some  of  the  Iroquois,  approaching 
from  another  direction,  came  first  in  touch  with  an  Indian 
camp  and,  before  Ogden  or  Chief  How-How  could  interfere, 
opened  fire  and  killed  twelve  of  them.  This  offended  Chief 
How-How  and  Ogden  and  his  men  were  forced  to  retreat  to 
Fort  George. 

^ Cox,  Columbia  River,  II,  242-4.  ^ Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XI,  239. 

® Besides  the  incident  referred  to  in  n.  i,  p.  xviii,  Ogden  had  also  been  accused 
of  “ a most  barbarous  murder  ” of  an  Indian  at  Green  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1816. 
(H.B.C.  Archives,  Copies  ofSelkirk  Papers,  No.  157(a), p.  535, and  No.  158(a),, 
pp.  726-8).  John  McDonald,  a Hudson’s  Bay  Company  clerk,  described  the 
murder  in  his  deposition  made  before  W.  B.  Coltman  (E.8/5). 
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This  unfortunate  incident  so  alienated  Chief  How-How  that 
he  became  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  James  Keith,  then  in  charge 
of  Fort  George.  Every  attempt  to  pacify  him  failed  until 
Keith  learned  that  the  chief  had  a beautiful  daughter,  for  whom 
the  chief  was  anxious  to  secure  a white  husband.  This  was  the 
opening  Keith  wanted  and  Ross  relates  that  on  April  i,  1819, 
“ Prince  How-How  . . . became  the  father-in-law  of  a white 
chief,  and  a fur-trader  became  the  happy  son-in-law  of  Prince 
How-How  ” at  Fort  George.^  Ross  does  not  say  that  Ogden 
was  the  new  son-in-law,  but  it  is  well  within  the  range  of 
probability. 

It  is  a little  uncertain  where  Ogden  went  after  this  experience 
in  the  Cowlitz  Country.  A letter  from  J.  F.  Larocque  to  John 
George  McTavish,  dated  Thompson  River,  March  22,  1819, 
reads  in  part : “ . . . Mr.  Ogden  who  had  charge  of  Spokan 
last  Fall  had  great  hopes  of  equalling  the  returns  of  last 
year.  . . In  any  event  the  North  West  Company  seems  to 
have  been  sufflciently  well  pleased  with  him  to  make  him  a 
bourgeois.  The  document  is  dated  July  12,  1820.^ 

iii 

The  year  1821  was  a deciding  one  for  Ogden  as  well  as  for 
other  North  West  men.  It  was  the  year  of  the  coalition  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  North  West  Company.  The 
senior  officers  of  the  one  company  and  the  partners  of  the  other 
company  stationed  in  the  far  west  were  none  too  familiar  with 
all  that  was  going  on  in  the  east,  and  accordingly  were 
unprepared  for  the  news  of  the  coalition. 

The  shock  was  greatest  to  Peter  Skene  Ogden  and  Samuel 
Black  because  they  found  themselves  excluded  from  the  list  of 
North  West  men  selected  to  continue  in  the  employ  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  John  Dugald  Cameron  in  charge 
of  Fort  George  said  in  a letter  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  Northern  Department  under  date  of  April  3,  1 822  : “ On 

1 A.  Ross,  The  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West . . . (London,  1855),  I,  193. 

2 F.3/2,  fo.  190. 

® Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XI,  241. 
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Mr.  Hauldon’s  ^ becoming  acquinted  with  Mr.  Ogden’s  Fate, 
he  became  uneasy  about  Thomsons  River  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Ogden’s  insisting  on  giving  up  his  charge.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  between  us  to  requist  of  Mr.  Ogden  to  transact  the 
business  of  his  Department,  untill  the  Business  would  be  over 
in  the  Spring.  Accordingly  Mr.  Holden  wrote  Mr.  Ogden 
and  when  I saw  him  I made  the  demand  verbally,  to  which  he 
[agreed]  most  Cordially  notwithstanding  the  mortification  he 
must  have  suffered  from  his  exclusion.  This  must  have  been  a 
great  sacrifice  on  Mr.  Ogden’s  part.  His  feelings  severely 
wounded  as  they  must  have  been  ; there  are  few  Others  who 
would  have  Continued  in  the  charge : Besides  the  difference 
of  living  between  Fort  George  (to  which  place  Mr.  Ogden 
might  have  retired  to  pass  the  Winter)  and  Thomson’s  River 
were  such  as  would  have  induced  many  others  for  much  less 
cause  than  Mr.  Ogden  had,  to  relinquish  a charge  from  which, 
according  to  the  present  agreement,  he  could  derive  but  little 
personal  satisfaction,  and  where  he  must  suffer  much  from  bad 
food.  This  Circumstance  I call  to  your  attention,  and  beg  that 
the  Governor  and  Council  will  make  a strong  and  forcible 
representation  of  the  same  to  the  H.B.  Committee  in  London. 
Moreover  I have  reason  to  beleive  should  Ogden  and  Black 
go  out  of  the  Country,  they  will  not  [agree]  to  the  arrangements 
intended  for  them  last  year.  Hence  we  might  soon  expect  an 
Opposition  in  the  Columbia,  and  the  Columbia  is  not  worth, 
nor  can  we  stand  a contest  in  Trade.  But  this  is  merely  an 
opinion  of  my  own,  I have  no  authority  for  saying  so.”  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  Odgen  remained  at  Thompson  River  until 
the  spring  of  1822.^  Thus,  after  due  consideration,  he  decided 

^ Chief  Factor  John  Haldane.  Fora  biography  see  H[udson’s]  B [ay  Company] 
S[eries],  Vol.  II,  E.  E.  Rich  and  R.  Harvey  Fleming  (eds.),  Colin  Robertson's 
Correspondence  Book,  September  1817  to  September  1822  (Toronto,  The  Champlain 
Society,  1939,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society,  1939),  pp. 
215-16. 

2 D.4/1 16,  fos.  49d.“50. 

^ D.4/1 16,  fo.  5 yd.,  J.  L.  Lewes  to  Governor  Simpson,  Walla  Walla,  April  22, 
1822,  “ . . . and  on  the  20th  [April]  we  were  joined  from  the  Interior  by  Messrs. 
Haldane  and  Ogden,  both  of  whom  will  start  tomorrow  the  23rd  [from  Walla 
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to  go  to  London  there  to  thrash  out  the  question  of  his  future. 
Simpson  doubtless  knew  of  Ogden’s  visit  to  London. 
Meanwhile  he  had  received  the  letter  of  April  3,  1822,  and  on 
July  18  replied  thereto  as  follows:  “...the  Council  feel 
obliged  by  Mr.  Ogden’s  ready  attention  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haldane,  but  as  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  any 
arrangement  or  understanding  between  the  Honble.  Committee 
and  Messrs.  Black  & Ogden  they  must  decline  entering  into 
the  subject  and  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  observations  in 
your  Letter  relative  to  those  Gentlemen  [Ogden  and  Black]  are 
not  sufficiently  guarded  and  rather  unseasonable ; they 
however  feel  for  their  situation  and  could  wish  that  they  had 
been  more  fortunate.’’  ^ 

Another  bit  of  evidence  showing  the  working  of  Simpson’s 
mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  seemingly  others  also 
interested  themselves  in  Ogden  and  Black.  Simpson  learned 
of  it  and  discouraged  the  movement.  In  a letter  to  Andrew 
Colvile,  a member  of  the  London  Committee,  under  date  of 
August  1 6,  1 822,  Simpson  said  : “ A party  was  attempted  to  be 
formed  in  order  to  petition  the  Committee  to  have  Black  and 
Ogden  re-instated,  but  I do  not  believe  they  will  proceed  with 
it.  Bird  ^ was  applied  to,  but  he  would  not  join  and  Haldane 
sounded  me  but  I gave  him  so  little  encouragement  that  the 
thing  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Halket  ^ I understand 
met  those  Gentn.  also  Cuthbert  Grant  ^ at  the  bottom  of  the 

Walla]  for  York  Factory  . . Haldane  continued  to  York  Factory  and  was 
recorded  as  being  present  at  the  Council,  but  on  June  25,  1822,  the  Fort 
Alexander  (Bas  de  la  Riviere)  journal  recorded  “ . . . Messrs.  Black  and  Ogden 
left  here  for  Ft.  William  at  i oClock  P.M.  Mr.  Halket  Doctor  McLoughlin  Sc 
Captain  Bulger  arrived  in  three  light  Canoes  from  Montreal . . .”  (B.4/a/5). 

^ H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  Ill,  R.  Harvey  Fleming  (ed.), 
Minutes  of  Council  Northern  Department  of  Rupert  Land,  1821-31  (Toronto,  The 
Champlain  Society,  1940,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society, 
1940),  pp.  412-13. 

2 Chief  Factor  James  Bird.  For  a biography,  see  I,  429. 

^ John  Halkett,  a member  of  the  London  Committee.  For  a biography,  see 
I,  441. 

* Cuthbert  Grant  was  also  excluded  from  the  united  companies.  For  a 
biography,  see  H.B.S.,  I,  440. 
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River  Winnipig  on  their  way  out  to  Canada,^  he  received  them 
graciously  and  they  in  turn  were  very  polite  and  respectful. . 

Thus,  as  late  as  August  i6,  1822,  Simpson  officially 
discouraged  two  distinct  efforts  of  Ogden’s  friends  to  urge  his 
reinstatement.  Simpson  may  not  have  had  his  plans  laid  at 
that  time  to  have  Ogden  taken  into  the  Company.  If  so  he 
was  not  open  to  suggestion.  But  if  his  plans  were  in  the 
making,  he  resented  interference,  a typical  Simpson  reaction. 
A reasonable  interpretation  of  the  subsequent  records  indicates 
clearly,  however,  that  Simpson  was  working  to  have  Ogden 
taken  into  the  Company  as  evidenced  by  the  Colvile  letter  of 
March  10,  1823,  and  Simpson’s  reply  of  September  8,  1823, 
both  of  which  follow  in  their  order. 

The  wheels  began  to  turn.  The  Board  for  consulting  and 
advising  on  the  management  of  the  trade  met  on  Thursday, 
February  27,  1823.  Present  were  John  Henry  Pelly, 
Governor,  Benjamin  Harrison,  William  McGillivray  and 
Simon  McGillivray.  The  minutes  of  that  meeting  read  in 
part : “ The  Board  then  took  into  consideration  the  several 
Letters  referred  to  them  by  the  Committee,  and  the  application 
of  Messrs.  Ogden  & Black  and  likewise  the  assignment  of 
Messrs.  William  McGillivray,  Simon  McGillivray  & Edward 
Ellice  to  them  of  two  of  the  three  shares  of  the  Profits  under 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Deed  Poll,^  to  facilitate  their  admission 
into  the  Service.  Recommended  that  Messrs.  Ogden  & 
Black  be  appointed  Clerks  of  the  ist  Class  in  the  Northern 
Factory,  with  a Salary  equivalent  to  the  Amount  of  a Chief 
Trader’s  Share  to  be  paid  them  out  of  the  said  assigned 
Shares.”  ^ 

The  Governor  and  Committee  informed  Simpson  of  the 
decision  in  their  letter  dated  March  13,  1823,  and  added: 
“ we  have  to  suggest  to  the  Council  the  propriety  of 
recommending  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Ogden  to  be  admitted 
Chief  traders,  in  which  case  we  will  send  them  out  Commissions 
accordingly  Meanwhile,  Colvile  in  a private  letter  to 

^ See  p.  xxi,  n.  3. 

^ H.B.C.  Archives,  Copies  of  Selkirk  Papers,  No.  1 12,  fo.  637. 

3 See //..ff. (S’.,  II,  334.  ^ A.3/1,  fo.  26d.  ® D.5/1,  fo.  70. 
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Simpson  dated  March  lo,  1823,  wrote:  “...You  will 
perceive  that  we  have  recommended  that  the  Councils  should 
recommend  Blacke  & Ogden  to  be  admitted  Chief  traders  & 
that  you  should  employ  Cuthbert  Grant  as  a Clerk.  This  has 
been  done  in  a great  measure  in  consequence  of  your  recom- 
mendation & from  your  representing  that  they  had  rather  been 
the  instruments  than  the  contrivers  of  mischief.  It  was 
difficult  however  to  get  over  the  former  exclusion  on  the  score 
of  principle  and  consistency  and  we  could  not  hear  of  any 
recommendation  or  influence  of  the  Gents,  of  the  2d.  part  ^ but 
did  it  of  our  own  good  will  and  pleasure  and  in  part  from  a 
conviction  that  whatever  might  have  been  their  delinquency 
they  were  not  a bit  worse  than  many  who  had  been  admitted 
in  the  first  arrangements.  I have  not  yet  seen  any  of  these 
men  Simpson  was  in  no  way  embarrassed  in  giving 
Colvile  his  interpretation  of  what  had  brought  to  pass  the 
results  he  wanted  when  he  replied  on  September  8,  1823: 
“ . . . I feel  highly  flattered  that  so  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  my  recommendation.  . . 

Ogden  returned  from  England  by  way  of  Montreal  and  in 
July  was  at  York  Factory.  The  Council  of  the  Northern 
Department  dutifully  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
Governor  and  Committee  expressed  in  their  letter  of  March  1 3 
and  recommended  that  Ogden  and  Black  be  admitted  Chief 
Traders.®  The  Council  then  resolved  “ That  P.  S.  Ogden  be 

^ William  McGillivray,  Simon  McGillivray  and  Edward  Ellice  of  the  second 
part  of  the  coalition  agreement  of  1821.  The  Governor  and  Committee  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  the  Gentlemen  of  the  first  part.  See  II, 

302. 

2 H.B.C.  Arch.,  Copies  of  Selkirk  Papers,  No.  1 1 2,  fos.  647-8.  The  views  of 
the  McGillivrays  and  Edward  Ellice  on  the  reinstatement  of  Ogden  and  Black 
have  not  come  to  light.  William  McGillivray,  in  a private  letter  dated  London, 
March  12,  1823,  to  the  old  Norwester,  John  George  McTavish,  then  in  charge 
at  York  Factory,  commented  on  various  changes  that  had  been  made,  and 
remarked  ; “ Ogden  of  course  will  be  sent  to  the  Columbia  where  he  will  be 
very  useful  . . .”  (B.239/C/1). 

3 F.  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire.  George  Simpson's  Journal . . . (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1931),  p.  203. 

^ B.io5/a/8,  fo.  I 5d. 


^H.B.S.,  Ill,  52-3. 
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appointed  to  Spokane  House  District  and  that  he  be  instructed 
to  fit  out  a Trapping  expedition  next  spring  for  the  Snake 
country,  for  which  8 additional  hired  Servants  to  the  present 
establishment,  will  be  provided  him,  and  that  the  said 
expedition  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  Alexr.  Ross 
Clerk 

At  least  it  was  a challenge  to  a fur  trader  with  many  years 
of  experience  to  his  credit,  who  had  so  pressed  the  interest  of 
the  North  West  Company  that  he  was  both  violently  hated  by 
his  enemies  and  equally  respected  for  his  ability.  In  a few 
days  Ogden  was  on  his  way  to  Spokane  House  and  the  Snake 
Country. 


II.  THE  SNAKE  COUNTRY 
i 

Having  secured  Ogden  to  take  over  the  Snake  Country 
expeditions,  in  1824  Simpson  chose  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  to 
succeed  Alexander  Kennedy  at  Fort  George.^  Simpson  had 
cleared  his  deck  for  the  struggle  in  the  west. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  events  in  the  Snake  Country,  it  is 
well  to  locate  it  and  review  briefly  the  trapping  expeditions 
which  had  taken  place  there  previous  to  the  time  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  took  it  over.  On  August  20,  1826,  Ogden 
described  the  Snake  Country  as  follows:  “The  Snake 

Country  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Columbia  Waters  On 
the  South  by  the  Missourie,  On  the  West  by  the  Spanish 
Territo[ries]  and  the  East  by  the  Saskatchewan  Tribes. 

“ The  principal  Stream  is  the  South  Branch  of  the  Columbia 
which  takes  its  rise  from  a range  of  Mountains  having  nearly  a 
South  West  Course  and  discharges  into  the  Columbia  three 
miles  above  Fort  Nez  Perces  Establishment  and  380  miles 
from  Cape  Disappointment,  its  length  may  be  calculated  at 
about  500  Miles,  breadth  an  i /8  of  a mile  ; it  can  be  navigated 
with  Boats  or  Smaller  Craft,  but  from  its  winding  course  too 
great  a loss  of  time  would  be  sustained.  On  the  North  side 

^ Ibid.,  p.  53.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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7 minor  Streams  discharge  into  it,  and  on  the  South  1 1 — Total 
19  [j/r]  . . . 

“ The  Country  mountainous  with  barren  plains.  The  Soil 
in  general  greyish  Sand.  . . 

“ Animals  fur-bearing  Beaver,  Otters,  Wolves  & Muskrats, 
of  any  other  kind  none  and  the  latter  scarce.”  ^ 

The  river  which  Ogden  called  the  South  Branch  is  known 
today  as  the  Snake  River.  Recent  writers  say  of  it : “ Rising 
in  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Snake  River  winds 
between  mountain  ranges,  through  lava  covered  plains,  and 
along  fertile  valleys,  southerly,  westerly,  northerly,  in  such  a 
way  that,  with  its  tributaries,  it  drains  nearly  the  whole  of 
Idaho  and  : ” The  Snake  River  is  a tributary  of  the 
Columbia  flowing  into  it  in  southeastern  Washington.  Its 
estimated  length  is  about  1000  miles.  It  drains  109,000 
square  miles,  a small  part  of  western  Wyoming,  all  of  Idaho 
except  the  north  and  the  extreme  southeastern  corner,  the 
northwest  corner  of  Utah,  the  northeast  corner  of  Nevada, 
eastern  Oregon  and  the  southeastern  corner  of  Washington. 
The  extreme  breadth  of  its  basin  is  450  miles.  It  is  fed  by 
56  rivers,  of  which  1 7 are  regarded  as  major  tributaries  and  by 
74  large  creeks.”  ^ 

The  district  drained  by  this  river  was,  at  the  time  of  these 
journals,  entirely  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Oregon 
Country.  Its  southern  boundary  was  Parallel  42°  north  ; its 
eastern  boundary  the  Continental  Divide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ; its  western  boundary  the  Pacific  Ocean ; its 
northern  boundary  was  undetermined. 

ii 

The  initial  exploration  party  was  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1804-06,  sent  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson  following  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  This  was  financed  by  the 
United  States  Government.  In  sponsoring  it,  the  Government 

^ B.202/e/2.  See  Appendix  B,  p.  262. 

^ C.  J.  Brosnan,  History  of  Idaho  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  1 1-12. 

^ Idaho,  A Guide  in  Word  and  Picture  (Caldwell,  Idaho,  1937),  pp.  230-1. 
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supported  the  initial  venture  and  then  withdrew,  leaving  the 
development  to  private  enterprise  which  became  active  (as  the 
fur  trade)  shortly  thereafter. 

The  North  West  Company,  since  its  organisation  in  1784, 
had  made  steady  progress  westward.  Alexander  Mackenzie 
of  that  Company  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1793. 
David  Thompson  followed  in  1807.  Mackenzie’s  trip  was 
exploratory  in  the  main.  Thompson  trapped  and  established 
a small  post  called  “ Kootenae  House  ” about  two  miles  north 
of  the  present  Lake  Windermere,  British  Columbia. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  a keen  rival,  was  also  pushing 
westward.  Its  first  representative  to  cross  the  Continental 
Divide  was  Joseph  Howse,  who  trapped  on  a small  branch  of 
the  Flathead  River  in  the  winter  of  1 8 lo-i  i and  established  a 
post  near  the  present  town  of  Kalispell,  Montana.^ 

The  first  American  to  enter  the  regions  to  the  west  of  the 
Divide,  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  was  Andrew 
Henry.  In  the  winter  of  1 8 lo-i  i,  he  “ . . . and  a small  party 
proceeded  up  the  Madison  fork  of  the  Missouri,  crossed  the 
continental  divide  . . . and  discovered  the  northern  branch  of 
Snake  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  followed  that  stream 
south  to  a sheltered  valley,  where,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  he  built  the  first  American  trading-post 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Cordilleras.  Here  he  was  in  a 
country  hitherto  unvisited  by  the  whites 

These  advances  had  been  by  land.  The  next  were  to  be  by 
sea.  The  fur  industry  as  a whole  was  known  to  be  profitable.^ 
John  Jacob  Astor  operating  from  Montreal  and  New  York  had 
amassed  a fortune  and  become  a factor  in  the  enterprise. 
Business  men  of  St.  Louis  were  aware  of  this  and  soon  fur 
companies  were  operating  out  of  St.  Louis.  They  were 
ascending  the  Missouri  River  and  trapping  on  its  headwaters. 

^ II,  222  ; and  H.  C.  Dale,  The  Askley-Smith  Explorations  and  the 

discovery  of  a Central  Route  to  the  Pacific  1822— i82g  (Glendale,  Calif.,  1941), 
p.  30. 

2 Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  31,  34.  See  also  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
The  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West  (New  York,  1935),  I,  250. 

® Cf.  Dale.  Ashle'i-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  53-4. 
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They  had  met  trappers  of  the  North  West  Company  advancing 
westward.  It  was  only  a question  of  a short  time  until  they 
would  be  flooding  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Astor  wanted  to  be  the  first  of  the  fur  traders  in  this  district. 
His  experience  had  taught  him  that  to  trade  and  trap 
successfully  required  trained  men.  Hence,  when  he  wanted 
to  set  up  his  Pacific  Coast  enterprise,  he  turned  naturally  to 
those  in  Canada  trained  in  the  business.  He  told  his  plans  to 
men  of  the  North  West  Company  and  in  so  doing  almost 
defeated  himself.  Although  he  succeeded  in  securing  enough 
North  West  Company  men  to  organise  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  he  thereby  set  in  motion  a race  for  the  mouth  of  the 
newly  discovered  Columbia  River.  Astor  won  the  race  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  about  three  months.  The  sea-borne  part  of 
his  expedition,  the  vessel  Tonquin^  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  on  March  25,  18 1 1,  while  David  Thompson  of  the 
North  West  Company,  as  competitor,  arrived  overland  on 
July  15,  1811. 

The  overland  portion  of  the  Astor  expedition  was  under 
Wilson  Price  Hunt.  In  his  journey  west  he  struggled  through 
the  Snake  Country  in  the  winter  of  1810-1 1 and,  on  reaching 
the  Mad  River  (south  fork  of  the  Snake),  he  left  a trapping 
party  of  four,  Alexander  Carson,  Louis  St.  Michel,  Pierre 
Detaye,  and  Pierre  Delauney.  At  Henry’s  Fort  on  Henrys 
Fork  of  the  Snake,  he  left  John  Miller  (a  partner  of  Astor  who 
refused  to  go  farther),  Edward  Robinson,  John  Hobach,  and 
Jacob  Rezner.  One  Martin  H.  Cass  also  joined  this  party 
according  to  Washington  Irving.  These  were  probably 
the  first  white  trappers  in  the  Snake  Country.^  Although 
these  men  were  trappers  and  a part  of  Astor’s  overland 
party,  they  accomplished  little  in  view  of  what  happened 
later. 

Astor’s  men  arrived  and  established  the  first  post  on  the 
Columbia.  In  this  he  had  won.  But  he  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  competition  as  he  had  hoped.  He  had  dreamed 
of  being  not  only  the  first  in  the  new  territory  but  of  having 

^ Washington  Irving,  Astoria  ; or,  Enterprise  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(London,  1836),  II,  151  et  seq. ; Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  p.  34. 
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the  field  to  himself.  His  men  were  soon  to  learn  that  their 
competitors  had  already  established  Spokane  House,  Kootenae 
Fort  and  Flathead  Post.^  Nevertheless,  Astor’s  men  began 
their  undertaking  and  established  their  first  inland  post  on 
the  Okanagan  on  September  2,  i8i  i. 

This  post  gave  a fair  return  of  furs  that  year.  In  June,  1812 
(after  the  eastern-bound  expedition  had  started  for  New  York), 
David  Stuart,  Alexander  Ross  and  others  returned  to  the 
Okanagan  post  and  again  engaged  in  trading  during  that  year. 
Donald  McKenzie  took  a party  to  the  Nez  Perces’  country  for 
the  winter  of  1812-13,  and  John  Reed  returned  to  the  Snake 
Country  to  recover  the  goods  which  Hunt  had  cached  at 
Caldron  Linn  on  his  first  westbound  trip.  John  Clarke,  a 
partner,  with  Ross  Cox,  a clerk,  and  others,  went  to  establish  a 
post  to  compete  with  Spokane  House,  a post  of  the  North  West 
Company.^ 

The  Pacific  Fur  Company,  by  establishing  its  headquarters 
at  Astoria  and  later  establishing  inland  posts  on  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries,  seemed  to  set  the  pattern  of  the  future  for 
developing  the  Snake  River  expeditions.  But  before  this  plan 
could  set,  the  War  of  1812  intervened.  Hostilities  were  in 
the  offing  when  the  Tonquin  sailed  from  New  York  on 
September  6,  1810  ; she  was  met  by  the  American  frigate. 
Constitution^  which  acted  as  her  escort  until  she  was  clear  of  the 
coast.^  As  a result  of  the  war,  the  victory  of  Astor  was  short- 
lived and  the  chagrin  of  David  Thompson  in  1 8 1 1 became  the 
joy  of  John  George  McTavish  in  1813. 

It  was  McTavish  who  brought  the  news  of  the  War  of  1812 
to  Spokane,  where  Donald  McKenzie  heard  it.  McKenzie 
carried  the  news  in  haste  to  Astoria.  When  Duncan 
McDougall,  the  partner  whom  Astor  had  placed  in  command 
at  Astoria,  heard  that  the  war  was  on  and  that  a British 
armed  vessel,  the  Raccoon^  was  on  its  way  to  take  the  fort, 

^ Oregon  Historical  Quarterly,  XI,  T,  C.  Elliott,  “ Peter  Skene  Ogden,  Fur 
Trader  ”,  p.  239. 

2 Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  I,  205. 

® Alexander  Ross,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River  . . . (London,  184.0),  p.  13. 
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he  decided  to  sell  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  to  the  North 
West  Company^ 

Whether  this  was  wise  and  whether  Astor  received  proper 
and  full  consideration  for  the  assets  of  the  Company  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  debate.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
dream  of  Astor  came  to  a sudden  and  exasperating  end  and  the 
North  West  Company  took  control  of  all  the  fur  business  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  and  after  November  I2,  1813. 

iii 

After  the  sale  of  Astor’s  company,  most  of  his  employees 
remained  and  took  service  with  the  new  proprietors.  Donald 
McKenzie  did  not.  Instead,  journeying  to  New  York,  he 
delivered  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Pacific  Fur  Company  to 
Astor.  He  endeavoured  to  associate  himself  again  with  Astor 
but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  Astor  was  unhappy  over  the 
sale  of  his  company.  McKenzie  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  North  West  Company  again,  and  returned  to  Fort  George 
in  October,  1816. 

Ross  points  out  the  apathy  and  want  of  energy  of  those 
remaining  at  Fort  George.  He  says  : 

“ Three  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  trade  from  sea  to  sea,  and  since  they  enjoyed  the  full  and 
undivided  commerce  of  the  Columbia  River.  In  this  part, 
however,  their  trade  fell  greatly  short  of  their  expectations  . . . 
and,  instead  of  the  anticipated  prize  they  found,  after  so  long  a 
trial,  nothing  else  but  disappointment  and  a uniform  series  of 
losses  and  misfortunes.  . . In  the  meantime,  the  Company 
. . . began  to  waver  . . . when  they  found  that  their  coffers  were 
drained  for  the  support  of  an  empty  name  [Columbia],  They 
became  divided  in  their  councils ; a great  majority  were 
inclined  to  throw  up  this  cumbersome  portion  of  their  trade, 
while  a few,  more  determined,  were  for  giving  it  a further 
trial.”  2 

Due  to  this  feeling  among  the  partners,  the  council  at  Fort 
William  in  June,  1816,  took  action  for  a reorganisation  of  the 

^ Ibid.,  chapter  XV.  ^ Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  68,  69. 
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Columbia  District.  James  Keith  was  to  retain  his  position  as 
head  at  Fort  George  with  full  control  over  the  coast  trade, 
shipping,  etc.,  but  McKenzie  was  given  control  over  all  the 
interior.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Keith  was  very  cool  to 
McKenzie,  and  delayed  giving  him  men  and  material  with 
which  to  start.  Finally,  what  men  he  did  give  him  were  poorly 
trained  and  inefficient.  But  McKenzie  began  an  active 
campaign  to  build  up  the  interior. 

The  development  of  the  trapping  expeditions  now  fell  to  the 
lot  of  this  new  leader.  The  parties  which  liunt  left  in  the 
Snake  Country  as  he  passed  through  never  became  a factor  in 
the  development  of  that  region.  Whether  the  region  would 
have  been  developed  by  Astor  through  the  establishment  of 
posts  is  purely  an  academic  question.  Such  was  not  the  policy 
followed  by  the  new  proprietor,  the  North  West  Company. 
Mostly  the  field  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  new,  and 
the  North  West  Company  began  its  activities  by  taking  over 
the  posts  which  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  had  established  and 
by  adding  new  ones  until  the  Columbia  and  its  northern 
tributaries  were  well  covered. 

By  i8i6  the  North  West  Company  decided  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  lands  to  the  south,  towards  California,  and  to 
the  east,  towards  the  Snake  Country.  Both  the  North  West 
Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  depended 
largely  on  the  natural  waterways  in  Canada  for  the  transport  of 
their  goods  and  pelts.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
introduced  the  horse  in  part  as  a conveyor  by  land  as  against 
the  canoe,  a conveyor  by  water.  When  the  North  West 
Company  turned  its  attention  to  the  south  and  east  it  made  its 
second  change  in  trapping  policy  by  deciding  to  adopt  the  way 
of  the  American  trappers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
substituting  the  horse  for  the  canoe.  On  assuming  control  of 
the  interior,  McKenzie  left  the  development  of  the  trade  on 
the  coast  to  the  men  at  Fort  George.  He  had  been  especially 
anxious  to  open  the  Snake  Country.  Alexander  Ross,  who  had 
been  closely  associated  with  McKenzie,  said:  “ His 

[McKenzie’s]  primary  object  was  to  conclude  an  arrangement 
with  the  Nez  Perces,  and  in  the  Snake  country  to  conciliate  the 
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Indians,  with  a view  to  open  the  way  for  extending  the  trade  as 
soon  as  existing  prejudices  gave  way ; for  he  was  surprised  at 
the  unfavourable  change  which  the  Indians  had  undergone, 
during  the  short  period  the  country  had  been  under  the 
domination  of  the  North-West  Company.  He  frequently 
observed  to  me  that  a change  of  system  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  Indians  to  order  and  to  reclaim  the  trade  ; both  being  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.”  ^ 

The  opposition  to  McKenzie  continued  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  i8i6  until  the  headquarters  at  Fort  William  finally 
grew  tired  of  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  Keith,  and  in  their 
1 8 1 8 meeting  gave  him  direct  and  peremptory  orders  to 
furnish  McKenzie  with  loo  men,  and  allow  him  to  establish 
a fort  among  the  Nez  Perces  Indians.^  Men  and  materials 
were  furnished,  and  on  July  1 1,  i8i8,  the  brigade  arrived  at 
the  new  fort  site  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about 
a half  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Walla  Walla  River.^ 

After  days  of  negotiation  trade  was  established  with  the  Nez 
Perces  and  about  280  horses  were  secured.  With  these  in 
hand  the  first  Snake  expedition  was  organised.  The  party  left 
the  fort  at  the  end  of  September,  1818.  It  consisted  of  55  men, 
195  horses,  300  beaver  traps,  and  a considerable  stock  of 
merchandise  under  command  of  McKenzie.  Ross  was  left  to 
finish  the  fort  and  man  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  party.** 
McKenzie  crossed  the  Blue  Mountains  and  continued  on 
into  the  Snake  Country.  By  October  he  had  come  to  the 
Skam-naugh  (Boise)  River,  where  he  found  beaver.  From 
there  he  advanced  twenty-five  days  and  found  himself  in  rich 
beaver  land  lying  between  the  great  South  Branch  of  the  Snake 
River  and  the  Spanish  waters,  or  Rio  Colorado,®  where  he 
found  the  natives  unfriendly. 

Here  he  established  his  party.  Leaving  it  to  trap,  he  took  a 
few  men  and  made  a circuitous  route  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  south  branch  of  the 

^ Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  161-2.  ^ Ibid.,  I,  172. 

^ Ibid.,  I,  173.  ^ Ibid.,  I,  184-5. 

® Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  46. 
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Snake.  In  doing  so  he  must  have  passed  out  of  the  present 
Idaho  and  into  north-western  Wyoming. 

On  this  tour  he  found  every  indication  that  beaver  was 
plentiful  in  the  district.  Also  he  saw  great  quantities  of  red 
deer,  wolves,  foxes,  raccoon,  marten,  black  foxes,  badgers, 
grizzly  bear,  mountain  sheep  and  goats,  eagles,  vultures,  and 
other  birds.  He  noted  that  all  were  comparatively  tame  and 
often  ran  but  a short  distance  at  the  firing  of  a gun. 

He  saw  hordes  of  wild  horses  ; and  they  were  really  wild, 
as  at  no  time  was  he  able  to  approach  within  gunshot  range  of 
them,  although  it  was  fairly  easy  to  shoot  most  of  the  other 
animals.^ 

McKenzie  returned  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  and  started  a second 
time  with  his  small  party.  This  time  he  went  by  barge,  the 
purpose  being  to  determine  the  navigability  of  the  Snake  River. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that,  with  proper  equipment,  much  of  the 
river  was  navigable,  but  never  in  his  subsequent  trips  did  he 
attempt  to  navigate  it. 

On  May  15,  1819,  the  west-bound  brigade  of  the  North 
West  Company  reached  Fort  Nez  Perces  on  its  way  to  Fort 
George,  bringing  a party  of  fifteen  men  to  go  to  the  Snake 
Country  to  strengthen  McKenzie.  Ross  added  eleven  more 
men  and  sent  them  to  McKenzie  under  the  direction  of 
William  Kittson,  an  apprentice  clerk  from  Canada  and  a 
novice  in  the  country.  He  reached  McKenzie  on  the 
Skam-naugh  after  much  difficulty,  and  delivered  the  horses, 
men  and  goods  for  his  coming  hunt. 

Thereupon  Kittson  took  the  furs  collected  by  McKenzie  and 
returned  to  Fort  Nez  Perces,  arriving  on  July  7,  1819.  He 
then  turned  back  to  the  Snake  Country  and  rejoined  McKenzie. 

The  Fort  George  take  of  furs  had  not  been  very  good  that 
year,  but  the  returns  from  the  Snake  Country  had  been 
unusually  so,  making  up  the  deficiency  of  Fort  George  and 
giving  a good  surplus.^ 

On  the  return  of  Kittson  and  his  party,  McKenzie  left  his 
rendezvous  at  Skam-naugh  with  about  seventy-five  men  and 
proceeded  toward  his  trapping  grounds. 

^ Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  202  et  seq.  ^ Ibid.,  I,  212. 
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The  McKenzie  party  returned  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  on  June 
2 2,  1820,  after  a most  successful  trapping  expedition.  They 
had  154  horses  loaded  with  beaver.  The  total  catch  for  the 
year  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  in  recent  years.^ 
McKenzie  took  just  twelve  days  to  rest  his  horses  and  men 
and  headed  back  to  the  Snake  Country  on  July  4,  1820,  with 
a party  of  seventy  men.^  He  returned  on  July  10,  1821,  with 
returns  even  better  than  the  preceding  year  and  without  the 
loss  of  a single  man.^ 

^ Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  265-6.  ^ Ibid.,  I,  276. 

^ Ibid.,  I,  280.  The  record  of  Donald  McKenzie’s  trips  into  the  Snake 
Country  are  found  principally  in  Alexander  Ross’s  Fur  Hunters.  McKenzie 
himself  wrote  no  journals.  Ross  said  of  him  : “ he  detested  spending  five 
minutes  scribbling  in  a journal.  His  travelling  notes  were  often  kept  on  a beaver 
skin,  written  hieroglyphically  with  a pencil  or  piece  of  coal ; and  he  would  often 
complain  of  the  drudgery  of  keeping  accounts  ” (Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  283). 
Dr.  W.  F.  Wagner  in  a letter  to  the  late  T.  C.  Elliott  under  date  of  May  16,  1914, 
said  ; “ We  must,  I think,  all  take  our  hats  off  to  Donald  Mackenzie  as  the 
pioneer,  explorer,  and  who  developed  the  fur  resources  of  the  Snake  River 
Country,  and  with  much  opposition  and  discouragement  from  many  of  the 
officials  on  the  Columbia,  following  the  Astor  regime  . . . he  . . . made  himself 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  gentlemen  at  Fort  George,  and  it  was  the  furs 
from  the  Snake  River  which  saved  the  Columbia  Dep’t  from  loss  ”.  (Elliott 
collection,  Oregon  Historical  Society).  McKenzie,  in  a letter  to  Hunt  under 
date  of  July  30,  1822,  said  : “ It  is  much  my  inclination  to  end  my  days  in  a snug 
cottage  at  some  healthy  situation  with  my  book,  my  pen,  my  horse,  my  dog,  my 
fishing  rod  and  my  gun  and  give  the  world  a full  narration  of  the  fur  trade  ”. 
(Ibid.).  It  is  apparent  that  in  his  later  life,  McKenzie  began  his  writing,  and 
Wagner,  quoting  again  from  the  above-mentioned  letter,  said  : “ It  seems  he 
[Donald  McKenzie]  had  made  quite  some  progress  with  his  manuscript,  but  the 
confinement  and  application  seemed  to  be  impairing  his  health  and  his  wife 
without  his  knowledge  took  them  burned  them  . . . and  he  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  begin  over  again  ”.  See  Canada  Monthly,  December  1912,  p.  96, 
Ernest  Cawcroft,  “ Last  Days  of  Donald  Mackenzie  ”.  This  probably  explains 
why  we  have  no  direct  records  from  McKenzie  touching  his  Snake  River 
expeditions. 
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III.  YEARS  OF  TRANSITION  : 1821-1824 

From  the  date  of  its  organisation  in  1784,  the  North  West 
Company  had  been  in  competition  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  For  fifteen  years  this  competition  had  been  bitter. 
Rival  posts  were  established  near  each  other;  Indians  were 
debauched  with  liquor  ; supplies  and  furs  were  seized  ; open 
fighting  persisted.  The  competition  was  especially  keen  in 
Athabaska,  so  that  by  the  winter  of  1818-19  there  were  no 
reserves  in  the  North  West  Company  and  fears  of  its  solvency 
were  openly  expressed.^ 

Peace  came  in  the  form  of  a coalition  agreement  signed  in 
March,  1821.^  This  merger  provided  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  should  retain  its  identity  and  take  over  all  the  assets 
of  the  North  West  Company.  In  this  way  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  became  possessed  of  all  the  trading  posts  of  the 
North  West  Company,  many  of  them  being  far  beyond  the 
lands  over  which  it  had  trading  rights  under  its  charter. 
Accordingly  it  sought  further  and  extended  rights  from 
Parliament.  These  came  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  dated 
July  2,  1821.^  On  December  5 a royal  license  was  given  to  the 
Company  for  twenty-one  years  of  exclusive  trading  rights  north 
of  forty-nine  degrees  and  east  of  the  Stony  (Rocky)  Mountains. 
West  of  the  mountains  and  north  of  latitude  forty-two  the 
Company  had  exclusive  British  rights  of  trade  only,  but  had  no 
rights  “ to  the  Prejudice  or  Exclusion  of  any  Citizen  of  the  . . . 
United  States  This  clause  was  not  intended  to  give 
citizens  of  the  United  States  trading  rights  within  British 
territory,  but  was  for  special  reference  to  the  area  of  the 
Columbia  River,  which  was  at  that  time  open  to  the  citizens  of 
both  countries  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1 8 1 8.  By 

^ H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  IV,  E .E.  Rich  (ed.),  The  Letters 
of  John  McLoughlin  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  Governor  and  Committee^  First 
Seriesy  1825-38  (Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society,  1941,  and  London,  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society,  1941),  p.  xl. 

2 Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empirey  p.  xi  ; IV,  xlvi. 

® I and  2 Geo.  IV.  c.  66.  ^ IV.  xiv-v. 
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this  temporary  arrangement  “ any  country  that  may  be  claimed 
by  either  party  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  westward  of 
the  Stoney  mountains  shall,  together  with  its  harbours,  bays 
and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be 
free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  lo  years  ”d 

Although  there  was  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Governor  and  Committee  in  London  regarding  the  financial 
value  of  the  Columbia  district,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its 
political  value.  They  were  willing  to  hold  the  territory  even  at 
a loss  for  a time.  In  their  letter  to  Governor  Simpson  dated 
London,  February  27,  1822,  they  said:  “...if  by  any 
improved  arrangement  the  loss  can  be  reduced  to  a small  sum, 
it  is  worth  a serious  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
good  policy  to  hold  possession  of  that  country,  with  a view  of 
protecting  the  more  valuable  districts  to  the  North  of  it.  . . 

Simpson  began  his  “ improved  arrangement  ”,  by  having 
the  Council  appoint  Chief  Factor  Alexander  Kennedy  to 
succeed  Chief  Factor  John  Haldane.^  At  the  same  time 
Kennedy  was  instructed  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Spokane 
House  and  “ engage  in  the  capacity  of  a Conductor  of 
Trappers,  Michel  Bourdeau 

On  arriving  at  Spokane  House  in  the  fall  of  1822,  Kennedy 
learned  that  McKenzie  had  gone  east.  Accordingly  he 
selected  Finan  McDonald  ^ to  accompany  Bourdeau. 

They  left  for  the  Snake  Country  in  the  spring  of  1 823.®  It 
was  a rough  journey.  In  one  engagement  Bourdeau  and  five 
other  men  were  killed  while  sixty-eight  Indians  went  to  their 
happy  hunting  grounds.  Otherwise  the  expedition  was 

^ Quoted  in  A.  S.  Morton,  A History  of  the  Canadian  West  to  i8yo-ji 
(London,  1939),  p.  734- 

2 III,  302.  2 Ibid.,  p.  16.  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

^ Finan  McDonald  had  been  taken  over  from  the  North  West  Company  along 
with  other  clerks.  He  had  considerable  experience  with  the  North  West 
Company  since  he  had  joined  it  in  r 804.  He  was  with  David  Thompson  on  the 
Columbia  from  1807  to  1812  and  had  been  among  the  Flathead  Indians  when 
Ross  Cox  met  him  in  1813.  After  that  he  had  active  service  as  a clerk  in  the  west. 
W.  Stewart  Wallace  (ed.).  Documents  Relating  to  the  North  West  Company 
(Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society,  1934),  p.  463. 

Ill,  xxi. 
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successful  and  McDonald  returned  with  more  than  4,000 
skinsd  However,  one  experience  was  enough  for  McDonald. 
On  his  return  he  wrote  : “I  got  Safe  home  from  the  Snake 
Cuntre  thank  . . . and  when  that  Cuntre  will  see  me  agane  the 
Beaver  will  have  Gould  Skin 

With  McDonald  unwilling  to  return  to  the  Snake  Country, 
Simpson  turned  to  Ross.^  He  left  Flathead  Post  on  February 
10,  1 824,  with  a party  of  54  men  with  206  traps,  62  guns  and 
231  horses.  Iroquois  formed  a part  of  the  group.  They  had 
regularly  been  troublesome  in  parties  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  would  desert  their  traps,  trade  their 
equipment  to  the  local  Indians,  and  lead  licentious  lives  in  their 
camps.  They  were  to  run  true  to  form  with  Ross.  Despite 
this  handicap  he  had  fair  returns. 


IV.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  DISTRICT 

i 

Simpson  found  himself  faced  with  a new  task  on  the 
Columbia.  The  North  West  Company  had  followed  a 
modified  technique  in  which  horses  played  an  important  part. 
They  would  carry  goods  and  provisions  over  any  terrain 
wherever  trappers  went,  making  the  party  more  mobile. 
Likewise  they  would  carry  the  furs  out.  Mostly  they  found 
their  own  pastures. 

At  best  Simpson  was  a newcomer  to  the  fur  trade  in  the  eyes 
of  the  old  factors  and  traders.  He  had  had  no  experience 

^ Ibid.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  5311. 

^ Ross  had  come  with  the  original  Astor  party,  arriving  in  March,  i8ri,and 
had  helped  to  build  Astoria.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went  with  the  party 
of  Astorians  to  build  the  first  Fort  Okanagan.  On  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company  to  the  North  West  Company  in  1 8 1 3,  he  remained  with  the  purchaser 
with  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Okanagan,  making  trips  into  the  neighbouring 
country.  He  also  assisted  Donald  McKenzie  to  build  Fort  Nez  Perces  in  1818 
and  had  control  of  it  during  the  time  McKenzie  was  making  his  three  expeditions 
into  the  Snake  Country.  See  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  T.  C.  Elliott  (ed.), 
“ Journal  of  Alexander  Ross — Snake  Country  Expedition,  1824  ”,  p.  366. 
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before  coming  with  the  Company,  and  his  most  active  field 
service  had  been  in  Athabaska.  He  had  little,  if  any,  experience 
with  horse-borne  expeditions. 

He  had  never  visited  the  Columbia  although  as  Governor  of 
the  Northern  Department  he  had  made  several  winter  visits  to 
the  various  posts  of  that  department.  He  had  learned  much 
on  these  trips,  and  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge.  After  one 
such  circular  course  he  wrote  Colvile : “ ...  it  gave  me  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Country  and  Trade 

His  management  of  the  Columbia  District  had  been  by 
remote  control  both  in  the  appointment  of  Chief  Factor 
Alexander  Kennedy  to  Spokane  House  and  of  Ross  and  Ogden 
to  the  Snake  Country. 

Simpson  had  not  planned  to  go  west  in  1824.  He  had, 
however,  spent  the  winter  of  1823-24  in  Red  River  with 
Donald  McKenzie,  who  had  had  three  years’  experience  in  the 
Snake  Country.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  Columbia.  Accordingly 
he  had  asked  leave  to  go  to  England  in  1824  to  get  married. 

Colvile  suggested  that  he  defer  his  trip  and  at  the  same  time 
called  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Columbia.  Simpson 
acquiesced  but  took  pains  to  point  out  to  Colvile  that  : “ Our 
Council  know  little  about  that  Country  [Columbia]  having 
confined  their  attention  to  the  mere  trafficking  with  Indians 
and  not  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  its  affairs  either  in  regard  to 
political  or  commercial  prospects  indeed  there  is  a general 
feeling  against  it  and  I believe  they  would  gladly  throw  up  all 
interest  in  the  trade  on  the  West  side  of  the  Mountain  (New 
Caledonia  excepted)  if  left  to  themselves.”  ^ He  also  took  the 
occasion  to  tell  Colvile  that  he  had  “ laid  aside  all  feelings  or 
consideration  in  respect  to  my  own  care  and  comfort  ”,  and  had 
‘‘  alone  consulted  the  welfare  of  the  Company  & Colony  ”. 

The  stage  was  now  set  for  a change  of  scenery.  Under  the 
North  West  Company  the  Columbia  had  not  been  profitable. 
Before  Simpson  reached  Fort  George  he  had  the  reason. 

^ Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  178,  Simpson  to  Colvile,  May  20, 
1822. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  243-4. 
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Writing  from  the  junction  of  the  Spokane  and  the  Columbia 
Rivers  he  said : “ if  my  information  is  correct  the 

Columbia  Deptmt.  from  the  Day  of  its  Origin  to  the  present 
hour  has  been  neglected,  shamefully  mismanaged  and  a scene 
of  the  most  wasteful  extravagance  and  the  most  unfortunate 
dissention  Also  he  had  the  answer : “ If  properly 

managed  no  question  exists  that  it  would  yield  handsome 
profits  . . ? 

Proper  management  was  the  hidden  drawer  in  which  lay 
the  riches,  and  retrenchment  was  the  key  to  the  drawer.  This 
at  least. had  been  the  case  in  the  Northern  Department  where 
Simpson  had  had  to  cope  with  the  question  of  surplus  men 
following  the  coalition. 

He  began  at  once  to  apply  the  remedy  by  over-ruling 
Haldane  and  cutting  his  supply  of  boats  from  five  or  six  to  two. 
Also  he  thought  the  complement  of  officers  and  men  on  the 
Columbia  River  should  be  cut  from  1 51  to  83,  and  the  number 
of  pieces  of  goods  for  the  interior  from  645  to  200.^ 

He  likewise  found  fault  with  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
interior  generally  lived  too  largely  on  European  provisions. 
This  was  expensive ; as  he  said,  they  were  “ eating  Gold  ”. 
He  singled  out  Fort  Nez  Perces  especially  as  consuming  large 
quantities  of  European  goods  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
preferred  them  to  the  local  products.  To  cure  this,  he 
suggested  that  each  post,  so  far  as  possible,  should  raise  such 
products  as  the  soil  would  provide. 

Thus  Simpson  began,  in  the  Columbia  District,  his 
retrenchment  system  which  was  to  have  its  repercussions  later 
in  the  competition  on  the  coast. 

ii 

The  freemen  were  another  problem  on  the  Columbia.  They 
had  been  accumulating  in  the  district  since  the  disintegration 
of  Astor’s  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1813.  The  number 
increased  under  its  successor,  the  North  West  Company,  until, 

^ Ibid,,  p.  43.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  46. 

^ III,  xxxiii-iv. 
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when  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  became  the  second  successor, 
they  had  become  a considerable  body.  It  was  their  custom  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  on  expeditions,  and  the  wife  had  a 
full  and  active  part  to  play.  She  sewed  and  gummed  the 
canoe,  “ she  made  his  show-shoes,  helped  make  the  traps, 
skinned  the  catch  and  prepared  the  furs,  made  pemmican  and 
took  a very  full  share  of  the  heavy  work  of  travel,  both  in  the 
canoe  and  at  the  portages 

Some  of  them  were  freemen  from  choice  and  on  the  whole 
reliable.  But  mostly  they  were  cast  off  because  undependable 
and  unruly.  They  had  certain  recognised  besetting  sins.  One 
was  their  love  of  horseflesh,  resulting  in  much  time  being 
wasted  in  trading  among  themselves  and  with  the  Indians. 
The  sad  part  of  this  trading  was  that  they  would  trade  their 
ammunition  for  horses,  a weakness  known  to  the  Indian.  He 
could  always  get  horses  but  relied  on  the  freeman  for  his 
ammunition. 

An  accompanying  corollary  was  their  love  of  horse  racing  in 
which  they  often  indulged  when  they  should  have  been 
attending  their  traps.  A strange  and  unaccountable  failing 
was  their  unwillingness  to  guard  their  horses  at  night,  and  as  a 
result  the  Indians  would  steal  the  horses  or  they  would  wander 
away,  causing  much  unnecessary  delay  in  locating  them  before 
the  journey  could  be  continued. 

To  these  must  be  added  their  love  of  the  chase.  Whenever 
they  were  in  the  buffalo  territory  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them 
to  their  traps.  They  were  entirely  reckless  in  the  kill,  leaving 
the  dead  and  wounded  buffalo  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves. 
Many  of  these  freemen  were  Canadian-French  half-breeds — 
m^tis  to  the  anthropologist.  Their  love  of  the  chase  was  a 
throwback  to  their  maternal  ancestors.  To  them  a buffalo  was 
an  irresistible  magnet.  His  hides  furnished  them  robes,  and 
his  flesh,  food.  No  rules  of  the  camp  would  restrain  them. 
They  were  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to  any  leader. 

They  were  the  trappers  for  Ross  on  his  first  expedition  to  the 
Snake.  He  said  of  them  : “ A more  discordant  headstrong, 

^ The  Economic  History  Review,  Vol.  XI,  E.  E.  Rich,  “ Colonial  Empire  ”,  p. 
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ill-designing  set  of  rascals  than  form  this  camp,  God  never 
permitted  together  in  the  fur  trade  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
Ross,  Simpson  said  of  them  : “ This  band  of  Freemen  the 
very  scum  of  the  country  and  generally  outcasts  from  the 
Service  for  misconduct  are  the  most  unruly  and  troublesome 
gang  to  deal  with  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
world 

Most  of  them  were  under  obligation  to  the  Company  for 
equipment  and  supplies,  but  they  were  not  a class  to  feel  a 
strong  moral  tie  and  there  was  no  tribunal  in  which  a legal 
obligation  could  be  enforced.  The  only  obligation  which  they 
felt  was  to  repay  the  advances,  and  they  carried  these  obligations 
lightly.  The  fact  that  the  advances  by  the  Company  had  made 
possible  the  trip  and  the  resultant  catches,  was  a mere  incident. 
Accordingly  they  felt  no  overpowering  obligation  to  repay  the 
debt  by  selling  the  furs  taken  on  that  expedition  to  the 
Company. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Company  was  not  overburdened 
with  any  altruistic  motive  in  fixing  the  price  it  would  pay  for 
these  furs.  It  was  operating  in  a business  peculiarly  suited  to 
monopolistic  activities.  Until  the  North  West  Company 
challenged  it  in  a major  way,  and  the  American  Fur  Company 
in  a minor  way,  it  had  had  the  field  pretty  much  to  itself.  With 
the  North  West  Company  out  of  the  way  as  a result  of  the 
coalition,  the  Company  probably  felt  itself  in  a stronger 
price-fixing  position  than  before. 

There  remained  the  American.  He  struck  at  the  weak  spot 
in  the  Company’s  armour — the  low  price  it  paid  the  freemen 
for  their  furs.  In  a way  the  Company  invited  the  attack,  and 
the  American  never  needed  the  second  invitation. 

This  weakness  in  the  system  of  trapping  with  freemen  was 
understood  by  Simpson.  Underlying  the  low  price  offered  for 
furs  was  the  profit  motive.  Simpson  was  so  keen  for  profits 
that  the  weakness  of  the  freeman  system  became  his  blind  spot. 
Providing  the  trapping  equipment  at  a good  advance  over  cost 


1 Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  Elliott,  “ Journal  of  Alexander  Ross  . .”, 
P*  376. 

^ Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  45. 
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and  taking  pay  for  it  with  furs  below  their  real  worth,  was  a 
game  in  which  Simpson  chose  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Company,  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

iii 

When  Simpson  went  westin  1824  it  was  contemplated  that 
the  ten  years  period  of  joint  occupation  provided  in  the 
Convention  of  1818  would  come  to  an  end  in  1828.  This  left 
four  uncertain  years.  The  interested  parties.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  had  not  changed  their  position  of  1818. 
The  best  Simpson  could  expect  was  to  see  the  Columbia  River 
become  the  dividing  line  as  Great  Britain  had  proposed.  This 
meant  that  all  the  district  east  and  south  of  it  would  become 
American  territory.  Hence  it  was  incumbent  on  Simpson  to 
organise  and  execute  a policy  accordingly. 

The  first  move  was  to  re-locate  Fort  George,  then  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Columbia  at  Astoria.  This  was  done  in  1824 
and  the  new  location  some  miles  up  the  river  on  the  north  side 
was  named  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  following  year.  But  again 
uncertainty  prevailed.  If  the  Columbia  River  became  the 
permanent  boundary  in  1828,  Fort  Vancouver  could  be  made 
permanent.  Pending  that  eventuality,  it  was  built  as  a 
temporary  post  and  not  as  a permanent  head  depot. 
Meanwhile,  came  the  formation  of  a Trapping  Policy  for  the 
Snake  Country.  The  political  as  well  as  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  district  loomed  large  in  Simpson’s  eyes.  The  Americans 
were  advancing  over  the  mountains  and  the  Trapping  Policy 
had  to  be  formulated.  For  the  reason  that  the  Company 
contemplated  its  future  use,  it  had  never  been  the  policy  to 
trap  a district  dry.  Inasmuch  as  the  Snake  Country  was 
admittedly  to  become  American,  Simpson  summed  up  his 
policy  as  follows  ; “ If  properly  managed  no  question  exists 
that  it  would  yield  handsome  profits  as  we  have  convincing 
proof  that  the  Country  is  a rich  preserve  of  Beaver  and  which 
for  political  reasons  we  should  endeavour  to  destroy  as  fast  as 
possible.”  ^ The  reason  for  this  policy  follows. 

^ Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  47. 
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The  competition  of  the  Americans  was  by  no  means  new 
but  it  contained  a new  factor  in  the  Columbia  District. 
Elsewhere  it  had  been  largely  an  economic  struggle.  The 
Americans  could  even  be  bought  off,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
Rainy  Lake  District  for  ^^300  a year.^  But  in  the  Columbia 
the  problem  was  different.  It  was  not  only  a competition  for 
furs,  but  It  was  a contest  involving  colonisation. 

Under  the  agreement  of  1818  and  again  of  1827,  the  land 
was  open  to  joint  occupancy  by  the  citizens  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States.  To  make  the  Snake  Country 
the  frontier  and  trap  it  to  exhaustion  had  behind  it  the  added 
hope  that  by  so  doing  colonisation  would  be  prevented.  This 
hope  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  trapper  would  become 
the  coloniser.  Simpson,  as  late  as  1827,  still  had  that  idea 
when  he  wrote  McLoughlin  : “ The  greatest  and  best 

protection  we  can  have  from  opposition  is  keeping  the 
country  closely  hunted  as  the  first  step  that  the  American 
Government  will  take  toward  Colonization  is  through  their 
Indian  Traders  and  if  the  country  becomes  exhausted  in 
Fur  bearing  animals  they  can  have  no  inducement  to  proceed 
thither.”  ^ 

This  seemed  a logical  position  to  take  in  1827.  The  Indian 
traders  were  the  only  Americans  in  the  district  at  that  time. 
They  were  the  only  Americans  who  had  been  contacted  in  the 
Company’s  previous  competition.  This  was  seven  years  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  American  missionary  at  Fort  Vancouver 
in  1834.  Simpson,  at  the  time  of  writing,  seemingly  had  not 
anticipated  any  other  types  of  Americans  as  colonisers.  It  is 
entirely  in  the  realm  of  possibility  that  Simpson  had  had  no 
contact  with  American  missionaries  of  the  type  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  task  of  “ converting  ” Indians  to  the  Christian 
religion.  He  did  not  accordingly  understand  their  zeal.  Even 
if  he  had,  he  might  well  have  thought  that  the  Indian  of  the 
west,  as  he  knew  him,  was  such  an  unlikely  prospect  that  the 
missionaries  might  well  give  up  the  task  and  return  home. 

1 III,  lix.  2 III,  Ixviii. 
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Had  that  been  the  case  Simpson  would  have  been  on  firmer 
ground. 

What  actually  happened  was  that,  although  the  Indian  was  a 
poor  subject  for  religious  effort,  the  missionaries  were  men  who 
saw  the  commercial  value  of  the  country  irrespective  of  their 
work  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  end  became  missionaries 
to  spread  the  gospel  for  colonisation.  It  was  those  responding 
to  such  propaganda  who  became  the  real  colonisers — pioneers 
as  they  are  called  locally. 

It  is  a question  whether  or  not  the  raising  of  produce  at  the 
various  posts  was  the  beginning  of  the  trapper  seeing  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  country.  The  observant  trappers 
naturally  saw  the  soil  possibilities  evident  on  every  hand.  It 
was  this  which  caused  them,  when  retiring  from  the  service  of 
the  Company,  to  wish  to  stay  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  be 
on  their  own,  rather  than  return  to  the  Red  River  Colony 
which  the  Company  had  provided  for  them.  McLoughlin  did 
not  initiate  this  idea,  but  he  did  approve  it,  and  in  the  end  urged 
the  Company  to  allow  those  to  remain  in  Oregon  who  wished  to 
do  so.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  still  known 
locally  as  “ French  Prairie  ” where  French-speaking 
descendants  of  these  first  settlers  are  still  to  be  found. 

V 

The  desertion  of  a body  of  freemen  in  the  Ogden  expedition 
of  1824-25  was  merely  the  opening  of  a new  crater  by  a 
volcano  which  had  shown  evidence  of  previous  activity.  A 
study  of  the  list  of  freemen  and  servants  accompanying  Ogden 
on  that  expedition  reveals  a considerable  body  of  metis  of 
French  origin.  Presumably  they  were  part  of  the  legacy  from 
the  North  West  Company  following  the  coalition.  At  best 
they  were  a poor  prospect  for  any  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
leader. 

These  Candian  half-breeds,  the  metis,  were  born  of  French 
fathers  and  Indian  mothers  (due  in  part  to  the  absence  of 
suitable  living  conditions  necessary  for  the  presence  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  early  fur  traders).  Generally  they 
were  the  light-hearted  voyageurs  with  strong  Indian 
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characteristics.  They  carried  the  flag  readily  in  a conflict,  and 
thus  were  easily  trained  by  the  North  West  Company  to 
become  bitter  antagonists  in  competition  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  prior  to  1821. 

Because  of  their  native  characteristics  they  were  not  given  to 
a static  life  either  at  a post  or  in  a settlement.  When  Simpson 
carried  out  his  policy  of  curtailment,  due  to  the  surplus  of 
servants,  after  the  coalition,  he  intensified  that  spirit  of 
antagonism  among  the  metis  by  relegating  them  to  the  Red 
River  Settlement.  Rather  than  submit,  many  of  them  reverted 
to  the  tribal  life  of  their  mothers.  Even  those  whom  Simpson 
retained,  being  also  out  of  sympathy  with  the  new  regime,  were 
in  this  way  alienated  from  the  Company,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Company  took  no  steps  to  soften  their  antagonism  or 
to  encourage  their  loyalty. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  by  charter  had  established  the 
long  east-west  waterway  route  through  York  Factory  on 
Hudson  Bay.  It  was  a long  and  exacting  route,  resulting  in 
the  Company  being  very  strict  in  its  handling  of  all  the 
commerce  of  its  vast  domains,  a policy  which  involved 
restrictions  on  both  the  goods  of  export  and  of  import  for  the 
metis.  The  North  West  Company  had  set  up  a competing 
east-west  course  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Both  these 
courses  were  vulnerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Americans.  They 
accordingly  opened  up  the  north-south  route  to  the  fur 
country  in  competition  to  both  these  routes.  They  enjoyed  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  shorter  haul,  and  thus  became 
dangerous  competitors  because  they  could  offer  their  goods  to 
the  Indians  at  prices  below  those  of  either  Company. 

John  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York  saw  this  and  pushed  his 
advantage  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts.  From 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis  came  such  men  as  Manuel  Lisa, 
Andrew  Henry,  Joshua  Pilcher,  William  Henry  Ashley, 
Jedediah  Strong  Smith,  William  L.  Sublette,  James  Bridger 
and  others,  pushing  their  way  up  the  Missouri  to  its  headwaters 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thus  becoming  a threat  on  the  flank 
of  the  fur  trade.  This  was  the  situation  when  Simpson  came 
to  the  Columbia  District  in  1824.  He  must  have  been 
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conscious  of  its  portent  because  of  his  previous  experience 
with  the  Americans  at  Rainy  Lake  near  the  United  States 
border,  where  Dr.  McLoughlin  had  outmanoeuvred  them. 
Ross  brought  the  problem  home  to  him  in  the  Columbia 
District  in  1824.  In  his  journal  ^ he  said  : “ . . . our  deserters 
of  1822  . . . reached  the  American  posts  on  the  Yellowstone  ^ 
and  Big  Horn  with  much  fur.  I suspect  these  Americans  have 
been  on  the  lookout  to  decoy  more.  . . The  quarter  is 
swarming  with  trappers  who  next  season  are  to  penetrate  the 
Snake  country  with  a Major  Henry  ^ at  their  head,  the  same 
gentleman  who  fifteen  years  ago  wintered  on  Snake  River  ”. 

^ Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  Elliott,  “ Journal  of  Alexander  Ross . . p.  385. 

2 The  surmise  of  Ross,  “ our  deserters  of  1822  ” reached  the  American  post  on 
the  Yellowstone  is  entirely  possible.  This  was  the  first  mention  by  Ross  of 
deserters.  It  probably  was  the  beginning  of  the  technique  employed  by  the 
Americans  to  increase  their  catch.  Jedediah  Smith  arrived  at  Yellowstone  Fort 
on  November  ii,  1822,  in  the  employ  of  William  H.  Ashley,  where  he  found 
Andrew  Henry,  a partner  of  Ashley.  Sec  Dale,  Jskley-Smith  Explorations,  p, 
177  et  seq.  If  the  deserters  of  1822  found  their  way  to  the  American  camp  in  the 
fall  of  1822,  either  alone  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  old  trappers  of  the 
former  Missouri  Fur  Company  who  led  them  there,  they  might  well  have  dealt 
with  either  Ashley,  Henry  or  Smith.  But  if  they  did  not  have  their  transactions 
until  later,  then  they  could  have  traded  with  either  Smith  or  Henry,  as  both  were 
there.  But  Dale  makes  no  references  to  either  Ashley,  Smith  or  Henry  buying 
any  furs  from  the  Iroquois  in  1822,  but  he  goes  into  detail  about  the  Smith  deal 
in  1823.  One  could  easily  think  that  this  first  deal  was  with  the  trappers  in  the 
old  Missouri  Fur  Company. 

® Doubtless  this  refers  to  Andrew  Henry  who  established  Henry’s  Fort  in  1810 
on  Henrys  branch  of  the  Snake  River.  After  doing  this,  Henry  made  no  more 
trips,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  mountains,  although  he  kept  his  interest  in  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company.  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  p.  59.  The  War  of 
1812  created  a good  demand  for  lead,  and  Henry  turned  his  attention  to  lead 
mining.  This  was  quite  profitable  until  about  1818.  During  this  time  he  lived 
in  Potosi,  as  did  WiUiam  Henry  Ashley.  They  met.  By  1819  Henry  had  begun 
to  consider  returning  to  the  fur  business,  which  had  slumped  as  a result  of  the  war. 
He  had  interested  Ashley.  But  at  the  moment,  Ashley  had  to  have  his  fling  at 
politics.  His  “ reach  exceeded  his  grasp  ”,  and  after  failing  to  be  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Missouri,  and  later  Governor,  he  joined  Henry  in  the 
fur  business.  They  got  a license  to  trade  in  1822  and  immediately  set  out  to 
organise  a new  trapping  expedition.  The  party  went  by  water  as  far  as  the 
Arikara  villages.  Here  Ashley  and  Smith  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  where  they  arrived  on  October  i.  “As  the  season  was  well 
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In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  a bit  surprising  to  learn  that 
Simpson’s  original  plan  was  to  go  to  England  in  1824.  These 
experiences  were  not  isolated  instances,  but  rather  evidence 
of  a grave  conflict  in  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
trying  to  force  the  unnatural  flow  of  trade  over  the  long 
east-west  course,  against  the  natural  north-south  geographic 
outlet  controlled  by  the  Americans. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Ogden  took  over  from  Ross  the 
expeditions  into  the  Snake  Country.  His  motley  crew  of 
freemen,  top-heavy  with  North  West  Company  French-born 
m^tis,  with  their  carry-over  antagonism  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  their  ever-present  desire  to  reap  whatever 
advantage  they  could  by  accepting  the  tempting  offers  of 
cheaper  goods  which  the  advancing  Americans  were  holding 
out  to  them,  certainly  put  Ogden  on  the  uneasy  seat. 

Simpson  must  have  known  this  and  the  natural  question  is, 
why  did  he  use  the  freemen  under  these  conditions.?  His 
obsession  to  retrench  must  have  caused  him  to  take  the  chance. 
He  could  let  off  engaged  servants  and  thereby  ease  the  payroll 
since  the  freemen  were  paid  only  according  to  their  catch.  He 
knew  this  would  find  favour  in  London  and  redound  to  his 
credit.  Also  he  may  have  felt,  as  he  afterwards  openly  stated,^ 
that  Ross  was  a weakling,  entirely  unsuited  to  control  the 
situation  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Ogden,  with  his  experience 
and  known  success  in  handling  Indians,  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  freemen  in  hand.  Even  if  Ogden  were  conscious  of  the 
situation  he  was  in  no  position  to  object  because,  through 
Simpson’s  assistance,  he  had  been  put  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Company  after  having  been  previously  considered  unacceptable. 
Ogden’s  party  was  accordingly  a natural  set  up  for  an  American 
attack  which  developed  along  the  following  lines. 

The  real  infiltration  by  the  Americans  began  when  twelve 
out  of  twenty  trappers,  detached  from  Ross’s  party  on  June  1 1, 
1824,  to  hunt  up  Goddin  River,  met  with  the  Americans. 

advanced  Ashley  immediately  re-embarked  for  St.  Louis  with  the  accumulation 
of  furs  which  his  hunters,  probably  former  employees  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  had  procured  during  the  previous  season.”  See  ibid.,  pp.  64-5. 

^ Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  pp.  45—6. 
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Ross’s  men  returned  on  October  14,  bringing  with  them  seven 
Americans^  These  proved  to  be  under  the  leadership  of 
Jedediah  Smith.  He  decided  to  accompany  Ross  to  Flathead 
Post  for  the  winter.  He  gave  as  his  reason  a fear  that  if  he 
returned  he  might  be  robbed  by  the  Snake  Indians.  He  had 
never  visited  the  region  of  the  Flathead  Post,  and  doubtless 
felt  that  by  spending  a winter  there  he  could  pick  up  much 
valuable  information  for  his  American  employer,  William 
Henry  Ashley. 

These  Americans  spent  the  winter  with  Ross  and 
accompanied  Ogden  when  he  started  on  his  first  Snake 
expedition,  December  20,  1824. 

They  left  Ogden  on  March  19,  1825,  and  the  two  groups 
played  hide  and  seek  with  each  other  for  several  weeks.  So 
long  as  the  contact  was  with  this  group  which  had  wintered 
with  Ogden  there  was  no  trouble.^ 

^ Ross  is  a bit  sketchy  about  the  whole  matter.  Dale  gives  a full  account  of  it  in 
Ashley-Smitk  Explorations,  p.  92  et  seq.  He  explains  that  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1824,  Ashley’s  men  were  divided  into  two  groups,  operating  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  One  of  these  groups  was  under  Jedediah  Smith  who  had  six 
men  with  him.  Late  in  September  or  early  in  October  Smith  fell  in  with  a party 
of  Iroquois  who  had  left  the  Ross  expedition  the  preceding  June.  They  had  been 
robbed  of  their  furs,  traps,  and  guns  by  a war  party  of  Snakes,  and  were  wandering 
about  aimlessly  when  found  by  Smith.  He  learned  that  they  had  pelts  in  caches. 
Accordingly  he  drove  a shrewd  bargain  with  them,  got  their  remaining  pelts  and 
then  led  them  north  to  join  Ross  and  party  in  what  is  now  Custer  County,  Idaho. 
This  was  what  Simpson  feared.  Writing  to  the  Chief  Factors  of  the  Columbia 
River  District  from  York  Factory,  July  12,  1 823,  he  notified  them  that  Alexander 
Ross  had  been  given  a three  year  contract,  and  was  to  head  the  Snake  Expedition 
for  1823-24.  In  this  letter  he  said  specifically:  “...he  [Ross]  should  be 
cautioned  against  opening  a road  for  the  Americans  ” (D.4/2,  fos.  53d.~55d.). 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Ogden’s  troubles  with  the  Americans  and  may  have 
been  the  reason  Simpson  relieved  Ross  of  his  command  after  one  trip,  and  moved 
him  to  the  Red  River  Colony.  (See  letter  of  Simpson  to  Ross  dated  Spokane 
House,  October  29,  1824,  in  D.4/5,  fos.  2d.~3).  Simpson  gave  as  an  excuse, 
however,  the  failure  of  Ross  to  report  fuUy  on  his  catch.  (See  letter  of  Simpson 
to  Ross,  dated  Spokane  House,  October  29,  1824,  D.4/5,  3^-) 

’ Ogden  made  no  mention  in  his  journal  of  the  departure  of  the  Americans  on 
March  19,  of  seeing  their  tracks  on  March  24  and  30,  or  of  camping  with  them 
on  April  7,  but  these  movements  were  recorded  by  Kittson.  On  April  i r 
Kittson  also  mentioned  that  the  Americans  had  departed  a second  time  on  April  9 
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On  May  4 Ogden  learned  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  where 
twenty-five  Americans  had  wintered.  He  was  then  going 
south  on  the  Bear  River.  When  he  crossed  the  Forty-second 
Parallel,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Oregon  Country,  is 
uncertain.  Mr.  Lewis  A.  McArthur  and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Sawyer  who  have  made  an  extensive  study  of  Ogden’s  1824-25 
journal  think  it  was  on  or  about  May  5.^  Ogden  was  now 
unconsciously  approaching  events  which  were  to  cause  him 
much  humiliation,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  great  concern, 
and  historians  endless  debate.  Two  theories  of  trading  were  in 
operation ; one  the  monopoly,  and  the  other  unrestrained 
competition.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  represented  the 
monopoly  as  opposed  to  the  free-lance,  self-starting  American 
trader,  operating  under  unrestricted  competition.  The  former 
worked  under  the  handicap  of  being  an  English  corporation 
and  having  to  exercise  full  diplomatic  restraint  in  order  to 
prevent  conflict  ; the  free-wheeling  Americans,  under  no 
restraint,  had  the  advantage  of  thinking  they  were  on  home 
grounds  with  a sympathetic  audience.  The  monopoly  had 
just  emerged  from  a bitter  fight  with  a worthy  opponent,  the 
North  West  Company,  and  was  nursing  its  wounds,  while  the 
Americans  were  more  or  less  spoiling  for  a fight.  The 
Company  had  a weighted  leader,  Peter  Skene  Ogden.  He 
had  been  demoted  in  the  previous  contest  because  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  waged  battle,  while  his  competitors 
anticipated  promotion  by  waging  an  aggressive  fight. 

This  was  the  picture  as  the  scene  opened.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Americans  were  putting  out  feelers  before  approaching  Ogden 
in  force.  Kittson  gave  better  details  of  what  happened. 
According  to  him,  the  approach  was  fourfold.  First,  two 

(see  Appendix  A,  p.  227).  Ogden’s  first  reference  to  the  Americans’ 
intended  departure  was  made  on  April  8,  when  he  said  they  had  “ joined  Mr. 
Ross  last  Summer  ...  & have  been  since  with  us  ” (p.  33).  But,  according  to 
Kittson,  the  Americans  had  actually  joined  Ogden’s  party  on  December  29,  1824 
(p.  21 1).  Ogden  was  again  in  error  in  his  letter  of  July  10,  1825,  to  the 
Governor,  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders,  when  he  stated  that  the  Americans 
left  his  party  on  May  5,  1825  [Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  108). 

^ See  p.  44,  n.  i. 
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deserters  of  1821-22  appeared  on  Sunday,  May  22,  travelled 
with  them  all  day,  and  seemingly  explained  that  they  were 
with  another  party.  When  they  left  they  promised  to  return 
“ tomorrow  Second,  on  Monday,  May  23,  in  the  afternoon, 
two  deserters  returned  with  “ 3 Canadians,  a Russian  and  an 
old  Spaniard.  This  party  under  the  Command  of  one 
Provost 

These  were  the  introductory  side-shows  to  the  main  circus, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  just  that.  What  happened  is  set 
forth  largely  the  same  in  both  the  Ogden  and  Kittson  journals. 
Ogden  told  it  thus  : “ ...  in  the  afternoon  arrived  in  Company 
with  14  of  our  absent  men  a party  of  25  Americans  with 
Colours  flying  the  latter  party  headed  by  one  [Johnson] 
Gardner  they  encamped  within  100  yards  of  our  encampment 
& lost  no  time  in  informing  all  hands  in  the  Camp  that  they 
were  in  the  United  States  Territories  & were  all  free  indebted 
or  engaged.” 

The  fourth  and  last  act  came  next  day.  May  24.  This  time 
Gardner  went  to  Ogden’s  tent  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  in 
what  country  he  was.  From  this  approach  it  would  seem  that 
the  locale  was  the  basis  of  the  quarrel.  Ogden  insisted  that  he 
was  in  the  Oregon  country,  possessory  rights  to  which  were 
undetermined  as  yet  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Then  it  was  that  Gardner  replied,  “ it  had  been  ceded 
to  the  latter  ” [the  United  States].^ 

What  followed  was  based  on  this  theory.  The  scene  was 
somewhat  supercharged  with  invectives  and  accusations  of 
mistreatment.  At  one  point  Grey,  who  seems  to  have 
been  very  active  in  the  disaffection,  laid  heavy  charges 
against  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  even  calling  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Columbia  the  “ greatest  Villains  in  the 
World  ”.  On  second  thought  he  exonerated  Ogden  and  said, 
“ you  have  dealt  fair  with  me  & with  us  all  ”.  Then  Lazard, 
one  of  the  two  deserters  of  1821-22,  with  his  companion 
Jack  McLeod,  grew  impatient  and  endeavoured  to  start 
a raid,  but  seeing  Ogden  determined  to  stand  his  ground, 
desisted. 


1 See  p.  233. 


2 See  p.  5 1 . 
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Finally,  as  a result  of  the  clash,  Ogden  said  that  eleven  of  the 
freemen  took  their  horses  and  their  furs  and  went  to  the 
American  camp.  Kittson  says  there  were  twelve  who  went 
and  he  named  them  ; one  only  paid  to  Ogden  his  indebtedness 
to  the  Company. 

Quite  clearly  Ogden  seemed  not  to  have  known  that  he  was 
south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  and  hence  in  Mexican 
territory.^  It  is  easy  to  understand  his  position.  It  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  any  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
knew  anything  about  what  had  been  taking  place  in  diplomatic 
circles,  and  the  making  of  the_  forty-second  parallel  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Oregon  country. 

But  even  if  all  the  facts  of  these  negotiations  had  been  known 
to  the  disputants,  no  surveys  had  been  made,  no  lines  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  country  was  so  rough  and  unfamiliar  to  them 
that  they  might  easily  have  crossed  the  line  quite  unknowingly. 
It  was  Ogden’s  first  trip  to  the  district  and  also  the  first  winter 
in  this  region  for  the  Americans.^ 

^ The  treaty  with  Spain  concluded  February  22,  1819,  and  proclaimed 
February  22,  1821,  established  the  parallel  of  latitude  42  north,  from  the  point 
where  it  strikes  the  Arkansas  River,  to  the  South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean)  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  See  Treaties  and  Conventions 
Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Powers,  ijjS-iSSy  (Washington,  1889), 
ioi6ff. 

2 In  the  summer  of  1824  the  men  of  William  H.  Ashley  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  of  six  men  under  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  and  the  other,  a larger  group, 
probably  under  William  L.  Sublette.  Together  they  went  west,  over  the  South 
Pass  and  struck  tributaries  of  the  Green  River  where  they  parted.  Smith  and  six 
other  men  went  north  to  the  Snake  and  fell  in  with  the  Iroquois,  operating  under 
Alexander  Ross,  and  finally  accompanied  him  to  Flathead  Post.  They  remained 
there  until  they  accompanied  Ogden  on  his  1824-25  Snake  River  expedition  and 
did  not  leave  him  until  March,  1825.  The  other  party  under  William  L. 
Sublette  went  south,  trapping  on  Green  River.  They  probably  thought  that  they 
were  on  a tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  others  had,  and  accordingly  in  American 
territory.  At  this  period  trapping  parties  thought  that  west  of  the  Divide  was  a 
river  called  by  various  names,  such  as  Multnomah  or  Buenaventura,  which  flowed 
westward  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  interior.  Sublette  and  his  party  in 
searching  for  this  river  crossed  the  Divide  and  came  upon  a tributary  of  Bear 
River.  This  they  followed,  no  doubt  thinking  they  were  on  this  Multnomah 
River.  They  turned  west  and  south  in  present  Southern  Idaho  and  came  into- 
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Undoubtedly  Ogden  was  wrong  in  saying  he  was  in  the 
Oregon  country.  Likewise  he  was  wrong  in  being  in  Mexican 
territory.  Not  only  was  Ogden  wrong  in  his  contention,  but 
Gardner  was  likewise.  He  said  “ it  had  been  ceded  to  the 
latter  ” [the  United  States].  Clearly  either  he  thought  he  was 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  or  he  was  doing  some  tall 
bluffing.^  Bluffing  was  an  art  in  which  Gardner  was  versed. 
This  might  have  been  an  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
could  have  been  honestly  mistaken  as  this  region  was  clearly 
one  of  the  most  confused  in  the  district.^ 

In  fact,  both  Ogden  and  Gardner  were  trespassers,  and 
neither  could  justly  accuse  the  other,  again  a case  of  the  pot  and 
the  kettle.  Although  Dale  carefully  avoids  discussing  the 
question  of  territoriality,  the  basis  of  Gardner’s  contention,  he 

Cache  or  Willow  Valley,  where  they  settled  down  for  the  winter  of  1825.  Early 
in  the  spring,  Jedediah  Smith,  after  leaving  Ogden,  joined  Sublette  in  Cache 
Valley.  This  group  trapped  the  western  slopes  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
probably  as  far  south  as  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  They  may  have  gone  as  far  south 
as  Utah  Lake.  By  May  the  combined  party  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  See  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  92-103. 

^ Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  F.  Merk,  “ Snake  Country  Expedition, 
1824-25  . . .”,  p.  1 10. 

2 One  of  the  most  confusing  regions  geographically  in  the  United  States  is  that 
along  the  Continental  Divide  marking  the  watershed  drainages  of  the  Missouri- 
Mississippi  River  system,  the  interior  system,  the  Colorado  River  system  and  the 
Columbia  River  system.  At  one  point  Ogden  relates  that  he  found  where  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  systems  were  within  300  feet  of  each 
other  (January  13,  1825).  The  tributaries  of  the  Platte  River,  a part  of  the 
Mississippi  system,  and  of  the  Green  River,  a part  of  the  Colorado  River  system, 
lie  respectively  east  and  west  of  the  South  Pass,  a pass  in  Fremont  County, 
Wyoming,  almost  imperceptible  as  a watershed  ; while  further  to  the  north  in 
Western  Wyoming  another  low  divide  separates  tributaries  of  the  Green  River 
from  tributaries  of  Big  Gray’s  and  Salt  Rivers,  themselves  tributaries  of  the 
Snake-Columbia  system.  Only  a little  to  the  south  of  Big  Gray’s  River,  and 
flowing  in  the  same  direction,  is  Bear  River,  a part  of  the  interior  drainage  system, 
flowing  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  these  again  are  separated  by  a low  divide.  The 
region  thus  defined  is  comparatively  small.  The  confusion  is  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  these  watersheds  are  low  and  not  well  defined  by  pronounced 
mountain  barriers.  Add  to  this  the  insufficient  maps  and  data  regarding 
them,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  early  explorers  might  become  confused  as 
to  what  drainage  system  they  were  on.  See  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations, 

P-  97- 
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does  condemn  the  ethics  of  the  affair  as  “ questionable, 
although  this  sort  of  thing  was  being  done  constantly 

It  is  evident  that  the  Governor  and  Committee  were  as 
mistaken  as  Ogden  and  Gardner.  In  writing  to  Simpson  under 
date  of  June  2,  1826,  they  said  : “ We  have  repeatedly  given 
directions  that  all  collision  with  the  Americans  should  be 
avoided  as  well  as  infringements  upon  their  Territory,  it 
appears  however  . . . that  Mr.  Ogden  must  have  been  to  the 
southward  of  the  49°  of  latitude  and  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  ^ 

They  probably  had  before  thern  Ogden’s  letter  of  July  10, 
1825,  written  from  “ East  Fork,  Missouri  ”,  in  which  Ogden 
told  of  his  encounter  with  the  Americans  but  did  not  say  where 
it  took  place.  Inasmuch  as  Ogden  was  in  American  territory 
when  he  wrote  the  letter,  they  seem  to  have  presumed  such  to 
have  been  the  situs  of  the  conflict.  As  a result  they  felt  that 
they  had  no  legal  recourse  for  damage.^ 

Dr.  McLoughlin  was  likewise  in  error,  although  his 
mistake  was  due  to  misinformation  touching  the  confused 
geography  of  the  region.  He  reported  : “ It  is  certain  when 
Mr.  Ogden’s  men  left  him  he  was  not  on  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  I think  he  was  Either  on  the  headwaters  of  a 
River  that  falls  at  San  Francisco  or  on  those  of  a River  said  to 
fall  into  the  Ocean  a little  South  of  the  Umqua.”  ^ From  this 
somewhat  detailed  recital  of  the  facts  it  is  evident  that  Gardner 
very  cleverly  brought  into  the  forefront  the  question  of 
territoriality  and  told  the  men  that  they  were  free.  Most  of 
them  were  freemen,  and  to  them  the  question  of  territoriality 
was  beside  the  mark.  They  complained  of  the  high  prices  the 
Company  charged  them  for  supplies  and  the  low  price  it  paid 

^ Dale,  Ashler-Smith  Explorations,  p.  lO'?. 

2 H.B.S.,  IV,  Ixiv. 

2 Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  pp.  253-4. 

^ At  this  time  there  was  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  outlet  of  Green  River. 
Also  there  was  supposed  to  be  “ the  Rio  Buenaventura  flowing  westward  into  an 
unknown  lake,  emerging  from  which,  to  the  west,  flows  a hypothetical  river 
(unnamed)  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  ”.  (Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations, 
pp.  98,  99n.) 
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for  furs.  To  them  to  be  free  was  to  escape  this  system  of  the 
Company.  That  this  was  their  idea  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  only  one  of  the  deserters  paid  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Company  before  going  to  the  American  camp.  All  others  took 
their  equipment  and  furs  and  made  no  effort  to  pay  their 
indebtedness.  Some  had  carried  away  their  furs  clandestinely 
in  the  night.  Further  still,  Lazard  and  Jack  McLeod 
attempted  to  start  a riot  and  to  seize  what  furs  Ogden  had 
saved,  but  on  seeing  that  he  was  determined  to  meet  force  with 
force,  they  desisted. 

This  experience  brought  the  Company  face  to  face  with  the 
inherent  weakness  of  its  freemen  outfitting  system  and  showed 
Simpson  how  he  had  overplayed  his  hand  on  profits  from  the 
Columbia. 

McLoughlin  was  quick  to  condemn  the  system  and  by  the 
summer  of  1826  had,  on  his  own  responsibility,  effected 
changes  for  the  better.^  In  his  report  to  Simpson  of  March  20, 
1827,  he  said  : “ The  price  these  Men  paid  for  their  supplies 
formerly  was  enormously  high  ...  to  have  put  so  high  a price 
on  the  supplies  to  these  Freemen  when  this  expedition  was  set 
agoing  was  certainly  bad  policy  as  we  always  have  held  a 
precarious  tenure  of  that  part  of  the  Country  . . . when  we 
consider  the  personal  dangers  . . . the  losses  they  suffered,  the 
inducements  held  out  to  them  by  the  Americans,  it  is  more 
surprising  in  my  opinion  that  any  of  them  remained  than  that 
any  ran  away.”  He  added : ”...  in  anticipation  of  your 
approval  I have  promised  the  Freemen  10/  for  every  large 
Beaver  and  half  that  sum  for  a Cub  and  I beg  to  observe  as  I 
said  in  my  letter  to  the  Honble.  Committee  that  I consider  the 
measure  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Concern,  and  if  we  wish 
to  retain  these  Men  we  had  no  alternative  left  . . Later,  in 

1 IV,  Ixv. 

“ Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  290.  McLoughlin  also  remarked  : “ It 
may  be  asked  but  why  was  not  this  looked  into  when  Governor  Simpson  was  in 
the  Columbia  [1824-25].  To  this  I beg  to  observe  that  the  Snake  Expedition 
account  was  so  blended  with  that  of  Spokan,  that  unless  a person  had  been  on 
the  Spot,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  two  accounts  out  and  it  was  only  in  the 
Spring  of  1825  after  we  had  received  by  the  Brigade  the  necessary  documents 
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the  same  report,  McLoughlin  remarked : “ . . . the  advance 
of  70  p.ct.  on  the  prime  cost  put  on  the  Goods  in  this 
department  seems  to  me  too  high  ...  if  we  have  to  compete  for 
the  trade  the  cheapest  shop  will  ultimately  carry  the  day 
After  his  experience  Ogden  interested  himself  in  the 
question.  On  November  12,  1825,  he  wrote  to  Simpson: 
“ . . . three  different  Fur  Companys  and  St.  Louis  Company 
with  a list  of  Petty  traders  who  offer  and  give  as  high  as  three  to 
three  and  a half  dollar  p.  lb.  for  the  most  indifferent  Beaver  and 
goods  at  a trifling  value  independent  of  their  wishes  our  freemen 
could  not  resist  such  tempting  terms  compared  to  ours 

When  McLoughlin’s  reforms  had  been  put  into  operation, 
Ogden,  writing  under  date  of  October  10,  1826  (after  the 
return  from  his  second  encounter  with  the  Americans),  spoke 
thus  of  the  results  of  the  delay  : “ ...  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  present  Plan  had  not  been  adopted  many  years  since,  for 
from  the  exorbitant  price  the  Trappers  paid  for  their  Goods 
and  horses  is  solely  to  be  attributed  their  desertion  and  former 
misconduct 

In  the  end  the  Committee  awoke  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  wrote  Simpson  on  March  12,  1827  : “ We  can 
afford  to  pay  as  good  a price  as  the  Americans  and  where  there 
is  risk  of  meeting  their  parties  it  is  necessary  to  pay  as  much 
or  something  more  . . .”.  They  then  added,  as  a reminder  to 
Simpson  of  the  error  of  his  overzealous  profit  plan  on  the 
Columbia : “ By  attempting  to  make  such  expeditions  too 
profitable  the  whole  may  be  lost.  . . 

Simpson,  thus  reminded,  saw  his  error  and  wrote 
McLoughlin  on  July  9,  1827  : “ . . . We  therefore  entreat 
that  no  exertions  be  spared  to  explore  and  Trap  every  part  of 
the  country  and  as  the  service  is  both  dangerous  and  laborious 
we  wish  our  people  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  liberality  ”.® 

that  we  were  able  to  make  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of  a made  Beaver  from 
the  Snakes,  and  Mr.  Ogdens  returns  fall  1825  are  the  first  on  which  we  could 
ascertain  the  costs  of  a made  Beaver.  . . ”. 

^ D.4/120,  fos.  52,  53d.  2 See  Appendix  A,  p.  256. 

® Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  283. 

< III,  Ixvii-viii.  Ibid. 
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And  finally,  on  July  25,  1827,  Simpson  openly  acknowledged 
to  the  Governor  and  Committee  : “We  now  when  too  late 
perceive  that  our  former  system  of  trade  with  those  people 
[freemen]  was  bad 

vi 

While  still  smarting  from  his  encounter  with  the  Americans, 
Ogden  wrote  to  Simpson,  the  Chief  Factors  and  Chief 
Traders,  on  June  27,  1825:  “You  need  not  anticipate 
another  expedition  ensuing  Year  to  this  Country,  for  not  a 
freeman  will  return,  and  should  they,  it  would  be  to  join 
the  Americans 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Simpson  to  trap  bare 
the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Columbia,  McLoughlin  had  sent 
Finan  McDonald  and  Thomas  McKay  on  August  20,  1 825,  to 
trap  in  the  Klamath  Lake  region  of  Southern  Oregon.^ 

When  Ogden  returned  from  his  first  Snake  expedition  in 
November,  1825,  McLoughlin,  according  to  plan,  sent  him  to 
join  McDonald.  Meanwhile,  McDonald  had  settled  down  on 
Deschutes  River  in  Eastern  Oregon  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
Ogden.  When  they  met  on  December  9,  1825,  Ogden  found, 
to  his  surprise,  that  McDonald  had  no  guide  who  knew  the 
country.  Rather  than  risk  going  without  a competent  Indian 
guide,  Ogden  set  his  course  across  Oregon  in  the  direction  of 
the  Snake  Country.  This  part  of  Oregon  had  never  been 
trapped  by  white  men  and,  since  it  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
Columbia,  was  to  be  trapped  close,  as  ordered  by  Simpson. 
Ogden  trapped  as  he  went  and  after  suffering  many  hardships 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Burnt  Rivers  on 
February  ii,  1826,  Thereupon  he  followed  up  the  Snake, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  again  to  meet  Americans. 
After  his  brush  with  the  Americans  under  Gardner  in  1 825,  he 
seems  to  have  become  allergic  to  them.  In  this  his  second 
trip,  when  he  was  informed  that  there  were  some  in  the 
vicinity,  he  said  on  March  20,  1826  : “I  dread  meeting  with 
the  Americans  ”. 

^ Ibid.,  n.  2. 

^ See  Appendix  B,  p.  258. 
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This  probably  was  not  a physical  but  a diplomatic  fear.  He 
was  given  the  task  of  hunting  with  freemen,  as  well  as  engagees. 
He  had  had  a very  difficult  journey,  both  horses  and  men  going 
as  many  as  four  days  without  food.  Hungry  men  are  desperate 
men.  To  have  come  upon  a group  of  Americans  at  that  time, 
with  their  tempting  offers  of  high  prices  for  pelts  and  food  to 
tighten  their  belts,  was  sufficient  for  him  to  feel  he  would  be 
put  to  the  test  of  devising  peaceful  means  of  holding  his 
company  together.  He  had  been  in  that  position  on  the 
previous  hunt,  and  had  lost.  Naturally  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  relish  a return  engagement,  especially  when  he  felt 
“ some  will  attempt  desertion  I have  not  the  least  doubt  after 
the  sufferings  they  have  endured  can  it  be  otherwise  ”. 

This  dread  was  further  heightened  when,  on  March  24, 
Ogden  met  more  Indians  near  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and 
the  Raft,  carrying  an  American  flag.  They  had  some  trinkets 
of  American  manufacture  with  which  they  were  obviously 
pleased.  Thus  he  had  ample  evidence  to  justify  his  feeling 
that  the  Americans  were  playing  a game  which  he  would  have 
to  meet  with  all  his  diplomatic  skill. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  had  raised  his  umbrella  before 
it  rained.  “ About  10  o’clock  ” on  Sunday,  April  9,  he  was 
surprised  by  “ the  arrival  of  a Paity  of  Americans  ^ and  some 
of  our  deserters  of  last  Year  28  in  all  ”.  But  the  Americans 
were  equally  surprised  at  seeing  Ogden,  for  they  thought  that 
his  experience  “ of  last  year  would  have  prevented  ” him 
“ from  again  returning  to  this  quarter  ”.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Americans  had  put  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse, 

^ These  Americans  were  an  Ashley  wintering  party,  who,  under  orders  of 
William  Sublette,  had  wintered  on  Great  Salt  Lake.  Sublette,  meanwhile,  had 
returned  and  spent  the  winter  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  spring  of  1826,  this  party 
hunted  the  tributaries  of  the  Snake  as  far  west  as  Raft  River.  On  their  return 
they  met  Ogden  on  Portneuf  River.  Ogden  does  not  name  the  leader.  It  is 
known  that  both  James  Bridger  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  were  members  of  this 
party  and  probably  were  among  those  who  met  Ogden.  It  is  also  certain  that 
William  Ashley,  Jedediah  Smith,  Moses  Harris  and  William  Sublette  were  not 
in  the  party  as,  on  the  date  of  the  meeting,  they  were  en  route  from  St.  Louis  to 
Great  Salt  Lake,  where  they  later  met  this  wintering  party.  See  Dale,  Ashley- 
Smith  Explorations,  p.  161  et  seq. 
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and  to  use  Ogden’s  own  words,  “ they  find  themselves 
mistaken  Clearly  Ogden  did  not  plan  this  meeting.  The 
Americans,  whom  he  said  on  March  20  “ I dread  meeting  ”, 
came  suddenly  upon  him.  Under  these  circumstances  one 
wonders  if  the  words,  “ they  found  themselves  mistaken  ”, 
were  a whistling  in  the  dark,  or  a chip-on-the-shoulder  pose. 
Much  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  old  deserters  and  also  on 
when  the  words  were  written — the  evening  following  the  first 
meeting,  or  later. 

The  reason  for  these  observations  is  that  the  next  day, 
Monday,  April  lo,  he  was  again  visited  by  “ The  Strangers  ”. 
This  time  their  attitude  was  very  different  from  that  on  the  first 
meeting,  in  May,  1825.  He  was  not  only  able  to  trade  for 
“93  Large  and  small  Beaver  and  2 Otters  seasoned  Skins  at  a 
reasonable  rate  ”,  but,  undoubtedly  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
received  from  his  old  deserters  of  last  year  eighty-one  and  a 
half  Beavers  in  part  payment  of  their  old  debts  due  the 
Company  ; and,  as  if  for  good  measure,  Ogden  added  : 
“ also  two  notes  of  hand  from  Mr.  Montour  for  his  Balance 
Gabriel  Prudhommes  and  Pierre  Tevanitogans  also  we  secured 
all  the  Skins  they  had  ”.^  Ogden  reported  it  as  “ a busy  day  in 
settling  with  them  and  more  to  my  satisfaction  ”.  The 
satisfaction  probably  was  increased  by  his  observation  that  the 
deserters  were  ” already  tired  of  their  New  Masters  ”,  and  he 
was  of  the  “ opinion  ” they  would  soon  return  ” to  their  old 
employers  ”. 

Thus  the  events  of  April  10  may  have  coloured  the  statement 
in  April  9,  especially  if  it  were  not  written  until  after  the  tenth. 

But  a greater  relief  was  still  in  store  for  Ogden.  The  fear  he 
had  had  that  again  his  men  might  desert  him,  as  they  had  last 
year,  proved  entirely  groundless.  It  was  “ late  ” next  morning, 

^ Montour,  Prudhomme,  and  Tevanitagon  were  among  those  who  deserted 
Ogden  the  year  before.  Kittson,  in  his  journal  of  May  25,  1825,  said: 
“ Montour  asked  me  for  his  account.  I showed  him  the  ammount ...  he 
then  said  to  Mr.  Ogden,  I have  about  ^2%()  in  the  Companys  hands  for 
which  they  seem  not  to  give  me  Interest,  let  them  now  keep  it  altogether 
for  my  Debt  and  that  of  Prudhomme’s  ”.  (See  p.  235.)  Apparently  that  was 
not  enough  as  they  were  here  giving  notes  and  pelts  on  account  of  their  old 
indebtedness. 
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April  1 1,  that  Ogden  and  the  Americans  parted  company,  and 
he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  recording  : “ not  one  of  our 
Party  appeared  the  least  inclined  to  leave  us  not  even  a hint  was 
given 

And  so  the  bad  dream  ended.  The  dire  results  which  Ogden 
outlined  so  vividly  in  his  journal  of  May  23-25,  1825,  and 
reiterated  in  his  letter  of  July  10,  1825,  which  have  been 
stressed  so  pointedly  by  writers  as  little  short  of  a catastrophe, 
now  had  a compensatory  sequel.  Much  printers’  ink  had  been 
spilled  before  this  sequel  was  known.  The  defeat  of  May 
23-25,  1825,  is  offset  by  the  victory  of  April  9-1 1 of  1826. 

It  was  part  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  American  fortunes  in 
the  far  west.  The  victory  of  Astor  in  landing  at  Astoria  ahead 
of  the  North  West  Company  in  18  ii  was  neutralized  by  the 
victory  of  the  North  West  Company’s  questionable  purchase 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1813.  Now  again  the  victory 
of  the  Americans  in  causing  the  trappers  to  desert  Ogden  and 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1825  is  offset  by  their  failure 
to  repeat  in  1826. 

vii 

These  two  experiences  are  the  only  ones  covered  by  the 
journals  in  this  volume.  Ogden  made  a third  trip  between 
September  12,  1826,  and  July  18,  1827.  In  this  expedition 
he  met  no  Americans.  The  trip  almost  completely  covered 
Central  and  Southern  Oregon. 

The  journal  of  Ogden’s  fourth  expedition  has  been  published 
in  a more  or  less  abridged  edition  in  Volume  XI  of  The  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly.  The  part  of  it  which  deals  with  Ogden’s 
third  encounter  with  the  Americans  should  be  considered  here. 

On  September  25,  1827,  Ogden  met  a party  of  six  Americans 
under  one  Johnson  in  what  is  now  Southern  Idaho.  Learning 
that  the  entire  party  consisted  of  forty  Americans  and  a group 
of  Nez  Perces  Indians,  he  at  once  said  : “ My  sanguine  hopes 
of  beaver  here  are  blasted  ”.  This  was  only  the  beginning,  for 
the  journal  is  full  of  references  to  his  contacts  with  the 
Americans.  They  remained  near  him  on  much  of  the  trip. 
At  first  they  refused  to  trade  any  beaver  whatever.  By  the  end 
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of  October  (24th),  they  began  to  trade  for  supplies.  It  did  not 
take  Ogden  long  to  find  their  weakness.  On  stormy  days, 
while  McKay  and  his  men  were  out  with  their  traps,  Ogden 
was  passing  the  time  pleasantly  in  camp  with  the  idle 
Americans.  In  another  month  (November  25),  he  met  “ The 
Horse  ”,  a Lower  Snake  chief  with  an  American  flag.  He 
was  brought  into  camp  and  given  a shirt,  scalpers,  powder  and 
balls,  looking  glass,  beads,  axe  and  other  items  and  sent  on  his 
way.  He  showed  his  appreciation  by  picking  up  some  other 
articles  as  he  left. 

The  winter  had  set  in  early  and  was  very  severe.  By 
November  30,  the  Americans  had  traded  over  100  pelts  to 
Ogden,  and  decided  to  return  to  their  headquarters  on  Great 
Salt  Lake.^  During  the  month  and  a half  they  had  been  with 
Ogden  they  had  caught  only  twenty-six  beaver,  so  Ogden  got 
a good  look  at  their  tactics  and  energy,  and  accordingly  lost  all 
fear  of  them  as  competitors. 

On  December  24  an  American,  Samuel  Tullock,^  came  into 
camp  with  five  other  Americans.  He  and  Ogden  discussed  the 
Gardner-Ogden  episode  of  1825.  He  said  that  Gardner’s 
actions  had  not  been  approved  by  the  other  Americans. 

On  February  19,  1828,  Ogden  found  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot.  Two  American  trappers,  Goodrich  and  Johnson,  had 
joined  Ogden  the  preceding  fall.  Their  leader,  Robert 
Campbell,  told  him  that  they  were  both  indebted  to  Smith, 
Jackson  and  Sublette.  Ogden  could  understand  this  because 
the  men  who  deserted  him  in  1825  were  then  indebted  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  as  a result  Ogden  seized  some  of 
their  furs  to  apply  on  account.  Now  that  Ogden  had  deserting 
Americans  in  his  camp  indebted  to  the  American  company,  he 
said  to  Campbell  : “ I had  no  knowledge  of  the  same  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  secure  his  men  and  debts  also  ”.  One 
wonders  if  Ogden  would  have  been  satisfied  had  Gardner  given 
him  the  same  reply  in  1825.  The  two  Americans  did  return 
later  to  their  old  company  and  the  episode  ended. 

Because  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  Americans  in  small 
groups  were  in  and  out  of  Ogden’s  party  much  of  the  time. 

^ Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XI,  365.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  367. 
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They  were  trying  to  cross  the  mountains  to  their  headquarters 
on  Great  Salt  Lake.  One  of  their  troubles  was  lack  of  snow 
shoes.  They  offered  high  prices  to  Ogden  and  his  men  to 
furnish  them.  The  men  not  only  refused  but  Ogden  showed 
his  fine  Italian  hand  in  the  matter  when  he  wrote  : “ The 
American  now  is  very  low  spirited.  He  cannot  hire  a man  to 
go  to  his  cache  nor  snow  shoes,  nor  does  he  suspect  that  I 
prevented  ” (January  23,  1828). 

Ogden  had  a reason.  The  Americans  had  brought  cards 
with  them  and  spent  much  time  gambling  away  their  furs,  a 
habit  he  did  not  want  started  among  his  men.  Also  he  feared 
that  if  they  could  get  through  to  their  headquarters,  they 
would  return  with  liquor  and  get  all  the  skins  the  Indians 
had. 

However,  he  let  us  into  his  secret  thoughts  when  he  wrote  : 
“ I dread  their  returning  with  liquor.  A small  quantity  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  them  but  the  reverse  to  me.  I know 
not  their  intentions  but  had  I the  same  chance  they  have,  long 
since  I would  have  had  a good  stock  of  liquor  here,  and  every 
beaver  in  the  camp  would  be  mine  ” (January  25,  1828).  It  is 
evident  that  Ogden  had  a very  different  idea  of  trade  with 
liquor  than  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had,  and,  but  for  their 
restraint,  the  matter  might  have  been  very  different. 

This  brought  to  an  end  Ogden’s  conflicts  with  the  Americans 
in  the  Snake  Country.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  first  encounter 
he  was  worsted  because  he  had  freemen  as  trappers  whom  the 
Company,  in  its  outfitting  system,  had  treated  badly,  and  whom 
Simpson  had  tried  to  exploit  in  the  face  of  an  active  competition 
by  Americans  offering  higher  prices  for  their  furs. 

In  the  second  encounter  Ogden  was  frightened.  He  feared 
a repetition  of  the  first  encounter.  He  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  his  old  deserters  were  not  so  enthusiastic  after 
several  months  with  the  Americans  as  they  had  been  at  the 
first  encounter.  The  result  was  that  he  lost  no  other  men  by 
desertion.  The  turn  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
former  deserters.  At  best  he  had  suffered  no  defeat. 

In  the  third  encounter  he  had  come  off  victor.  By  that  time 
McLoughlin  had  increased  the  price  he  would  pay  for  beaver 
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and  the  Company  and  Simpson  had  admitted  the  error  of  the 
former  policy.  But  it  must  be  added  that  by  experience  Ogden 
had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  Americans  and  had  tactically 
worsted  them. 

From  this  time  the  contest  was  on  a more  equal  basis,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  freemen. 

viii 

There  was  no  change  in  the  policy  to  trap  the  country  dry. 
As  late  as  March  12,  1827,  the  Company  wrote  Simpson: 
“ ...  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  hunt  as  bare  as  possible  all  the 
Country  South  of  the  Columbia  and  West  of  the  Mountains 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  Ogden  conducted  his  third 
expedition,  mostly  in  present  Eastern  and  Southern  Oregon. 
Although  it  was  a carrying-out  of  the  Simpson  policy,  yet  it 
left  the  Snake  Country  far  to  the  East  largely  unprotected 
during  1826-27.  This  allowed  the  Americans  to  have  a field 
day  in  the  district. 

As  a result,  Simpson  reported  on  July  25,  1827:  “the 
Trade  of  the  Flat  Head  Post  suffered  very  materially  last  year 
a great  part  of  its  return  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans 

Before  Ogden  set  out  on  his  fifth  expedition,  two  things  had 
happened.  Jedediah  Smith,  one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the 
Americans,  had  crossed  into  California  and  gone  north  into 
Oregon.  This  was  the  boldest  move  the  Americans  had 
made  and  their  first  expedition  into  California  and  Oregon 
proper. 

The  expedition  was  all  but  wiped  out  on  the  Umpqua  River 
in  Oregon.  McLoughlin  came  to  the  aid  of  Smith  and 
recovered  most  of  his  furs.  While  at  Fort  Vancouver  Ogden 
met  Smith  and  the  incident  greatly  strengthened  Ogden’s 
confidence  in  himself. 

The  second  thing  was  that  the  Convention  of  1827  had 
extended  the  period  of  joint  occupation  agreed  to  in  1818,  until 
notice  of  its  reconsideration  was  given  by  either  party  to  it.  At 
once  the  Company  embarked  on  a policy  of  “ inexorable 
1 H.B.S.,  III,  Ixviii.  2 Ibid. 
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competition  It  now  added  to  its  scorched  earth  policy  the 
further  idea  of  controlling  the  lands  south  of  the  Columbia  in 
order  that  it  might  have  something  to  give  up  at  the  bargaining 
table  when,  and  if,  that  time  earned 


V.  INCIDENTS  REVEALED  BY  THE  JOURNALS 

OF  1824-26 

i 

Considerable  argument  has  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not 
Ogden  saw  and  discovered  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1825.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  his  journal  of  1824-25  has  not  been  published 
previously,  all  evidence  that  he  saw  the  lake  has  been  based  on 
two  of  his  letters.  The  earlier  one  was  dated  East  Fork, 
Missouri,  July  10,  1825.  In  it  he  said  : “ the  5th  May  we 
reach’d  Bear  River  supposed  ...  to  be  the  Spanish  River  or 
Rio  Collorado,  but  it  is  not ...  we  in  descending  . . . found 
it  discharged  into  a large  Lake  of  100  Miles  in  length”.^ 
Ogden  thus  mentioned  “ a large  Lake  ” but  did  not  say  that 
he  saw  it. 

Almost  a year  later,  on  July  i,  1 826,  he  does  say  that  he  saw 
the  lake  : “ it  is  the  same  Lake  I saw  last  year  on  the  Spanish 
waters  ”.®  There  is  no  statement  either  by  Ogden  in  his 
journal  or  by  Kittson  in  his,  that  Ogden  saw  the  lake  at  any 
time  on  this  journey  in  1825.  Hence  the  1826  statement 
cannot  be  supported  by  any  journal  reference. 

The  statement  in  the  letter  of  July  10,  1825,  can  be  checked 
both  as  to  the  date,  May  5,  and  the  discharge  of  Bear  River 
into  a lake.  On  May  5 Ogden  wrote  in  his  journal  : “ our 
Course  this  day  was  west  over  a fine  Plain  Covered  with 
Buffaloes  and  thousands  of  Small  Gulls  the  latter  was  a Strange 
Sight  to  us  I presume  some  large  body  of  Water  near  at  hand 

^ Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  294. 

2 Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  Merk,  “ Snake  Country  Expedition, 
1824-25  ”,  p.  108. 

® Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  275. 
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at  present  unknown  to  us  all  Thus  on  May  5 a large  body 
of  water  was  presumed^  not  seen,  and  “ unknown  to  us  all 
On  May  22,  Ogden  wrote  in  his  journal : “ From  two  of 
our  trappers  who  Came  in  inform  me  they  had  Seen  a large 
lake  equal  in  size  Winipeg  & that  Bear  River  & New  [Ogden] 
River  discharge  their  Waters  in  the  Lake  so  the  point  is  now 
ascertained  that  Bear  River  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Spanish 
River  from  what  they  Could  observe  the  Lake  runs  due  west 
This  establishes  the  fact  that  it  was  May  22  and  not  May  5 
that  the  Bear  River  was  found  to  discharge  into  a large  lake.  It 
also  establishes  the  further  fact  that  two  of  Ogden’s  men,  and 
not  Ogden,  saw  the  lake. 

Kittson,  however,  reported  on  May  12  that  “ MacKay  went 
on  a high  Mountain  where  he  had  a view  of  the  Country 
around  us.  A large  lake  into  which  Bear  River  falls  in,  is  not 
above  12  miles  from  this  and  bearing  about  S.W.  from  this 
spot  Thus  the  Kittson  journal  reveals  that  McKay  saw 
the  lake  on  May  12,  1825.  The  Ogden  journal  says  that  two 
of  Ogden’s  men  saw  it  on  May  22.  Neither  journal  credits 
Ogden  with  having  seen  it  at  any  time  on  the  expedition. 
Ogden’s  letters  of  July  10,  1825,  or  July  i,  1826,  are  not 
confirmed  by  either  his  or  Kittson’s  journal.  On  the  other 
hand  Ogden  in  the  journal  of  his  fifth  visit  to  the  Snake,  took 
particular  pains  to  say  on  December  26,  1828  : “Had  a 
distant  view  of  great  Salt  Lake  ”,  and  on  December  28 
following  he  said  : “ Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  ”.2 

When  Ogden  left  “ Ogden’s  Hole  ” on  May  25  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  north,  and  on  May  26  was  on  his  old 
encampment  of  May  14.^  McArthur  and  Sawyer  think  it 

1 This  camp  seems  to  have  been  on  Blacksmith  Fork,  which  is  the  middle  of 
three  confluent  streams  tributary  to  the  Bear  River  about  twenty  miles  from  where 
it  empties  into  Great  Salt  Lake. 

2 Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XI,  389. 

® The  camp  of  May  14  was  probably  on  Muddy  Creek,  only  “ 3 miles  west 
and  6 miles  South  ” of  the  camp  of  May  12  on  Blacksmith  Fork.  Muddy  was 
the  southern.  Blacksmith  the  middle  and  Logan  the  northern  of  the  three 
confluent  streams  tributary  to  Bear  River  about  twenty  air  miles  from  where 
Bear  River  empties  into  Great  Salt  Lake. 
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possible  for  Ogden  to  have  seen  the  lake  from  this  encampment 
by  taking  a short  side  trip  from  the  route  of  march.  Inasmuch 
as  this  camp  was  about  six  miles  from  the  camp  of  May  12 
when  McKay  climbed  a “ high  Mountain  ” and  saw  it,  Ogden 
presumably  could  have  done  the  same.  If  so,  then  he  saw  it  on 
May  26.  Thus  the  conflict  may  wage  long  whether  or  not 
Ogden  saw  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1825,  and  if  so,  when. 

That  Ogden  discovered  the  lake  is  another  moot  question. 
Dale  is  convinced  that  either  Etienne  Provot  or  James  Bridger 
discovered  it  in  the  spring  of  1825  or  possibly  in  the  fall  of 
1824.^  Merk,  however,  contends  “ These  men  [Provot  and 
Bridger]  may  have  preceded  Ogden  to  Great  Salt  Lake  by 
several  months.  But  Ogden’s  discovery  alone  is  substantiated 
by  direct  contemporary  proof — the  proof  of  the  documents 
that  follow  The  documents  “ that  follow  ” on  which 
Merk  relied  was  the  Ogden  letter  of  July  10,  1825,  which,  as 
indicated  above,  is  not  supported  by  either  Ogden’s  or 
Kittson’s  journal.  Per  contra,  Kittson’s  journal  shows  that 
McKay  saw  the  lake  and  Ogden  at  no  place  in  his  journal  says 
that  he  saw  it. 


ii 

On  March  23,  1826,  Ogden  crossed  from  the  north  bank 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Raft  River,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth 
returned  to  the  point  at  which  the  Raft  joined  the  Snake.  It 
was  here  that  he  found  much  wild  hemlock  on  which  the 
beaver  had  fed,  giving  their  flesh  a “ strange  taste  ”.  The 
next  day  one  of  the  Canadians  was  seriously  ill,  a condition 
which  was  attributed  to  eating  the  beaver  meat.  He  was 
“ suddenly  seized  with  a violent  pain  in  his  Loins  and  from 
thence  his  head  and  shortly  after  entirely  lost  all  motion  of  his 
Limbs  ”.  His  suffering  was  severe  for  “ nearly  four  hours  ”, 
and  then  apparently  subsided.  The  remedy  was  “ pepper  and 
powder  [gun  powder]  mixed  in  water  ”.  Ogden  moved  on 
up  the  Snake  and  reported  no  further  illness. 

^ Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  100—01. 

2 Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  100-01. 
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On  his  homeward  journey  he  reached  Raft  River  on  May  7, 
and  again  his  men  were  stricken.  The  previous  experience  of 
March  25  seems  not  to  have  been  a sufficient  warning.  Under 
date  of  May  7,  Ogden  wrote : “ Three  of  the  party  seriously 
111  attributed  to  the  Beaver  Meat  which  from  the  scarcity  of 
wood  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  and  quantity  of  wild  hemlock 
on  which  we  have  convincing  proofs  they  subsist  on  I have  no 
cause  to  doubt  occasions  their  Illness  they  were  all  seised 
nearly  in  a simalar  manner  by  violent  pains  in  their  head  and 
limbs  one  in  particular  suffered  most  excruciating  pains  and 
at  times  almost  despaired  of  his  life  by  the  assistance  of  pepper 
toward  evening  they  recovered  the  use  of  their  Limbs  but  still 
remained  weak  ”. 

On  the  following  day,  May  8,  he  continued : “ shortly 
after  The  first  party  started  two  of  the  men  were  brought  back 
being  seised  with  the  same  Illness  as  those  of  yesterday 
Pierre  the  Iroquois  fell  senseless  at  his  traps  he  endeavoured 
to  reach  the  Camp  but  could  not  I sent  men  for  him  and  they 
found  him  laying  in  the  Plains  unable  to  move  the  same 
remedy  was  applied  as  yesterday  which  afforded  them  relief  : 
it  is  rather  strange  the  Beaver  appear  to  destroy  great  quantities 
of  wild  hemlock  ”.  The  illness  was  prevalent.  On  May  9, 
Ogden  wrote  : “ . . . but  one  of  the  men  who  was  so  seriously 
111  yesterday  from  eating  Beaver  that  we  could  not  move  him 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  Camp  are  nearly  in  a simalar 
state  . . .”.  On  May  10  he  moved  camp  although  the  men 
were  still  ill.  The  next  day  he  wrote  : “ . . . four  more  of  the 
men  were  again  violently  seised  with  Illness  this  day  and  so 
great  were  their  sufferings  that  they  lay  in  the  road  and  it  was 
night  ere  they  reach  the  encampment  with  the  exception  of 
seven  the  whole  camp  as  been  111,  and  altho  they  have  eat  of 
the  same  Beaver  have  not  been  affected  by  it  ”. 

Ogden  was  so  curious  about  the  illness  that  he  made  a 
guinea  pig  of  himself.  On  the  same  day  he  says  ; “ I gave  it 
[the  meat]  a trial  myself  but  have  escaped  and  altho  all  [who] 
have  been  111  appear  to  suffer  greatly  still  I cannot  but  regret 
I have  escaped  on  examining  the  Meat  ot  the  Beaver  the  only 
difference  I could  observe  is  the  flesh  being  of  redder  colour 
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and  more  Oily  in  point  of  taste  not  the  slightest  difference 
But  he  spoke  too  soon,  for  on  May  1 5,  four  days  after  he  had 
sampled  the  tainted  meat  with  no  ill  effects,  he  wrote  : “ I was 
this  day  seriously  111  from  the  effects  of  eating  Beaver  I never 
suffered  more  for  three  hours  the  pain  was  great  and  it  left  me 
so  weak  I can  scarcely  crawl 

Ogden  and  his  men  must  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  this 
illness.  They  all  knew  that  Malade  or  Sickly  River  got  its 
name  because  of  illness  resulting  from  eating  beaver  on  that 
river.  This  was  due  to  the  beaver  eating  certain  roots  at  that 
place.  They  probably  did  not  -realise  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  roots  the  beaver  ate  on  Malade  River 
and  the  wild  hemlock  they  ate  here.^ 

There  appear  to  have  been  toxic  symptoms  which  might  well 
have  resulted  from  hemlock  contamination.^  The  remedy, 
however,  is  new  to  a modern  practitioner,  who,  when  questioned 
about  it,  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  does  not  question 
but  that  the  patient  recovered,  but  does  question  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  remedy,  other  than  as  an  emetic.^ 


^ The  root  might  well  have  been  wild  swamp  hemlock. 

^ The  “ alkaloid  (coniine)  found  in  conium  maculatum  (common  or  spotted 
“ poison  ” hemlock),  is  found  in  all  parts  ot  the  plant,  being  especially  prevalent 
in  the  seeds,  and  is  the  characteristic  poisonous  alkaloid  of  conium.  . . The 
toxic  properties  of  conium  were  known  to  the  ancients,  who  used  it  as  a judicial 
poison,  Socrates,  among  others,  having  been  put  to  death  by  drinking  its  infusion.” 

“ Symptoms. . . The  general  symptoms  are  languor  and  drowsiness,  which 
does  not  pass  into  actual  sleep,  prickling  sensations  in  the  muscles,  muscular 
weakness,  pain  in  the  head,  twitching  and  tremors  together  with  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  some  of  the  muscles,  apparently  arising  from  a partial  paralysis  of  the 
peripheral  nerves.  The  movements  are  weak  and  unsteady,  the  gait  being 
staggering.” 

“ Treatment.  Evacuation  and  lavage  of  the  stomach  with  tannin,  and 
stimulating  agents  and  measures,  with  every  effort,  including  artificial  respiration 
. . . constitute  the  treatment.”  Webster,  Legal  Medicine  and  Toxicology,  1930 
ed.,  61  iff. 

® Mr.  Leo  A.  Isaac,  Silviculturist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Pacific  Northwest  Division,  Forest  Service,  gave  the  following  information  : “ I 
was  intrigued  by  the  record  of  poisoning  from  mountain  hemlock  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  if  you  learned  whether  or  not  the  consumed  poison  could  be 
transferred  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  so  that  it  would  poison  anyone  eating  the 
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In  comparing  Ogden’s  and  Kittson’s  journals  one  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Ogden  had  on  his  shoulders  the  responsibility  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  expedition.  An  essential  element 
in  the  success  of  every  such  expedition  lies  in  the  body  of 
trappers.  In  this  instance  they  were  largely  freemen,  and  we 
have  seen  how  essentially  unreliable  they  were.  Ogden 
accordingly  had  other  things  to  think  of  than  merely  to  keep 
his  journal.  He  understood,  however,  that  the  Company 
required  him  to  do  this. 

Kittson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  responsibilities.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  he  was  under  no  duty  to  keep  a journal.  He 
was  a volunteer  at  the  task  and  probably  had  many  hours  free 
of  responsibility  when  Ogden  was  planning  his  next  move. 
Ogden  thus  wrote  often  under  pressure  of  executive  duty, 
while  Kittson  wrote  after  his  regular  administrative  duties  were 
done.  Doubtless,  had  the  order  been  reversed,  the  contrast 
would  have  been  equally  so. 

Probably  the  most  striking  difference  in  the  two  journals  is 
their  failure  to  agree  on  the  daily  mileage.  The  instances 
when  they  do  are  few.  But  even  a greater  contrast  lies  in  the 
fact  that  at  times  Ogden  recorded  a distance  twice  as  great  as 
that  recorded  by  Kittson,  and  at  times  this  fact  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  As  a result,  the  total  mileage  recorded  in  the  two 
journals  is  not  greatly  different.  Both  journals  err  at  times  in 
recording  the  direction  travelled.  This  becomes  evident  when 
one  attempts  to  chart  the  course.  Mr.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
points  out  in  his  study  of  the  Kittson  map  that  the  confusion 
exists  there  as  well  as  in  the  text. 

Kittson  was  often  more  careful  to  record  geographic  objects, 

flesh.  Our  range  men  say  that  it  is  an  extremely  toxic  poison  and  that  a very 
small  quantity  of  it  might  cause  great  distress.  They  felt  that  in  cleaning  the 
animals  enough  of  the  poison  might  have  gotten  on  the  meat  from  the  handling 
to  contaminate  it  or  that  the  men  drank  water  from  small  side  streams  that  had 
been  contaminated  by  the  poison  weed.  The  record  of  the  poison  is  that  it  acts 
very  quickly,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ogden  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  poison  for 
several  days  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  too  might  have  gotten  some  of  the  poison 
from  water  instead  of  from  the  beaver  flesh.” 
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such  as  lakes  with  their  approximate  dimensions,  which  are 
material  aids  in  charting  the  course.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  text  and  supporting  notes,  Ogden  and  Kittson  differed 
materially  in  the  question  of  when  the  Americans  started  with 
Ogden  and  when  they  left  him.  Kittson  also  was  much  more 
detailed  in  describing  the  conditions  surrounding  the  incident 
of  the  desertion  of  the  freemen  to  the  Americans.  He  gave  the 
names  of  the  deserters  and  indicated  whether  they  paid  their 
debt  before  leaving.  One  is  not  surprised  at  this  difference 
because  Kittson  was  on  the  whole  an  observer  of  the  event, 
with  time  to  be  more  detailed.  Ogden,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  He  was  determining  his  course  of 
action  under  fire  and  at  one  instance  in  the  face  of  an  open 
attack.  The  wonder  is  that  he  could  compose  himself 
sufficiently  to  record  the  event  as  well  as  he  did.  Consequently, 
the  Kittson  journal  is  the  more  reliable  account  of  the  incident. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Ogden  carried  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  one  finds  in  his  journal  expressions 
bordering  on  despair  when  he  thought  he  would  have  to  turn 
back,  and  expressions  of  great  pleasure  when  the  catches  were 
good.  Kittson,  without  such  responsibility,  had  no  occasion 
to  make  such  entries. 

Ogden  likewise  recorded  bits  of  philosophising  when  some 
event  called  such  forth.  This  Kittson  never  did.  Ogden’s 
journal,  accordingly,  is  a more  human  document.  It  records 
emotions,  high  and  low,  and  thus  has  a greater  range  of  human 
interest.  Kittson  was  more  of  the  amanuensis  type.  Being 
free  of  the  burdens  of  the  journey,  he  did  not  experience  the 
ups  and  downs  of  fortune  and  accordingly  did  not  record  them. 
His  journal  is  more  monotonous,  lacking  the  recording  of  the 
ranges  of  emotion.  He  gave  one  display  of  emotion  in 
recording  his  separation  from  Ogden  and  in  expressing  his 
sincere  concern  for  Ogden’s  welfare  at  the  hands  of  his 
unreliable  freemen.  Kittson  had  seen  how  unruly  they  could 
be  and  showed  his  feelings  for  Ogden,  bordering  on  affection. 
Ogden  at  no  place  in  his  journal  recorded  any  reciprocal  feeling 
toward  Kittson  at  this  parting.  Later,  on  his  return,  when  he 
approached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  separation,  he  recorded  a 
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laconic  note  to  that  effect  as  if  the  spot  recalled  the  event.  But 
there  is  no  indication  other  than  the  mere  record  of  the  event. 

On  the  whole,  Ogden  wrote  as  the  executive  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  duties.  When  these  were  relieved  a bit  he  wrote  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  moralised,  speculated  on  the  future, 
condemned  his  freemen  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  against 
the  Indians  to  the  point  of  wishing  their  extermination.  He 
even  recorded  his  opinion  as  differing  from  that  of  the  policy 
of  the  Company  in  the  question  of  dealing  in  liquor  with  the 
Indians.  He  gloated  a bit  at  his  ability  to  outwit  the  Americans 
and  clandestinely  thwart  their  plans.  All  this  he  recorded 
openly,  knowing  full  well  that  it  would  be  read  and  carefully 
digested  in  detail  in  London  by  the  Governor  and  Committee. 
No  weakling  wrote  thus,  it  is  no  account  of  an  amanuensis — it 
is  the  straightforward  record  of  an  executive  facing  his 
responsibilities  unafraid. 


VI.  OGDEN’S  CHARACTERISTICS 
AND  LEADERSHIP 

Written  though  they  were  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
and  with  the  added  trait  that  they  were  meant  for  ultimate 
reading  in  distant  London,  Ogden’s  journals  nevertheless 
clearly  reveal  his  characteristics  and  power  of  leadership. 

In  three  of  the  Snake  Country  expeditions  he  met  the 
Americans.  In  the  first  one  he  was  distinctly  the  loser ; the 
second  one,  at  the  worst,  was  a draw ; while  in  the  third  he 
clearly  turned  the  tables  on  the  Americans. 

He  came  into  the  district  which  had  been  hunted  by  four 
different  trappers  before  him.  He  always  had  good  returns 
with  but  small  loss  of  human  life,  although  the  region  was 
infested  by  the  treacherous  and  hostile  Snake  and  Blackfeet 
Indians. 

The  days  of  the  expedition  leader  were  seldom  drab.  His 
freemen  were  especially  troublesome.  Often  they  reverted 
and  slipped  away  into  some  Indian  camp.  Three  of  them  tried 
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it  on  April  22.  Ogden  got  wind  of  it  and  deprived  them  of 
their  horses,  traps,  arms  and  blankets.  It  was  one  thing  to 
desert  mounted  and  fully  armed,  and  quite  another  to  walk 
away  without  arms  or  blankets.  These  three  tried  it,  but  soon 
repented  and  returned  to  camp.  One  of  them  resented  it  and 
grew  impudent  to  Ogden,  who  gave  him  a “ drubbing  ”.  Had 
Kittson  been  keeping  the  journal  he  probably  would  have 
recorded  a good  old-fashioned  fist  fight,  for  Ogden  was  quite 
capable  of  manhandling  almost  any  Indian.  It  was  this  ability 
which  made  the  Indians  respect  him  as  a leader. 

As  evidence  of  this  respect  Ogden  cited  the  conditions  under 
which  they  patiently  laboured.  On  May  6,  1826,  he  said  : 
“ ...  it  began  to  Snow  and  continued  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  many  of  the  Trappers  came  in  almost  froze  . . . naked 
as  the  greater  part  are  and  destitute  of  Shoes  ”.  He  was 
conscious  of  their  hardships,  however,  when  he  said  : “ it  is 
surprising  to  me  how  they  can  resist  It  must  have  been 
severe  when  Ogden,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  hardships,  said 
the  “ privations  to  me  [are]  greater  than  I ever  endured 
before  ”.  However,  he  took  it  all  in  his  stride  saying  : 
“ things  ...  we  cannot  prevent,  we  must  endure  patiently  ”. 

He  gave  them  credit,  however,  and  successful  leader  that  he 
was,  frankly  recorded  his  admiration  of  their  courage  in  these 
words  : “ to  their  Credit  be  it  said  not  a murmur  or  Complaint 
do  I hear  such  men  as  these  are  well  worthy  of  following 
Franklin,  for  they  certainly  are  now  well  innured  to  suffering 
two  thirds  of  them  without  a Blanket  or  any  shelter  and  have 
been  so  for  the  last  6 months  ”. 

Ogden  was  more  willing  now  to  give  them  credit  because  he 
had  met  the  Americans  twice,  and  even  their  accustomed 
enticements  caused  not  a man  to  so  much  as  hint  that  he  wanted 
to  leave.  But  this  credit  must  have  a double  entry,  part  going 
to  Ogden,  who  had  so  conducted  the  expedition  as  to  cause  his 
reputedly  shiftless  and  fickle  men  to  desire  to  follow  him. 

Not  only  was  the  life  of  Ogden  on  these  expeditions  not 
drab,  but  with  each  changing  adventure  the  character  of  the 
man  falls  into  a new  pattern.  On  June  3 he  told  how  Dears 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  trade  a Sn?ke  Indian  out  of  his  furs. 
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Ogden  sized  up  the  situation  quite  casually,  “ in  fact  with  the 
Snakes  you  must  take  them  by  suprise  take  their  property  ere 
they  have  time  to  secure  it  recompence  them  for  it  ”,  hardly 
his  customary  across-the-table-procedure.  No  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at  in  such  tactics.  He  justified  the  method  by 
saying  : “by  any  other  means  you  cannot  obtain  anything 
from  them  so  averse  are  they  to  trade  particularly  Provisions 
He  understood  their  position  and  continued : “ nor  do  I 
blame  them  as  their  resources  are  not  great  in  such  a wretched 
Country  No  dictator  could  have  outlined  his  policy  more 
clearly.  Based  on  his  other  sentiments,  this  one  appears 
scarcely  Ogden-like.  Certainly  it  is  a new  facet  to  his 
character. 

The  next  day,  June  4,  Ogden  had  a chance  to  put  his 
newly-declared  policy  into  effect.  He  came  on  a camp  of 
Snakes.  He  seized  nothing,  but  “ traded  some  roots  from 
them  ”.  He  noticed  “ they  had  a band  of  fine  fat  horses  ”. 
Horses  he  needed  badly  but  found  they  would  not  part  with 
one.  Here  certainly  was  an  opportunity  to  effectuate  his 
seizure  policy  and  then  compensate  later.  But  he  did  not.  He 
then  amended  his  position  somewhat  by  saying  that  if  he  knew 
the  Indians  had  his  property,  “ I shall  endeavour  by  fair  means 
to  secure  them  ”.  He  gave  evidence  of  what  he  meant  by  fair 
means  on  June  2,  1826,  when  he  found  two  of  his  horses  in  a 
band  of  twelve  belonging  to  a notoriously  bad  Indian.  These 
he  took,  “ but  not  without  giving  a trifle  to  the  Indian  ”. 

Again  on  June  9 following,  he  took  from  an  Indian  two 
mules  stolen  some  months  previously  from  a Canadian  freeman 
in  his  party.  Here  again,  “ a present  was  offered  ”.  In  this 
case  it  was  refused,  the  Indian  intimating  he  would  find  a 
method  of  his  own  to  secure  compensation.  This  amended 
policy  is  more  consistent  with  Ogden  and  probably  a truer 
character  slide  than  the  other  one  previously  announced. 

Ogden  certainly  had  no  love  for  the  Snakes.  He  often 
called  them  notorious  thieves.  They  stole  anything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  from  trinkets  to  horses.  So  exasperated 
was  he  with  them  on  June  9,  1826,  that  he  said  of  them, 
“ untill  an  example  and  a severe  one  be  made  of  them  there  will 
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be  no  pease  or  rest  for  the  good  or  wicked  while  they  reside  in 
their  Country  He  relied  on  the  Americans  to  punish  them 
saying : “ The  Americans  are  determined  this  season  to  make 
an  example  of  them.  I do  from  my  soul  wish  they  may  ” 
(June  8). 

Then  there  was  that  ever-present  trait  of  deception  which 
the  Indian  worked  overtime  on  both  Ogden  and  all  other 
trappers  when  they  were  giving  information  as  to  the  best 
places  to  trap.  He  said  on  June  19,  1826  ; “ how  often  this 
season  did  the  Indians  tell  us  we  should  find  Beaver  by  the 
route  we  were  travelling  and  how  well  they  have  deceived  us  ”. 

After  repeated  experiences  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  natural  for 
one  to  expect  to  hear  Ogden  give  his  frank  opinion  of  them. 
Yet  he  does  not.  Rather  he  undertakes  to  understand  why 
they  do  it.  He  said  the  Indians  can  have  no  conception  of  “ a 
Country  abounding  in  Beaver  a small  Stream  with  six  Lodges 
appears  to  them  inexhaustable  ”.  And  again  he  thinks  they 
do  not  intend  to  deceive  by  representing  their  country  to  be 
rich,  “ as  it  is  their  interest  to  see  us  amongst  them  ”.  Rather 
he  says  let  it  “ be  attributed  to  their  Ignorance  in  not  knowing 
better 

This  shows  a magnanimity  seldom  seen  among  the  fur 
traders. 

Recall  that  Ogden  was  supposed  to  trap  bare  the  Snake 
Country.  Yet  he  could  not  but  regret  seeing  it  done  by  the 
Americans.  On  June  9,  1826,  he  reported  sadly:  “ from  the 
number  of  Trappers  and  encouragement  they  give  exerting 
themselves  to  ruin  the  Country  as  fast  as  they  can  and  this  they 
will  soon  effect  ”.  This  would  doubtless  have  delighted 
Governor  Simpson,  as  he  wished  the  country  ruined  as  a 
trapping  ground,  yet  it  hurt  the  conservative  feelings  of  Ogden. 

Ogden  had  to  conduct  his  party  so  that  both  freemen,  who 
were  independent  and  autocratic  persons,  and  engagees,  who 
were  on  the  payroll  and  under  contractual  obligations,  would 
work  together  peaceably. 

Some  of  these  were  men  who  were  fugitives  from  justice, 
hardened  and  reckless  of  human  life.  Such  men  had  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Company,  which  had  a standard 
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which  must  be  recognized  in  the  trade.  It  is  an  interesting 
observation  that,  although  many  of  the  men  were  lawless 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  yet  they  recognised  the  need 
for  law  and  order  and  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  very  rigid 
rules  under  which  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  operated. 
Even  so  there  was  a limit  to  which  such  men  could  be  pushed, 
and  Ogden  seemed  instinctively  to  recognise  that  limit.  Add 
to  this  the  additional  irritation  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  one 
has  a combination  requiring  the  touch  of  a skilled  leader. 

Trapping  parties  such  as  these  had  many  elements  to 
prevent  them  becoming  monotonous.  There  was  always  the 
possible  loss  of  horses,  with  accompanying  inconveniences. 
One  had  to  have  a care  not  to  stray  too  far  from  the  group  to 
prevent  an  Indian  haircut  more  lasting  than  any  modern 
permanent  wave.  Their  food  depended  on  their  ability  to  find 
and  kill  the  elk,  deer,  buffalo,  partridge,  pidgeons  or  duck. 
Their  game  was  just  as  shy  and  their  chase  just  as  exciting  as 
today  ; the  difference  was  that  their  failure  in  the  chase  meant 
hunger,  and  they  record  as  many  as  four  consecutive  days 
without  food. 

The  untrained  observer  might  easily  think  that  the 
competing  fur  companies  followed  the  code  that  might  was 
right,  and  there  are  many  instances  which  seem  to  confirm  such 
observations.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  hectic  days  of 
1817  to  1821  in  Athabaska,  when  the  North  West  Company 
and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  in  that  desperate  struggle 
for  survival.  But  on  the  whole  there  was  a rough  and  ready 
code  which  basically  recognised  the  rights  of  property. 

It  probably  was  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  trapper,  the  right 
to  life  and  liberty  rested  on  a thinner  base,  and  a trespass 
brought  quicker  retaliation  than  in  most  other  situations,  yet 
there  was  no  reckless  disregard  of  the  right. 

Despite  all  this  there  was  a lure  in  the  wild  and  dangerous 
life  and  the  apparent  throw-back  to  primitive  man  caused  the 
trappers  to  return  to  the  adventures  for  years  on  end.  The 
money  pay  was  small,  but  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
reputation  among  those  engaged  in  the  chase  seems  to  have 
been  a predominating  incentive.  Men  prided  themselves  on 
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their  accuracy  with  the  rifle,  their  ingenuity  in  setting  a trap 
and  handling  a canoe,  their  ability  to  outwit  an  Indian  or  best 
him  in  physical  prowess.  For  all  such  accomplishments  these 
men  became  known  among  their  fellows,  and  since  it  was  often 
a matter  of  life  or  death  with  them,  the  urge  to  succeed 
produced  the  maximum  of  effort  and  skill.  This  is  not 
overlooking  the  fact  that  among  them  were  men  to  whom  the 
life  in  the  untamed  wild  was  a shield  against  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  of  the  law. 


VII.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  one  sees  in  retrospect  the  part  which  the 
activities  of  the  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  played 
in  the  settlement  of  the  region. 

Ogden’s  long  years  in  the  Indian  Country  had  made  him  at 
home  both  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains.  Hence  he 
would  plunge  into  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  Snake  Country 
and  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Oregon,  living  on  the  country 
and  blaizing  his  own  trails.  Because  of  these  daring  expeditions 
into  uncharted  territories  it  is  impossible  to  chart  with  accuracy 
certain  parts  of  his  journeys. 

In  thus  crossing  and  recrossing  the  district,  the  early 
trappers  caused  certain  routes  to  become  established.  It  was 
over  some  of  these  that  the  missionaries  came  to  work  among 
the  Indians.  They  were  received  kindly  by  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  who  helped  them  to  locate  their  missions. 

The  firm  policy  of  the  Company,  requiring  that  the  death 
penalty  be  paid  by  any  Indian  taking  the  life  of  a white  man, 
made  it  safe  for  these  missionaries  to  locate  their  missions 
among  the  Indians  and  carry  on  their  work  with  comparative 
safety. 

The  Company  also  cleared  land  and  grew  grains  ; it  packed 
salmon ; it  introduced  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  and  developed 
farms  for  their  propagation ; it  brought  from  England  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  building  of  a saw-mill  and  a 
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grist-mill.  Finally,  its  vessels  carried  the  products  of  these 
industries,  wheat,  flour,  beef,  hides,  tallow,  lumber  and  salmon 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  trade  along  the  Coast.  These 
activities  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  region  and  created 
confidence  in  its  possibilities.  In  this  way  interest  in  the 
district  was  widened  and  deepened  in  persons  other  than  fur 
traders. 

Among  these  persons  were  the  settlers.  Like  the 

missionaries,  they  also  followed  the  routes  established  by 
trappers  of  the  Company  and  likewise  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  freedom  from  Indian  depredations  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  trek  across  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
took  six  long  and  weary  months.  As  a result  their  reserve 
supplies  of  food,  furniture  and  facilities  were  eaten  or  discarded 
en  route.  They  arrived  in  the  fall  of  the  year  entirely 
unprepared  to  meet  the  coming  winter  season. 

Dr.  McLoughlin  met  them  kindly,  as  he  had  the 
missionaries,  and  provided  them  with  food,  seed  and  other 
necessities  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs  until  they  could  clear 
land  and  care  for  themselves.  In  this  way  he  saved  many  from 
hunger  and  possibly  death  from  starvation. 

In  the  spring  of  1 843  the  few  settlers  met  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a local  civil  government.  It  was  primitive  but 
sufficient  for  their  needs.  It  grew  through  the  succeeding 
years  so  that  by  1 846  it  had  become  the  recognised  Provisional 
Government  of  Oregon. 

In  1824  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  had  established  its 
headquarters  of  the  Columbia  District  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River  at  Fort  Vancouver.  This  had  been  done  on 
the  theory  and  with  the  hope  that  the  Columbia  River  would 
become  the  dividing  line  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  it  was  to  be 
disappointed,  for  in  1 846  the  49°  of  North  Latitude  became 
the  dividing  line.  This  meant  that  all  territory  south  of  that 
line  was  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Fort  Vancouver,  being  to  the  south  of  that  line,  was  accordingly 
in  American  territory.  This  circumstance  was  destined  to 
show  how  effective  the  work  of  the  Company  had  been  in  the 
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Columbia  District  and  how  it  was  to  play  a leading  part  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  region,  although  such  was 
never  anticipated  when  the  boundary  was  fixed. 

The  fact  that  Fort  Vancouver  was  in  territory  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  United  States,  automatically  curtailed  its  control 
in  the  district.  As  this  fact  became  known  to  the  Indians, 
they  became  restive  and  reverted  to  their  aggressive  antagonism 
toward  the  white  settlers.  The  restraining  hand  of  the 
Company  had  been  removed  and  no  other  authority  known  to 
the  Indian  was  evident.  This  hostility  grew  until  in  the  fall 
of  1 847  it  came  to  a head  in  the  Whitman  Massacre. 

Here  Ogden  won.  His  name  became  a household  word 
among  the  pioneers.  The  Company  likewise  won.  Its 
Indian  policy  had  been  justified  in  a most  spectacular  way  to 
the  people  of  the  district. 

In  the  final  analysis  they  came  to  appreciate  that  the 
activities  of  the  Company  had  laid  a foundation  upon  which  the 
settlers  could  build  with  assurance.  It  had  demonstrated  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  raising  of  wheat  which,  with  its  allied 
products,  became  an  important  agricultural  asset.  It  pointed 
out  the  possibility  of  cattle  and  sheep  raising  which  later  took 
over  large  areas  of  grazing  lands.  From  the  primitive  efforts 
of  the  Company  in  packing  salmon  has  developed  a salmon 
canning  industry,  the  products  of  which  have  become  important 
articles  of  commerce,  while  lumber  from  its  first  small  sawmill 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  vast  forests  as  potential  reserves 
of  great  wealth. 

In  these  ways  was  the  district  made  known,  the  approach  to 
it  made  safe,  a policy  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  confirmed, 
and  finally  the  possibilities  of  its  soil  and  the  wealth  of  its 
natural  resources  demonstrated  to  the  settlers. 

Ogden  cannot  be  dismissed  on  the  opinion  of  his  friends  in 
Oregon.  Simpson,  always  frank  and  at  times  eager  to  volunteer 
his  opinion  of  those  under  his  command,  in  1832,  after  only 
eight  years  of  working  acquaintance  with  Ogden,  wrote  of  him 
in  his  private  “ Character  Book  ” as  follows : “ About  45 
years  of  Age.  A keen,  sharp,  off  hand  fellow  of  superior 
abilities  to  most  of  his  colleagues,  very  handy  and  active  and 
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not  sparing  of  his  personal  labour.  Has  had  the  benefit  of  a 
good  plain  Education,  both  writes  and  speaks  tolerably  well, 
and  has  the  address  of  a man  who  has  mixed  a good  deal  in  the 
World.  Has  been  very  Wild  & thoughtless  and  is  still  fond 
of  coarse  practical  jokes,  but  with  all  this  appearance  of 
thoughtlessness  he  is  a very  cool  calculating  fellow  who  is 
capable  of  doing  anything  to  gain  his  own  ends.  His  ambition 
knows  no  bounds  and  his  conduct  and  actions  are  not  influenced 
or  governed  by  any  good  or  honorable  principle.  In  fact,  I 
consider  him  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  men  in  the  Indian 
Country,  who  would  soon  get  into  habits  of  dissipation  if  he 
were  not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  their  operating  against  his 
interests,  and  if  he  does  indulge  in  that  way  madness  to  which 
he  has  a predisposition  will  follow  as  a matter  of  course.  A 
man  likely  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome  if  advanced  to  the 
I St  Class  as  the  Trade  is  now  constituted,  but  his  Services  have 
been  so  conspicuous  for  several  years  past,  that  I think  he  has 
strong  claims  to  advancement.”  ^ 

After  an  additional  twenty-two  years  of  much  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Ogden,  Simpson  wrote  to  Henry  Ogden  of 
New  York,  under  date  of  November,  1854,  as  follows  : “ As 
your  son  William  will  have  already  communicated  to  you  the 
fatal  termination  of  your  worthy  brother  Peter’s  illness  on  the 
27  September  last,  I am  spared  the  painful  task  of  being  the 
first  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  you  & your  family.  His 
loss  will  be  felt  by  a very  large  circle  of  friends  & acquaintance 
not  only  in  the  Service  of  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been 
a distinguished  member,  but  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon  where 
his  urbanity  and  personal  influence  in  a conspicuous  position 
had  gained  him  the  good  will  of  the  whole  population.  Out  of 
his  own  family,  few  persons  I believe  knew  him  so  well  or 
esteemed  his  friendship  more  highly  than  myself — our  regard 
for  each  other  had  been  the  growth  of  years,  on  my  side 
increasing  as  I became  more  & more  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  worth : his  loss  to  me  is  greater  than  I 
am  well  able  to  express  more  particularly  as  I had  been  looking 
forward  to  his  early  return  from  Oregon  in  the  hope  that  for 

1 A. 34/2,  fos.  I3d.-i4. 
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years  to  come  we  might  enjoy  much  of  each  other’s 
Society.  . . 

Even  though  this  is  an  expression  of  sympathy  to  a member 
of  Ogden’s  family,  it  is  only  fair  to  Simpson  to  interpret  it  as  a 
true  expression  of  his  own  feelings.  It  is  certainly  an  exact 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  community  in  which  Ogden 
died  and  in  which  he  spent  his  declining  years.  One  could 
hardly  think  that  Simpson,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
give  expression  to  false  feelings. 

The  two  contrasting  quotations  show  how  little  Simpson 
understood  Ogden  in  1832,  giving  thus  another  illustration  of 
his  many  hasty  and  oft-times  untrue  delineations  of  a character. 
Let  it  be  said  to  Simpson’s  credit  that  in  this  last  letter  he  gave 
not  only  his  best  and  truest  expression  of  the  character  of 
Ogden  and  of  his  esteem  for  him,  but  also  that  of  the  people  of 
Oregon,  who  sincerely  mourned  his  passing,  and  erected  at  his 
grave  in  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  a memorial  to  perpetuate  their 
respect. 


^ D.4/83,  pp.  219-220. 
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SNAKE  JOURNAL  pr.  Mr.  OGDEN  1824/25 

STATEMENT  OF  FREEMEN  & SERVANTS,  AS  LEFT 
FLAT  HEAD  POST  FOR  SNAKE  COUNTRY— FALL 
1824. 


Names 

Guns 

Horses 

Traps 

I.  Joseph  Annance  - 

I 

3 

6 

2.  Baptiste  Beauchamp 

I 

2 

6 

3.  Antoine  Benoit  - 

I 

4 

6 

4.  Pierre  Bericier 

I 

7 

6 

5.  Andre  Chalifaux  - 

I 

5 

6 

6.  Alexander  Carson 

I 

3 

6 

7.  Charles  Crevaise  - 

I 

8 

7 

8.  Antoine  Crevaise  - 

I 

7 

6 

9.  Antoine  Clement  - 

I 

10 

9 

10.  Ignace  Dihodiouassere  - 

I 

7 

7 

1 1 . Charles  Duford  - 

I 

4 

6 

12.  Pierre  Depot 

I 

4 

6 

13.  Keyackie  Finlay  - 

I 

3 

6 

14.  Charles  Grosliu  - 

I 

7 

7 

15.  J.  Bapte.  Geaudreau, 
Sen.  _ _ - 

2 

7 

8 

16.  J.  Bapte.  Geaudreau, 
Jun. 

I 

3 

6 

17.  Thyery  Goddin  - 

I 

6 

6 

18.  Antoine  Goddin  - 

I 

4 

6 

19.  J.  Bapte.  Gadoua  - 

1 

3 

6 

20.  J.  Bapte.  Gervais  - 

I 

5 

7 

21.  Ignace  Hatchiorauquasha 

I 

6 

6 

22.  Louis  Kanitagan  - 

I 

4 

6 

23.  Laurent  Karatohon 

I 

2 

6 

24.  Lazd.  Kayenquaretcha  - 

I 

3 

5 

25.  Louis  Kanota 

I 

7 

7 

Carried  forward 

26 

124 

159 
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Names 

Guns 

Horses 

Traps 

Remarks 

Brought  forward 

- 

26 

124 

159 

26. 

Charles  Loyer 

- 

I 

6 

8 

27. 

Louis  La  Valle 

- 

I 

5 

7 

28. 

Michel  La  Forte  - 

- 

I 

3 

6 

29. 

Martin  Meaquin  - 

- 

I 

8 

6 

30- 

Nicholas  Montour 

- 

I 

10 

8 

31- 

Jacques  Osteceroko 

- 

I 

3 

6 

32. 

Antoine  Paget 

- 

I 

5 

6 

33- 

Joseph  Perrault 

- 

I 

8 

7 

34* 

Bazill  Prudhomme 

- 

I 

7 

6 

35- 

Francois  Payette  - 

- 

I 

7 

7 

36. 

Jos.  Paul 

- 

I 

4 

6 

37- 

Francois  Rivet 

- 

2 

10 

10 

38. 

Francois  Sansfacon 

- 

I 

5 

6 

39- 

Francois  X.  Sassanare 

- 

I 

3 

7 

40. 

Bapte.  Sauenrego  - 

- 

I 

3 

6 

41. 

Souteau  St.  Germain 

- 

I 

4 

8 

42. 

Antoine  Sylveille  - 

- 

I 

5 

8 

43- 

Pierre  Tevanitagon 

Band  (2)  - 

- 

2 

6 

12 

44- 

Michel  Uneau 

- 

I 

2 

6 

45* 

Antoine  Valle 

- 

1 

9 

6 

46. 

Philip  Cheenook  - 

- 

I 

2 

6 

47- 

Francois  Piette 

dit 

Faneaint  - 

- 

I 

3 

5 

Engages 

48. 

Jos.  Grenier 

- 

I 

2 

4 

49- 

Joachim  Hubert  - 

- 

I 

2 

4 

50. 

William  Kittson  - 

- 

I 

4 

5> 

51- 

Antoine  Letendre 

- 

I 

2 

4 

52. 

Charles  McKay  - 

- 

I 

2 

3 

53- 

Jos.  Pin 

- 

I 

2 

4 

54- 

Laurent  Quintal  - 

- 

I 

3 

5 

55. 

Louis  Rondeau 

- 

1 

3 

4 

56. 

J.  Bapte.  Roy 

- 

I 

2 

4 

57- 

Francois  Charpentier 

- 

1 

2 

4 

58. 

Nicholas  Dupond  - 

- 

I 

2 

4 

Total  - 

- 

61 

268 

352 

3 
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SNAKE  EXPEDITION 


MONDAY  20  DECEMBER 

1824 


Having  finally  equipped  the  Freemen,  and  all  being  in  readiness 
I gave  orders  for  all  to  Start  for  the  Horse  Plains  & in  the 
afternoon  I bade  adieu  to  the  Flat  Head  Post,  leaving  the 
Same  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ross,^  in  the  evening  I reached  the 
Camp  a very  large  one  as  the  Kootonnies^  & Flat  Heads  ^ are 
likewise  here  waiting  our  arrival  intending  to  raise  Camp 
together  but  more  with  a view  of  trading  with  the  Freemen  & 
exchanging  Horses  in  which  I presume  they  will  not  be 
disappointed  altho’  very  injurious  to  themselves  as  they  part 
with  all  their  ammunition.  Course  E.  Dis.  8 ! 

^Alexander  Ross,  the  leader  of  the  Snake  Expedition  of  1824  and  author  of 
Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia  River  . . . (London, 
1849)  ; The  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  West  (London,  1855)  ; and  The  Red  River 
Settlement  . . . (London,  1856).  For  Governor  Simpson’s  opinion  of  Ross  see 
Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  46. 

^ F.  W.  Hodge  (ed.),  “ Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico  ” 
{U.S.A.,  $gth  Congress,  ist  Session,  House  of  Representatives,  Document  No.  g26. 
Parts  I and  II,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin 
30  (Washington,  1907,  1910)  ),  I,  740-2,  “ Kutenai  ...  A people  forming  a 
distinct  linguistic  stock  . . . who  inhabit  parts  of  S.E.  British  Columbia  and  N. 
Montana  and  Idaho,  from  the  lakes  near  the  source  of  Columbia  r.  to  Pend 
d’OreiUe  lake  . . .”. 

^ Hodge,  “ Handbook  of  American  Indians . . .”,  I,  465,  “ Flathead.  A 
name  applied  to  several  different  tribes  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  flatten  the  heads  of  their  children  artificially . . . the  people  now 
known  in  official  reports  as  Flatheads — the  Salish  proper  . . . never  flattened  the 
head  . .”. 
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Tuesday  2ist. — At  day  break  I gave  orders  to  raise  Camp 
but  it  was  late  ere  we  Collected  all  our  Horses  they  being 
Scattered  in  all  directions  & at  the  Prairie  de  Camass^  we 
encamped.  The  Indians  in  Company  with  us,  our  Course 
this  day  east  by  South — the  Country  rocky  & hilly,  there  being 
no  Snow  the  road  was  very  Slippery  which  made  it  not  only 
dangerous  for  our  Horses  but  also  our  lives  which  to  us  all  is 
more  or  less  precious  & I trust  for  the  Success  of  the  expedition 
we  have  undertaken  well  Worthy  of  being  preserved. 

Wednesday  und. — Remd.  in  Camp.  6 of  the  Freemens 
Horses  being  missing  not  Supposed  lost.  Night  Watch  began 
last  Night  & is  to  be  Continued,  Some  of  the  Freemen 
decline  keeping  Watch  there  being  No  danger,  but  I fear  ere 
long  it  will  prove  otherwise.  3 Small  Deer  were  kill’d  this  day, 
there  are  no  want  of  Deer  in  this  quarter  but  are  very  Shy,  but 
fortunately  we  are  not  in  Want  of  food.^ 

Thursday  23*^. — We  raised  Camp  the  Coutannais  seperated 
from  us  taking  a northerly  Course  we  proceede  over  a fine  level 
plain  when  we  reached  the  Crossing  place  of  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Flat  Head  River  when  we  encamped.  Dis.  this 
day  10  miles  Course  South  east.  The  Flat  Heads  in 
Company  with  us.  Fine  weather.  The  Horses  missing  were 
found. 

Friday  — Early  this  morning  we  were  on  the  move  & 

proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Flat  Head  River  until  we 

^ Camas  Prairie  is  one  of  many  geographic  features  in  the  Pacific  North-West 
named  after  the  camas,  Camassia  esculenta,  a plant  related  to  the  scilla.  The  bulb 
was  a favourite  food  of  western  Indians.  The  name  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Nootka  Indian  word  c/iamass,  meaning  “ fruit  ” or  “ sweet  ”,  and  it  has  been 
spelled  in  several  ways,  but  modern  usage  has  become  standardized  on  camas. 
Badly  drained  prairies  frequently  produce  large  crops  of  camas  bulbs,  and  the 
spectacle  of  several  square  miles  of  the  handsome  blue  flower  is  impressive.  This 
day  Ogden  left  Flathead  River  to  his  right  and  crossed  the  hills  eastward  to 
Camas  Prairie  by  an  old  Indian  trail.  He  camped  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
present  Northern  Pacific  Railway  station  Perma.  The  Camas  Prairie  was  a 
favourite  rendezvous  for  Indians  at  bulb-digging  time.  (McArthur.) 

2 The  wife  and  children  of  John  Grey  (Ignace  Hatchiorauquasha)  joined  the 
expedition  this  day.  See  p.  51,  n.  4,  and  Appendix  A,  p.  210. 

* See  p.  8,  n.  i. 
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reached  a Small  River  Called  Wild  Horse ^ from  large  bands  of 
them  being  in  the  vicinity  owned  by  the  Flat  Heads  but  from 
what  I could  observe  are  public  property  a few  were  killed  & 
all  hands  made  a hearty  meal.  Our  road  was  rocky  & hilly. 
Course  S.E.  Dis.  8 miles. 

Saturday  i^th.  Christmas  may  it  be  a merry  one  to  all  our 
friends,  to  me  I must  Confess  it  is  rather  dull  time  no  doubt  a 
good  Stock  of  merry  ones  are  in  Safe  keeping  for  me  we  did  not 
raise  Camp.  Tracks  of  a War  party  of  Indians  were  discovered 
at  a Short  distance  from  our  Camp  by  Some  of  the  Hunters, 
Strict  orders  were  given  to  the  Watch  but  Still  the  greater  part 
of  the  freemen  will  not  guard  their  Horses  from  appearances 
they  trust  all  to  chance  but  I fear  it  will  prove  a broken  reed  to 
them.  2 Traps  were  Set  last  Night  but  with  little  hopes  of 
Success. 

Sunday  26th. — We  not  raise  Camp  for  various  reasons ^ one 
Beaver  was  Caught  This  is  a Commencement  but  I trust  we 
shall  not  end  ere  we  have  Six  Thousand  owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  Country  I am  bound  to,  with  this  number  I shall  be 
Contented  if  more  they  are  heartily  welcome  7 Small  Deer 
were  also  killed:  fine  Warm  weather,  did  I not  feel  anxious  to 
Cross  the  Mountains  I would  most  willingly  remain  here 
Some  days  as  the  pasture  for  horses  is  fine.  Here  the 
Flat  Heads  intend  to  remain,  this  I do  not  regret  as  the 
Freemen  will  not  refrain  from  trading  with  them,  for  a good 
race  Horse,  they  will  part  with  all  their  Supplies  thoughtless 
wretches. 


^ Ro3s,  Fur  Hunters,  II,  9 [February  14,  1824],  “ . . . we  encamped  at 
Riviere  aux  Marons,  or  Wild  Horse  River  ...  A Mr.  Howes,  an  enterprising 
individual  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  established  himself  here  in 
1810  ; but  after  passing  part  of  the  winter,  he  crossed  the  mountains  again,  and 
never  returned.  I believe  this  is  the  first  and  only  instance  in  which  any  of  the 
servants  of  that  Company  had  penetrated  so  far  to  the  west,  prior  to  the  country 
falling  into  their  own  hands  in  1821.”  Cf.  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries], 
Vol.  II,  E.  E.  Rich  and  R.  Harvey  Fleming  (eds.),  Colin  Robertson's 
Correspondence  Book,  September  i8iy  to  September  1822  (Toronto,  The 
Champlain  Society,  1939,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society, 
1939),  pp.  222-3. 

^ A child  was  born  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  freemen.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  2 1 o. 
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Monday  27. — Bright  & early  we  Started  & bade  adieu  to 
the  Flat  Heads  the  two  Chiefs  received  a present  from  me  en 
passent  after  proceeding  about  three  miles  over  a fine  flat  plain 
we  reached  & passed  the  Forks  of  the  main  branch  of  the  flat 
head  River  ^ which  makes  a bend  to  the  northwest  to  the  lake 
from  whence  it  flows  & from  its  Size  may  be  Considered  the 
main  branch  as  the  South  Branch  is  but  a Small  Stream  tho’ 
by  far  the  longest,  we  proceeded  on  for  6 miles  when  we 
reached  a Small  River  when  finding  grass  we  encamped,^ 
altho’  20  Traps  were  Set  yesterday  they  produced  not 
one  Beaver,  our  Course  this  day  was  East  3 Miles  South 
East  6! 

Tuesday  2%th. — Raised  Camp  as  the  Sun  rose,  the  Country 
we  passed  over  this  day  was  principally  fine  plains  through 
which  the  small  river  we  encamped  at  last  night  runs  it  was  late 
ere  we  reached  the  Petit  Defile  or  Small  Narrows,  at  the  entrance 

^ The  stream  names  used  by  Ogden  are  not  the  same  as  those  now  officially 
used  by  American  government  mapmakers.  Ogden’s  “ North  Branch  of  the 
Flat  Head  River  ” was  the  stream  flowing  south  from  Flathead  Lake,  thence 
west  to  a junction  with  the  South  Branch  near  the  present  railway  station  of 
Paradise,  Montana.  The  combined  stream  flowing  north-westward  to  the  present 
Pend  Oreille  Lake  he  called  Flathead  River.  To  Ogden  the  South  Branch  was 
the  stream  now  known  as  the  Bitterroot  River  to  its  junction  with  the  present 
Clark  Fork  near  Missoula,  thence  Clark  Fork  from  Missoula  to  Paradise.  His 
entry  on  December  27  to  the  effect  that  the  “ South  Branch  is  but  a Small  Stream 
tho’  by  far  the  largest  ” means  that  he  thought  it  was  the  longer  of  the  two 
branches.  Modern  official  usage  confines  the  name  Flathead  River  to  the  stream 
flowing  through  Flathead  Lake  and  into  Clark  Fork  at  Paradise.  The  name 
Clark  Fork,  in  honour  of  William  Clark  the  explorer,  is  given  to  the  stream  that 
rises  near  Butte,  Montana,  and  flows  generally  north-westward  through  Missoula 
and  Paradise  to  Pend  Oreille  Lake  in  Idaho.  This  stream  receives  Bitterroot 
River  from  the  south  at  Missoula,  and  Flathead  River  from  the  east  at  Paradise. 
Locally  Clark  Fork  is  also  called  Hellgate  River  and  Missoula  River,  but  Clark 
Fork  is  the  official  name.  Ogden  called  it  “ Peagan  River  ” on  December  31. 
Ogden’s  party  crossed  Flathead  River  near  the  point  where  the  railway  station  at 
Perma  now  stands,  at  the  place  once  called  Rivit  Ferry,  after  the  son  of  Old 
Francois  Rivit  (Rivet)  who  settled  there.  (McArthur.) 

2 From  December  23,  Ogden  had  followed  closely  the  course  taken  by  the 
present  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  On  the  night  of  December 
27  he  was  camped  on  Jocko  River,  which  flows  into  Flathead  River  near  Dixon, 
See  Appendix  A,  p.  211.  (McArthur.) 
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of  which  we  encamped.  Distance  this  day  1 6 miles.  Course 
South  East.  2 Beaver  were  taken,  this  part  of  the  Country 
tho’  once  abounding  in  Beaver  is  entirely  ruined. 

Wednesday  — We  were  roused  from  our  Sleep  in  the 

Night  by  the  guard  Calling  out  Enemies  but  it  proved  to  be 
three  of  the  Flat  Head  Indians  who  Came  to  Warn  us  to  oe  on 
our  guard  as  they  had  Seen  Indians  in  the  mountains  watching 
an  opportunity  to  Steal  Horses,^  if  this  be  true  they  will  Soon 
Succeed  as  the  Freemen  pay  little  attention  to  theirs,  altho’  the 
Cold  was  Severe  we  Started  early  &-began  to  ascend  Some  high 
hills  & then  descended  into  a fine  plain  where  we  encamped, 
our  horses  were  much  fatigued  altho’  the  road  was  not  bad  but 
very  Stony,  fortunately  for  us  we  found  not  more  than  ten 
inches  of  Snow,  the  mountains  on  all  Sides  are  Covered  with 
Snow,  our  Course  nearly  South. ^ Dis.  1 5 miles.  The  weather 
Still  Continues  mild  & pleasant. 

Thursday  30/^. — Cold  increasing  it  was  late  when  we  Started, 
proceeded  over  a fine  plain  when  we  Came  to  the  South  branch 
of  the  Flat  Head  River  which  we  Crossed  & encamped. 
Three  red  Deer  were  killed  to  day  also  one  Otter.  In  our 
travels  this  day  we  passed  opposite  to  the  well  known  place 
Called  the  Gates  of  HelD  due  North  why  So  Called  I cannot 
Say  but  it  appears  there  is  Something  awful  attached  to  it 
as  even  the  Buffalo  will  not  dare  to  pass  through  altho’  often 


^According  to  Kittson  (see  Appendix  A,  p.  211),  the  seven  Americans  who 
joined  Alexander  Ross’s  Snake  Country  Expedition  on  October  14,  1824,  and 
followed  him  to  the  Flatheads,  attached  themselves  to  Ogden’s  party  on  December 
29.  They  were  headed  by  Jedediah  Smith.  See  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  Elliott, 
“Journal  of  Alexander  Ross  . . . 1824”,  p.  385,  and  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  II, 
127-30. 

2 The  party  had  come  through  the  pass  near  Evaro  and  descended  to  the 
plains  of  Grass  Valley  north-west  of  the  present  city  of  Missoula.  (McArthur.) 

® HeUgate  is  the  name  used  to  refer  to  the  narrow  canyon  just  east  of  the 
present  city  of  Missoula,  Montana,  through  which  Clark  Fork  flows  westward. 
This  stream  has  had  a variety  of  names,  including  the  Hellgate,  the  Peagan,  the 
Missoula  and  the  Deer  Lodge.  Near  Missoula  it  receives  from  the  south 
Bitterroot  River,  which  is  the  stream  that  Ogden  called  the  South  Branch 
Flathead.  Ogden’s  reference  to  Hellgate  as  being  due  north  is  wrong,  as  it  was 
eastward.  Kittson’s  map  (see  end  pocket)  is  also  badly  off  true  direction  in 
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Seen  at  the  entrance.  Our  Course  this  day  South  East.  Dis. 
12  miles. 

Friday  31J/. — Cold,  Severe  & as  we  proceeded  at  a Slow 
pace  it  is  far  from  pleasant.  Many  would  prefer  to  remain  in 
Camp  but  I must  proceed  ere  the  Snow  falls  which  would 
impede  our  passage  across  the  mountain,  we  Started  with  the 
Sun  & passed  a river  flowing  from  the  east  Called  Peagan 
River  ^ so  Called  as  that  Nation  ^ follow  it  in  their  route  to  the 
Snake  Country  but  being  destitute  of  grass  we  Shall  follow  the 
South  branch^  to  its  Source,  our  Course  this  day  nearly  South. 
Country  level  to  the  East,  Mountains  very  high.  Dis.  12 
Miles  & encamped.  This  ends  1824  & I shall  only  remark 
amongst  the  many  Changes  that  have  taken  place  none  is  less 
pleasing  to  me  than  the  one  I have  experienced  from  a State 
of  independency  to  one  the  very  reverse.^ 

Saturday  \st  January  i 825. — Bright  & early  all  the  Freemen 
paid  me  their  respects  in  return  they  received  my  best  Wishes 
for  a good  hunt  & a long  life.  Very  Cold  this  day  we  did  not 
raise  Camp  my  hunters  brought  me  three  Red  Deer  which 
enabled  us  to  feast  & be  merry  all  quiet. 

January  2nd^  Sunday. — Without  doubt  the  Coldest  day 
this  Winter  we  however  Started  & proceeded  over  fine 
level  Country  Some  trees  to  be  Seen  occasionally.  Our 
Course  this  day  South  east.  Three  Small  Rivers  were 
Crossed  Some  Years  Since  abounding  in  Beaver  but 
now  not  a vestige  left,  finding  at  the  last  Small  river  a 

this  locality,  and  the  geography  is  rotated  about  90  degrees  counterclockwise. 
The  South  Branch  (Bitterroot  River)  flows  nearly  due  north,  and  not  west  as 
Kittson  shows  it.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

^ Clark  Fork.  See  p.  8,  n.  i. 

^ Piegan  Indians.  These  Indians  were  of  the  Blackfeet  confederacy  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  meant  people  having  badly  dressed  robes.  They  roamed 
over  areas  now  included  in  Montana  and  Alberta,  and  like  the  main  body  of  the 
Blackfeet  they  were  aggressive  against  the  whites.  See  Hodge,  “ Handbook  of 
American  Indians  ”,  II,  246,  and  under  the  heading  Siksika  on  page  570  of  the 
same  volume.  (McArthur.) 

^ I.e.,  Bitterroot  River.  See  p.  8,  n.  i. 

^ This  apparently  refers  to  his  appointment  as  a Chief  Trader  in  the  service 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  See  Introduction,  p.  xxiii. 
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good  Spot  for  defence  & grass  we  encamped.  Dis.  1 2 
miles.  In  the  evening  Some  Nez  Perces^  paid  us  a visit 
& informed  us  that  their  tents  5 in  Number  were  at  a Shot 
distance  waiting  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  Snake  Country- 
say  Buffalo. 

Monday  yrd. — This  Morning  on  Calling  out  to  raise  Camp 
three  of  the  Freemens  Horses  were  found  missing  & on 
Search  being  made  no  doubt  remained  of  their  being  Stolen  as 
we  had  every  Cause  to  Suspect  the  Nez  Perces  So  without  loss 
of  time  proceeded  to  the  Camp,  after  a Short  parley  one  of  the 
three  was  returned  but  they  denied  having  Stole  the  others 
This  was  Not  Satisfactory  to  us  we  Consequently  took  two  & 
then  took  our  departure,  leaving  them  not  over  well  pleased  I 
presume  we  may  keep  Strict  guard  to  night,  we  proceeded  over 
a level  Country  for  8 miles  when  we  Crossed  the  South  branch 
of  the  Flat  Head  River  with  Some  difficulty  owing  to  the 
quant[it]y  of  floating  ice  & encamped,  we  have  a fine  plain 
before  us  & on  both  Side  very  high  mountains.  Our  Course 
this  day  South. 

Tuesday  ^th. — The  Cold  has  not  decreased,  we  raised  Camp 
& proceeded  over  a fine  Country,  v;e  passed  two  Small  Rivers 
& encamped  in  a fine  point  of  woods.  Dis.  10  miles.  Course 
S.E.2 

W ednesday  ^th. — The  freemen  Complaining  of  the  Cold,  it 
was  late  when  we  Started  & pursued  our  route  & it  was  near 
dark  when  we  Could  find  wood  & good  grass  for  our  horses  as 
we  were  about  encamping  three  of  the  five  Nez  Perces  tent 
Joined  us  with  the  intention  of  following  us  as  far  as  the 
Buffalo  Country,  they  aver  that  those  who  remain  behind  had 
Stolen  our  horses,  and  did  not  regret  those  we  had  Stolen  from 

^ See  Hodge,  “ Handbook  of  American  Indians  . . II,  65-8,  “The  Nez 
Perces  or  ‘ pierced  noses  The  term  was  applied  by  the  French  to  a number  of 
tribes  who  practised  the  custom  of  piercing  the  nose  for  the  insertion  of  a piece  of 
dentalium.  The  term  is  now  used  exclusively  to  designate  the  tribe  of  Shahraptian 
family  who  have  not  been  given  to  this  practice.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  occupied  a large  area  in  what  is  now  western  Idaho,  north-east 
Oregon,  and  south-east  Washington,  on  lower  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries.” 

® Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  212. 
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them  so  all  are  well  pleased.  Our  [course]  this  day  South  East. 
Dis.  15  miles. 

Thursday  6th. — Thick  fog  & very  Cold.  Our  route  this  day 
was  principally  in  ascending  & descending  when  we  again 
recrossed  the  Same  branch  & altho’  we  are  now  in  the  Vicinity 
of  the  mountains  it  takes  its  Sources  Still  it  does  not  diminish 
in  Size  having  here  450  yards  wide  & from  appearances  I 
presume  navigable  to  the  Flat  Head  Post  excepting  in  very  low 
Water.  This  day  Mr.  Kittson^  dislocated  his  Ancle  his  horse 
having  fallen,  the  icy  state  of  the  roads  makes  it  truly  dangerous 
riding.  Course  South.  Dis.  12  miles.  We  have  a good 
encampment  & wood  in  abundance. 

Friday  ^th. — The  weather  mild  Compared  to  Some  days 
past.  Mr.  Kittsons  foot  being  So  very  painful  to  him  & 
provisions  scarce  we  did  not  raise  Camp. 

Saturday  %th. — There  fell  two  inches  of  Snow  in  Course  of 
the  night.  Three  Indians  were  dis-Covered  last  night 
attempting  no  doubt  to  Steal  but  being  Seen  Soon  took  to 
flight  we  raised  Camp  & proceeded  along  the  banks  of  S.B. 
and  encamped  early.  Dis.  8 miles.  Course  S.E. 

Sunday  <^th. — Started  before  Sun  rise.  Weather  mild  with 
a Strong  Southerly  Wind.  Our  route  this  day  was  over  a very 
bad  road  Stony,  hilly,  & rocky.  Our  Course  S.E.  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  Mountain  we  encamped.  The  horses  much 
fatigued.  Dis.  15  miles — ten  mountain  sheep  (Ibex)  were 
killed.  On  our  way  this  day  we  passed  a Curiosity  Called  The 
Rams  Horn  ^ out  of  a large  pine  projects  a rams  head  the  horns 

^ For  a biography  of  William  Kittson  see  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries], 
Vol.  Ill,  R.  Harvey  Fleming  (ed.),  Minutes  of  Council  Northern  Department  of 
Rupert  Land,  1821—31  (Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society,  1940,  and  London, 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society,  1940),  p.  443. 

2 The  Ram’s  Horn  was  at  the  place  now  called  the  Medicine  Tree,  near  the 
centre  of  township  2 north,  range  20  west,  near  East  Fork  Bitterroot  River. 
There  is  a good  contemporary  account  of  this  curiosity  in  P.  C.  Phillips  (ed.). 
Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A Diary  of  Wanderings  on  the  sources  of  the  Rivers 
Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Colorado  from  February,  1830,  to  November,  1833 
W.  A.  Ferris  (Denver,  Colorado,  1940),  pp.  232-3.  The  Ram’s  Horn  was  an 
object  of  Indian  veneration.  For  a picture  of  the  old  Indian  trail  in  this  vicinity, 
see  O.  D.  Wheeler,  The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark  1804-igo^  (New  York, 
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of  which  is  transfixed  in  to  the  middle  upward  of  5 feet  from  the 
root  of  the  tree  it  is  very  evident  these  horns  must  have  been 
placed  there  many  years  past  probably  forty  tho’  they  appear 
yet  fresh  natives  I am  informed  Stand  in  awe  of  these  Said 
horns  & many  wonderful  accounts  do  they  give  regarding 
them. 

Monday  \oth. — We  started  early  & were  nearly  three  hours 
in  ascending  the  mountain  when  we  descended  nearly  in  the 
Same  proportion  as  we  had  ascended,  the  road  being  very 
indifferent  & our  horse  much  fatigued.  We  again  fell  on  the 
S.B.  but  it  has  Considerably  diminished  in  Size  & encamped. 
Dis.  10  Miles.  Course  S.E. 

Tuesday  i ith. — Remained  in  Camp  this  day.  Sent  two  men 
to  examine  the  road  in  the  mountain  to  ascertain  what  depth 
of  Snow  there  is,  in  the  evening  they  retd.  & report  feet  So 
far  fortunate,  with  the  assistance  of  two  ice  Chisels  i Otter  & 
6 Beaver  were  killed,  the  Hunters  also  brought  in  3 Red  Deer 
& 6 Mountain  Sheep.  It  was  in  this  encampment  the 
expedition  of  last  year  was  detained  one  month  ^ on  account  of 
the  Snow  in  the  Mountains  by  which  fatality  the  Spring  Hunts 
were  entirely  lost  to  the  Company. 

fVednesday  12th, — We  raised  Camp  & proceeded  about 
four  miles  & encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain,  one 

1904),  II,  75.  In  the  same  book,  p.  63,  there  is  a picture  of  the  gorge  of  the 
East  Fork,  which  shows  why  Ogden  had  to  go  over  the  tops  in  places.  In  the 
summer  of  1944  the  Supervisor  of  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  wrote  that  the 
Medicine  Tree,  a western  yellowpine  (^Pinus  ponderosa),  was  in  good  condition 
and  well  known.  The  Ram’s  Horn  is  gone.  (McArthur.)  See  also  Ross,  Fur 
HunterSy  II,  1 8—19,  and  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  Elliott,  “ Journal  of  Alexander 
Ross  . . . 1824  ”,  p.  374. 

^ From  December  30  Ogden  had  proceeded  south  up  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  various  “ Small  Rivers  ”,  as  there  are  many  to 
which  the  description  might  apply,  especially  flowing  in  from  the  Bitterroot 
Range  on  the  west.  Ogden  had  followed  up  the  stream  now  called  East  Fork  and 
had  then  gone  up  Camp  Creek.  Mountain  ridges  extend  down  close  to  these  last- 
mentioned  streams  and  some  of  these  ridges  had  to  be  crossed  with  considerable 
climbing.  It  was  in  this  area  that  Alexander  Ross  battled  with  the  snow  early 
in  1824,  as  narrated  in  Fur  Hunters,  II,  20-44,  and  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV, 
Elliott,  “ Journal  of  Alexander  Ross  . . . 1824  pp.  374-7.  Old  settlers  in  the 
locality  refer  to  it  as  Ross  Hole.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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Beaver  was  killed.  As  we  arrived  here  early  the  men  for  want 
of  amusement  fought  a battle,  one  woman  deserted  a Nez 
Perces  in  a quarrel  with  his  wife  Cruelly  murdered  her^  & then 
took  his  gun  proceeded  a Short  distance  from  the  Camp  & put 
an  end  to  his  existance,  all  this  was  far  from  being  pleasant,  the 
Cries  of  the  women  & children  all  night  was  truly  distressing. 
I can  I think  with  all  propriety  name  this  Suicide  or  Murder 
Encampment. 

Thursday  lyh. — At  a very  early  hour  we  were  on  the  move 
this  morning  altho’  we  Could  with  difficulty  See  the  Horses 
before  us  on  account  of  the  Snow  but  the  weather  Soon  became 
fine.  The  ascent  of  the  Mountain  was  gradual  for  nearly 
miles  when  we  reached  the  height  of  land,^  where  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Flat  Head  River  also  a fork  of  the  Missourie  take 
their  rise  within  300  yards  of  each  other.  The  former  I 
consider  to  be  about  280  miles  in  length  or  to  the  Columbia 
River  where  it  discharges  itself  the  lower  part  or  near  to  the 
Riviere  aux  Marron  (Wild  Horse  River)  is  well  wooded  & 
Navigable  Nearly  to  our  Encampment  of  the  loth  Inst.  The 
Soil  barren  & this  must  account  for  their  being  no  Buffalo  as 
where  Soil  is  good  Buffalo  is  generally  to  be  found — we 
proceeded  about  8 miles  & our  horses  being  greatly  fatigued 
we  Encamped  in  Same  parts  of  the  Mountain  the  Snow  was 
nearly  3 feet  deep  but  it  now  begins  gradually  to  deminish 
having  now  only  two.  Our  poor  horses  will  fare  but  poorly  this 
night.  Our  Course  this  day  S.  & S.E. 

^ See  Kittson’s  account  of  this  incident  under  Thursday,  January  13,  1825 
(Appendix  A,  p.  213). 

2 This  day  Ogden  went  through  Gibbon  Pass,  elevation  about  7,000  feet, 
on  the  Continental  Divide  just  north  of  the  juncture  of  the  Bitterroot  Range 
from  the  west,  crossing  the  watershed  between  Bitterroot  River  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri.  Gibbon  Pass  was  named  in  compliment  to  Brevet 
Major-General  John  Gibbon,  distinguished  American  army  officer  who  fought 
Chief  Joseph  in  the  battle  of  the  Big  Hole,  August  9, 1 877,  in  the  Nez  Perces  war. 
The  first  white  man  of  record  to  use  this  pass  was  Captain  William  Clark  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  who  went  through  it,  eastbound,  on  July  6,  1806. 
For  a description  of  the  pass,  see  Wheeler,  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  II,  319. 
Ogden  was  entering  the  country  known  as  the  Big  Hole,  now  in  Western 
Montana.  (McArthur.) 
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Friday  \\th. — At  Sun  rise  we  Started  & proceeded  across 
the  defile,  the  Snow  gradually  deminishing  until  we  reached 
the  plains  Commonly  Called  the  Missouri  plains  from  the 
fork  of  the  Missouri  which  runs  through  this  plain  in  the 
direction  S.  & North  here  we  Encamped  Dis.  8 miles.  Course 
South. ^ 

Saturday  i — At  an  early  hour  this  morning  20  men 

Started  in  quest  of  Buffalo,  it  was  late  ere  we  raised  Camp  Our 
horses  being  greatly  fatigued  with  their  last  two  days  Journey 
on  a Supposition  that  we  Should  find  less  Snow  we  took  the 
right  hand  road  but  Mountains  Surround  us  on  all  Sides  from 
the  Course  they  appear  to  take  & from  the  information  I have 
been  enabled  to  obtain  of  the  distance  w'e  are  from  the  South 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  the  mountains  we  Crossed  over 
yesterday  are  a Continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountains  that  are 
plainly  visible  from  Fort  Nez  Perces  See  River.  Our  Course 
this  day  E.  Dis.  6 miles.  As  we  we  are  now  in  the  Black  feet^ 
Country  of  Wars  & Murders  we  must  regulate  our  progress 
by  the  Encampments  we  may  find  suitable  for  defence.  On 
an  average  this  day  we  had  i|  feet  Snow. 

Sunday  1 6M. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  as  our  hunters  have 
not  yet  returned  the  Weather  Still  Continues  Cold.  The 
Iroquois  who  have  two  Ice  Chisels  among  them  Killed  9 
Beaver  it  is  truly  regretted  we  have  not  20  as  from  our  Slow 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  214.  Ogden  was  now  in  the  Big  Hole  Country,  in  which 
he  spent  nearly  a month,  travelling  generally  south-east.  For  a picture  of  Big 
Hole  Prairie,  see  United  States  Senate  Document  No.  46,  3$th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  “ Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys,  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable 
and  economical  route  for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-55  ”, 
Supplement  to  Vol.  I (“  Supplementary  Report  of  Explorations  for  a Route  for 
the  Pacific  Railroad  . . . from  St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound  ” by  I.  I.  Stevens). 

* Blackfeet  Indians.  These  Indians  were  the  Siksika,  an  important  Algonkian 
confederacy  of  the  northern  plains,  roving  buffalo  hunters,  aggressive  and 
restless.  They  had  little  regard  for  the  whites  and  committed  many  depredations. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  disputed,  but  it  is  commonly  believed  to  have  come 
from  the  discoloration  of  their  moccasins,  either  by  the  ashes  from  the  prairie 
fires  or  by  paint.  The  Piegans  were  of  this  group.  See  “ Handbook  of  American 
Indians  ”,  II,  570.  (McArthur.) 
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progress  2 or  300  Beavers  Could  be  Collected  in  this  quarter. 
The  Hunters  returned  having  killed  20  BufFaloe  all  Bulls 
many  large  bands  were  Seen  by  them  but  no  Cows. 

Monday  lyth. — Raised  Camp  the  Cold  Severe  it  was  night 
before  we  found  a Suitable  place  for  encamping,  we  are  now  on 
the  very  Spot  where  Thomas  Anderson  ^ a Freeman  was  killed 
by  the  Blackfeet  Summer  1823.  Dis.  12  miles.  Course  E. 
Three  Beavers  this  day. 

Tuesday  i %th. — Our  horses  being  So  much  fatigued  added 
to  the  hopes  of  finding  a few  beaver  here  we  did  not  move  this 
day.  No  decrease  of  Snow.  Mountains  Surround  us  on  all 
Sides  but  I am  in  hopes  as  we  proceed  if  the  Country  becomes 
more  open  the  Snow  will  decrease.  4 Beavers  & i Otter  this 
day.  Weather  fine  & mild. 

Wednesday  i<^th. — Raised  Camp  Still  keeping  the  Road  to 
the  right  tho’  apparently  much  against  the  inclination  & 
wishes  of  the  Freemen  who  would  prefer  Crossing  over  & 
following  the  left.  Buffalo  being  far  more  abundant  by  this 
means  they  would  have  full  Scope  to  waste  their  ammunition. 
In  our  travels  this  day  we  Crossed  over  a number  of  Small 
Rivers  which  empty  in  to  the  Missouri  fork,  it  was  Sun  Set  ere 
we  reached  wood  & Grass  & as  the  Encampment  is  good  I 
purpose  remaining  here  a few  days  to  recruit  our  Horses  as 
from  appearances  we  will  Soon  have  another  mountain  to 
Cross  well  Covered  with  Snow,  we  are  now  encamped  nearly 
opposite  the  boiling  fountain  our  Course  this  day  South  & 
South  East.  Distance  18  miles. ^ 

^ Thomas  Anderson,  a half-breed  freeman  from  the  Saskatchewan  District, 
arrived  at  Spokane  House  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  He  joined  Finan  McDonald’s 
Snake  Country  Expedition  of  1823  and  was  killed  by  Blackfeet  in  what  is  now 
Western  Montana.  (B.2o8/a/i,  fo.  15;  B.2o8/e/i,  fo.  4d. ; and  B.yb/d/io, 
fo.  14). 

2 Ogden’s  route  from  January  14  is  hard  to  follow  exactly,  although  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  went  down  Trail  Creek,  then  south  up  Big  Hole  River,  which 
was  called  Wisdom  River  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  He  camped  on  the  night  of 
January  19  opposite  the  “ boiling  fountain  ”,  the  hot  spring  near  the  present 
community  of  Jackson,  Beaverhead  County,  Montana.  See  also  entries  for 
January  26,  July  14  and  September  15,  1825.  Ogden  considered  the  Big  Hole 
River  to  be  West  Fork  Missouri,  which  it  is,  but  only  in  part.  He  considered 
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Thursday  20th. — All  Safe,  weather  fine,  many  of  the 
Freemen  off  in  quest  of  Buffalo  & beaver,  in  the  evening  they 
returned  7 of  the  latter  & only  4 of  the  former  were  killed,  the 
mode  of  running  Buffalo  with  their  horses  has  already  made 
them  very  Shy  indeed  few  are  to  be  seen  altho’  we  have  been 
but  few  days  amongst  them. 

Friday  21st. — Fine  Weather — remained  in  Camp.  3 
Beaver  were  Killed  all  quiet  & the.  horses  feeding  well. 

Saturday  22nd. — The  Cold  was  Severe  during  night  but 
moderated  during  the  day.  2 Beaver  Came  into  Camp. 

Sunday  2'^d. — Weather  mild  & pleasant.  I amused  myself 
this  day  in  examining  the  Soil  ^ & found  it  to  be  very  good  for 
Cultivation  what  a Change  from  Flat  Head  Rivers  there  the 
Soil  being  Scarcely  Capable  of  bringing  a potatoe  to  perfection 
& the  distance  So  trifling.  3 Beavers  this  day. 

Monday  2\th. — Weather  Overcast  an  unusual  Stir  amongst 
the  Horses  in  the  night  Caused  a general  alarm  in  the  Camp 
but  this  morning  all  Safe.  6 Beavers  this  day. 

Tuesday  2^th. — I had  intended  raising  Camp  this  day^  but 


the  Beaverhead  River  to  be  East  Fork  Missouri  River,  which  is  not  the  modern 
concept.  In  modern  times  the  Big  Hole  and  the  Beaverhead  form  the  Jefferson, 
which  is  the  west  fork.  (Sawyer,  McArthur.) 

^ The  entry  under  this  date  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  journal  where 
Ogden  shows  any  interest  in  soils  and  agriculture.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

“ Ogden  wrote  to  Governor  George  Simpson  on  January  25,  dating  his  letter 
“ Sources  of  the  Missouri  ”.  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Columbia  on 
January  29  (see  p.  19,  February  i).  Simpson  got  this  letter  at  “ Forks  of  Spokane 
River”  on  April  7,  1825.  See  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  134.  The 
letter,  which  has  not  been  traced  in  the  Company’s  archives,  is  of  interest  mainly 
because  it  shows  that  Simpson  knew  that  Ogden  had  been  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  on  American  ground,  yet  made  no  protest.  The  party  under  Finan 
McDonald  in  1823  and  that  under  Ross  in  1824  had  also  travelled  through 
American  territory  in  going  from  Flathead  Post  to  Snake  River,  all  of  which  was 
well  known.  In  fact,  the  route  through  what  is  now  Western  Montana  was 
the  only  one  available,  and  as  long  as  Flathead  Post  was  used  as  a base  for  this  part 
of  the  Snake  Country  trade,  just  so  long  was  there  a trespass  on  American  territory. 
Simpson  and  McLoughlin  were  not  disturbed  over  the  trespass,  but  the  Governor 
and  Committee  in  London  held  a much  different  opinion.  Oregon  Hist.  Quar., 
XXXV,  F.  Merk,  “Snake  Country  Expedition,  1824-25”,  pp.  118-20 
(Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 
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Considered  it  most  prudent  to  Send  & examine  the  mountain 
if  too  much  Snow  I shall  be  obliged  to  change  my  intended 
route.  3 Beavers  this  day,  late  in  the  evening  the  men 
returned  & report  5 feet  of  Snow,  turn  I must. 

Wednesday  26th. — Fine  Weather.  Raised  Camp  & to  the 
great  joy  of  all  took  the  road  to  the  left,  we  Crossed  over  to  the 
Boiling  Fountain  so  named  from  the  waters  being  nearly  in  a 
boiling  State,  it  is  Strongly  impregnated  with  Sulphur  in  our 
route  this  day  we  ascended  a very  high  hill  on  the  top  of  which 
we  found  the  Snow  nearly  4 feet  deep  but  as  we  descended  it 
began  gradually  to  diminish,  the  Sun  Set  ere  we  found  an 
encampment  suitable,  wood  to  keep  us  from  freezing  & grass 
for  our  tired  horses  & here  we  shall  remain  tomorrow.  Our 
Course  this  day  N.E.  & S.E.  Dis.  1 5 miles. ^ 

Thursday  2‘~jth. — Weather  mild  & pleasant,  many  off  in 
pursuit  of  Buffalo  altho’  the  Freemen  Complain  that  their 
horses  are  poor.  Still  they  Cannot  withstand  the  temptation  of 
running  Buffalo,  30  were  killed  & not  more  than  the  meat  of 
three  were  brought  into  Camp  this  is  not  only  a Sinful  waste  of 
meat  but  also  of  ammunition.  4 Beaver  Came  into  Camp  this 
day. 

Friday  2%th, — We  Started  early  this  morning,  the  Country 
on  all  Sides  very  mountanious  two  of  our  horses  refused  to 
proceed  with  their  loads  & it  was  with  difficulty  they  reached 
the  encampment,  in  our  travels  this  day  we  passed  over  two 
Small  rivers  but  no  appearance  of  beaver  at  the  last  we 
encamped  as  there  is  Some  appearance  of  grass.  Snow  feet 
deep.  Course  S.E.  Dis.  8 miles. 

Saturday  2<^th. — Remained  in  Camp  to  recruit  our  horses  & 
to  wait  for  three  of  the  Freemen  who  are  in  quest  of  Beaver. 
Buffalo  were  again  killed  this  day  within  a few  yards  of  the 
Camp.  3 Beaver  only  altho’  the  Hunters  have  been  out  these 
two  days.  Weather  very  mild. 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  21  5,  recording  “ grumbling  among  the  Freemen  The 
grumbling,  due  to  the  fact  that  Ogden  wished  to  continue  south  on  a branch  of 
the  Big  Hole  River,  where  snow  was  deep  and  buffalo  few,  turned  to  “ great 
joy  ” when  he  changed  his  course  to  the  east  where  buffalo  were  to  be  found. 
See  also  entries  for  July  14  and  September  12,  1825. 
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Sunday  30/^. — Fine  mild  weather  we  raised  Camp  this  is 
truly  the  land  of  mountains  & Hills — a few  Scattered  trees  to 
be  be  Seen  on  the  brows  of  the  Mountains  we  Came  to  a 
Small  River  & finding  grass  altho’  early  we  encampedd  Dis. 
7 miles.  Course  South. 

Monday  31JA — This  morning  on  giving  the  Call  to  raise 
Camp  26  Horses  belonging  to  the  Freemen  were  found  missing 
& on  Search  being  made  tracks  were  discovered  of  thieves,  25 
Started  instantly  in  pursuit  I have  but  faint  hopes  of  their 
overtaking  them  they  appear  from  their  tracks  to  be  15  men  & 
from  the  Shoes  & Horse  lines  they  left  behind  them  in  their 
hurry  they  must  be  black  feet  or  blood  Indians  in  Consequence 
of  this  affair  remained  in  Camp.  In  the  evening  20  of  the 
pursuing  party  returned  they  brought  but  one  horse  it  appears 
that  the  thieves  Started  early  in  the  evening  they  have 
taken  Some  few  Buffalo  racers  which  I do  not  regret  & altho’ 
the  loss  is  heavy  Still  I am  of  opinion  it  will  tend  to  have 
a good  effect  as  the  freemen  will  be  more  inclined  to  Watch 
at  Night. 

Tuesday  ist  February. — Snow  melting  many  of  the  Hunters 
Started  in  quest  of  Buffalo  they  returned  early  having  met  with 
Success  they  also  discovered  the  tracks  of  the  horse  thieves  who 
were  on  their  return  from  the  Snake  Country  on  a thieving 
excursion,  in  the  evening  the  5 who  had  Continued  the  pursuit 
arrived  with  eight  more  horses  had  their  own  not  been  So  much 
fatigued  they  would  have  Continued  the  pursuit,  thus  they 
escape  with  17  with  the  exception  of  these  all  hands  have 
Joined  the  Watch  which  is  divided  into  two  so  that  7 men  are 
in  the  plains  at  one  time,  this  makes  it  more  secure,  but  I fear 
the  Freemen  will  Soon  relapse  into  their  former  Ways. 
Omitted  to  insert  that  on  the  29th  Ulto.  the  three  tents  of  Nez 
Perces  seperated  from  us  to  go  & join  the  Flat  Heads  by  them 
I forwarded  letters  to  the  Columbia  Gentlemen. 

^ The  party  had  proceeded  south-east  from  the  Boiling  Fountain  and  on 
January  50  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  place  now  called  Armstead  on  the 
Beaverhead.  Ogden  called  this  locality  the  Horse  Plains,  now  Horse  Prairie 
and  Horse  Prairie  Creek.  He  was  back  here  on  July  10  and  again  on  September 
18,1825.  (Sawyer;  McArthur.) 
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Wednesday  2nd. — Raised  Camp  & proceeded  across  a fine 
plain  Called  by  the  Natives  Horse  Plains  from  the  great 
number  of  Horses  that  have  been  Stolen  here  at  different 
times  by  the  War  tribes  & surely  we  Can  Swear  from  the  loss 
we  have  Sustained  that  the  name  is  properly  applied  after 
Crossing  over  we  reached  a Small  River  & encamped.  Our 
Course  South.  Distance  9 miles. 

Thursday  3^/. — Remd.  in  Camp  Some  of  the  Hunters  being 
absent,  the  weather  is  becoming  mild  & the  Snow  has 
Considerably  diminished  if  we  Can  but  find  grass  & by  Slow 
marching  we  may  Stand  a chance  of  Saving  our  horses,  all  the 
Hunters  returned,  one  of  them  informed  us  that  he  has  Seen 
fresh  tracks  of  horse  thieves,  on  hearing  this  all  the  Camp  was 
in  a bustle,  the  Horses  were  tied  double  guard  Set  & every 
precaution  taken  for  defence  the  place  admitted  of. 

Friday  \th. — All  safe  this  morning  So  far  well  but  passed  an 
anxious  Night  but  ere  we  return  we  have  I presume  many 
more  in  Store  for  us  Surrounded  by  these  Villians  it  Cannot  be 
otherwise,  having  allowed  the  Horses  time  to  feed  we  Started 
late  & proceeded  over  a hilly  Country  & then  descended  into 
a low  flat  & finding  good  grass  & a Strong  thicket  of  bushes 
for  defence  we  encamped.  Course  S.E.  Dis.  10  Miles. 

Saturday  ^th. — Remd.  in  Camp  Weather  fine,  Buffalo  in 
abundance,  many  were  killed.  Horses  feeding  well. 

Sunday  6th. — I regret  to  our  numbers  were  diminished  last 
Night  by  the  death  of  Louis  Kanatagan^  an  Iroquois.  The 
Cause  of  this  was  owing  to  his  wife  who  in  a careless  manner 
cocked  his  gun  she  attempted  to  half  cock  it,  when  it  went  off 
the  deceased  was  opposite  to  her  at  the  time,  the  Ball  entered 
his  breast  he  survived  not  more  than  two  minutes  & did  not 
utter  a word,  there  is  Certainly  a fatality  attending  the  Snake 
Country  & all  Snake  Expeditions  for  without  exception  no 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  216.  According  to  B.76/d/4,  Columbia  Accounts, 
1820—22,  Louis  Kanatagan  (Kanitagan,  Kanitogan  or  Kanightagan),  the 
Iroquois,  was  a member  of  Martin  Miaquin’s  band.  He  had  been  with  Finan 
McDonald’s  Snake  Country  Expedition  of  1823  (B.2o8/e/i,  fo.  5),  and  with 
Alexander  Ross’s  Snake  Party  of  1824,  when  he  was  listed  as  “ Unfit  for  Snake 
Country  ” (B.202/a/i). 
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voyage  to  that  Country  has  been  undertaken  without  Serious 
accidents  ensuing,  thus  we  are  only  on  the  outset  of  our  voyage 
& have  already  lost  a man  & 1 8 Horses,  but  we  must  persevere 
& not  dispair.  Weather  fine.  Remained  in  Camp. 

Monday  ^th. — We  this  day  without  pomp  or  ceremony  but 
our  prayers  hurried  the  body  of  Louis  Kanatagan.  This 
melancholly  affair  had  Cast  a glopm  over  the  Camp  but  it  is 
Contrary  to  the  Canadian  character  that  it  Should  last  long  for 
all  is  now  gay  again.  Remained  in  Camp. 

Tuesday  ^th. — We  raised  Camp  this  morning  we  followed 
one  of  the  Forks  of  the  Missouri  ground  very  uneven  wood 
very  Scarce,  but  finding  good  grass  we  encamped.  Course  E.^ 
Dis.  12  miles.  Weather  mild. 

fVednesday  ^th. — Weather  fine  Remained  in  Camp  all  quiet. 

Thursday  loth. — We  Started  early  this  morning  with  the 
intention  of  Crossing  the  height  of  land  which  Separates  the 
Waters  of  the  Missouri  from  the  Columbia,  but  a heavy  Snow 
Storm  obliged  us  to  Seek  an  Encampment,  having  proceeded 
only  a mile  Course  S.E. 

Friday  nth. — At  an  early  hour  we  Started  & ascended  a 
high  mountain  the  ascent  great  & descent  equally  So  & then 
proceeded  along  a narrow  Defile  an  awful  looking  place,  here  a 
dozen  Blackfeet  Indians  Could  without  exposing  themselves 
destroy  an  army  without  a chance  of  any  escaping,  it  is  10  miles 
in  length,  here  we  are  now  on  the  Waters  of  the  Columbia 
Commonly  Called  Salmon  River  but  it  is  merely  a Small  Fork 
of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Columbia  & it  was  I am  of  opinion 
this  Fork  that  Capts.  Louis  & Clarke  followed  when  they 
crossed  over  from  the  Missouri  on  their  way  to  the  Columbia  it 
from  appearances  runs  North  & West,  on  leaving  the  Defile 
we  reached  a fine  plain  crossed  over  in  westerly  direction  & 
encamped  in  a fine  Spot  Buffalo  by  hundreds  indeed  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  the  plains  appear  to  be  covered  with  them. 
Coarse  grass  for  our  horses  and  wood  in  abundance  we  had  2^ 
feet  of  Snow  in  the  mountain  but  here  we  have  none  nor  has 
there  been  any  this  winter  & here  I propose  remaining  Some 

^ The  direction  “ E ” given  in  the  course  for  the  day  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  geography  and  with  the  rest  of  the  journal.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 
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days  ere  we  attempt  crossing  over  to  the  Snake  River  altho’ 
not  more  than  Eight  encampments  from  the  well  known 
poverty  of  the  Country  in  grass  if  not  well  recruited  ere  we 
Start  I sincerely  apprehend  many  horses  will  fall  ere  we  reach 
it  Dis.  1 8 Miles.  Course  South  lo'  West  8'.^ 

Saturday  i ith, — Fine  mild  weather.  The  freemen  in  their 
glory  in  pursuit  of  Buffalo  many  were  killed  this  day  not  less 
than  30  but  not  more  than  300  wt.  of  meat  Came  in  to  Camp, 
the  temptation  of  running  Buffalo  is  too  great  for  them  to 
resist.  My  Hunters  killed  14  Ducks  this  looks  like  Spring 
but  it  is  yet  too  early  in  the  Season  to  expect  it.  We  have 
however  no  cause  so  far  to  Complain  of  the  Weather. 

Sunday  lyh, — Cloudy  weather  some  Buffalo  were  again 
killed  this  day,  they  do  not  appear  inclined  to  leave  us  the 
cause  of  this  I suspect  must  be  Snow  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
mountain  which  we  must  cross  to  fall  on  the  Snake  Plains 
Some  traps  were  Set  yesterday  & this  day  one  beaver  was  killed 
all  Safe. 

Monday  \\th. — Raised  Camp  about  half  a mile  the  place 
being  more  suitable  for  our  horses  & the  guard,  last  night 
two  of  the  Companies  horses  died  we  can  ill  spare  them 
and  a young  child  broke  its  arm.  All  quiet.  Weather 
cold. 

Tuesday  i ^th. — Cloudy  weather  with  a Strong  North  East 
wind  all  quiet  in  the  Camp  4 Beavers  this  day  the  Snake 
Expedition  of  last  year  trapped  this  Fork  & have  left  nothing 

^ On  February  2 Ogden  had  started  westward  toward  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  on  February  1 1 the  party  crossed  the  Divide,  which  is  here  the  same  as  the 
Bitterroot  Range,  passing  from  east  to  west  through  Lemhi  Pass,  into  the  drainage 
of  Lemhi  River,  a tributary  of  Salmon  River.  Ogden  was  now  back  in  the 
Oregon  country,  close  to  the  east  border  of  the  present  state  of  Idaho,  probably 
near  the  place  now  called  Tendoy.  Lewis  and  Clark  went  westward  through 
this  pass  on  August  1 2,  1 805,  and  Alexander  Ross  on  April  29,  1824.  The  name 
Lemhi,  not  used  geographically  in  Ogden’s  time,  comes  from  a word  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  there  spelled  Limhi,  the  proper  name  of  a character  in  Mormon 
writing.  The  Mormons  established  a fort  in  the  Lemhi  Valley  in  June,  1855, 
and  abandoned  it  in  March,  1858.  The  name  Lemhi  has  been  applied  to  a fort, 
a river,  mountain  pass,  a county  in  Idaho,  a range  of  mountains  and  to  various 
other  features.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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for  this  year  we  shall  however  when  we  raise  Camp  turn 
our  backs  on  their  tracks  ^ & I Must  hope  to  meet  with 
Success. 

Wednesday  i6th. — Strong  North  east  wind  which  makes  it 
Cold  & unpleasant,  from  two  Snakes  who  are  attached  to  the 
expedition  I this  day  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  information 
relative  to  the  route  we  proposing  taking  to  reach  the  grand 
River  they  give  me  but  faint  hopes  of  reaching  it  with  our 
horses;  but  the  greater  the  difficulties  the  greater  merit  in 
overcoming  them  If  I Could  only  Convince  the  Freemen  of 
this  all  would  go  right  i Beaver  this  day. 

Thursday  17/A. — Still  blowing  but  the  Sun  afforded  us 
some  warmth  we  are  all  quiet  & expected  to  pass  the  day  so 
but  about  2 P.M.  the  call  of  Black  feet  all  turned  out  armed  to 
see  hear  & fight  when  two  of  old  Cadias  Sons  informed  that  in 
tranching  [ff/]  Beaver  a short  distance  from  this  they  were 
attacked  by  some  Blackfeet  Indians  who  fired  7 Shots  at  them 
which  they  returned  by  1 1 & wounded  one  when  they  all  took 
to  flight  it  was  so  far  fortunate  for  our  party  that  the  enemy  had 
but  2 Guns  amongst  them  otherwise  they  would  have  fallen 
never  more  to  rise,  on  hearing  tnis  a party  of  20  Started  in 
pursuit  not  only  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  these  Villains 
but  to  recover  their  traps  & three  Beaver  they  left  in  their 
encampment  they  will  not  return  this  day,  so  far  well  no  lives 
lost.2 

Friday  18/A. — North  East  wind  with  Snow.  The  party 
retd.  & Succeeded  in  recovering  the  Traps  & Beaver,  but  the 
Villains  escaped  into  the  Mountains  I apprehend  they  will  be 
skulking  in  the  mountains  watching  an  opportunity  to  Steal 
Horses  they  are  however  well  guarded  by  day  & night,  the 
War  tribes  appear  determined  that  we  Shall  not  want  for  their 
Company  this  year  it  cannot  be  otherwise  as  we  are  following 
the  main  War  track,  we  require  to  look  Sharp  this  Spring  if  we 
wish  to  escape  with  our  lives — all  Safe. 

^ Ross  had  turned  north-westward  in  1824  and  followed  the  Lemhi  downstream 
to  the  Salmon.  Ogden  intended  to  go  south-east  and  upstream  to  the  source  of 
the  Lemhi.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer). 

" Madame  Montour  gave  birth  to  a son.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  218. 
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Saturday  \^th, — Bad  weather  making  preparations  to  raise 
Camp  tomorrow  altho’  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the 
Freemen  who  apprehend  their  horses  too  Weak  to  reach  the 
Grand  River — all  Safe  & nothing  Strange. 

Sunday  'loth, — Stormy  weather  all  the  Freemen  Snug  in 
their  lodges  I had  intended  Sending  off  a party  to  examine  our 
route  across  the  mountain  to  ascertain  what  prospects  we  have 
for  grass  & the  depth  of  Snow  ere  we  proceed  farther  but  the 
weather  has  prevented  them  from  Starting.  Note  for  20th 
read  2ist.^ 

Monday  2 1 st. — Raised  Camp  early  our  route  over  a level 
Country  Covered  with  Worm  wood  but  no  grass.  Buffalo  & 
antelopes  in  abundance  many  Shots  were  fired  & many  were 
killed  & there  allowed  to  remain  food  for  the  Wolves  who  find 
it  their  interest  to  follow  us  & no  doubt  fatten,  in  the  afternoon 
we  found  an  encampment  tho’  not  a good  one.  Our  Course 
this  day  E.  by  North.  Dis.  1 1 miles. 

Tuesday  iind. — Weather  fine  6 men  Started  to  examine  the 
road  I feel  anxious  regarding  our  route  we  are  now  but  eight 
encampments  from  the  main  Snake  River  and  all  accounts 
agree  that  we  Can  never  reach  it  with  our  Horses  in  their 
present  State  they  being  miserably  poor.  2 Beaver  & i Otter 
this  day,  in  the  evening  the  party  Sent  on  discovery  returned 
with  most  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  road,  for  three 
encampments  no  grass  & three  feet  of  Snow,  various  are  the 
opinions  in  the  Camp  relative  to  the  road  that  ought  to  be 
taken  I have  Consulted  with  the  most  knowing  & tomorrow 
shall  decide  at  all  events  we  must  endeavour  to  Secure  the 
Spring  Hunt  but  I must  confess  the  prospect  is  gloomy. 

IVednesday  I'^d. — This  morning  the  Freemen  Collected 
about  my  tent  to  offer  their  opinions  of  the  road  I should  take 
some  were  for  retracing  back  their  Steps  & taking  the  last 
Spring  road  by  following  this  we  Should  be  20  days  ere  we 
reached  the  main  river  & the  Same  obstacles  would  present 
themselves  in  that  quarter  as  the  mountains  are  higher  & 
at  this  Season  no  grass,  others  again  were  for  Seeking  an 
encampment  to  recruit  the  Horses  & then  endeavour  to 

^ See  Appendix  A,  p.  218. 
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proceed  by  the  route  we  first  proposed  to  this  I agreed  & gave 
the  Call  to  raise  Camp  & we  proceeded  across  the  Plain  6 
miles  & encamped.  Course  S.W. 

Thursday  — Remd.  in  Camp.^  7 mountain  Sheep 

(Ibex)  were  killed  this  day  they  are  at  this  Season  miserably 
poor  scarcely  eatable,  i Beaver  this  day. 

Friday  i^th. — Stormy  weather  with  2 inches  of  Snow  this  is 
against  the  Success  of  the  expedition,  tomorrow  I intend 
Sending  8 men  to  find  out  a Defile  in  the  mountains  where 
we  may  have  less  Snow  as  I am  informed  the  Black  feet  take 
generally  that  route  in  Winter,  in  this  bad  weather  our  Horses 
fare  poorly,  i Beaver  this  day  it  appears  we  Cannot  exceed 
that  number  altho’  ten  traps  are  in  the  Water. 

Saturday  26th. — This  morning  eight  men  Started  to  examine 
the  road  in  the  Mountain  I have  given  them  Strict  orders  not 
to  return  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  going  they 
all  promised  to  obey,  in  the  interim  we  must  wait  here  their 
return.  Some  Goats  were  killed  this  day.  Weather  Stormy  & 
two  inches  of  Snow  during  the  day. 

Sunday  2^th. — Fine  Clear  mild  weather  Hunters  off  in 
pursuit  of  Buffalo  but  they  retd,  nearly  all  without  Success  in 
fact  from  the  want  of  grass  our  Horses  are  too  weak  to  overtake 
the  Freemen  Cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  live  on  old  Bulls 
they  must  have  fat  Cows  Consequently  I Cannot  nor  do  I pity 
them  No  Beaver  the  weather  being  too  Cold  & too  much  ice 
in  the  river.^ 

Monday  2%th. — Stormy  weather  & Cold  one  Beaver  only 
from  a dozen  traps  this  is  Certainly  not  a Beaver  Country  nor 
I firmly  believe  ever  was,  my  anxiety  to  proceed  is  greater  than 
I can  express  but  in  this  Cold  weather  allowing  we  were  at  the 
Grand  River  we  Could  take  no  Beaver  & probably  fall  on  the 
Snake  Camp  & then  our  horses  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
being  Stolen,  Still  expectations  are  So  much  raised  relative  to 
this  Country  that  I feel  weary  about  the  result  of  the  expedition 
entrusted  to  my  charge  but  the  many  obstacles  attending  a 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  219.  For  an  account  of  the  battle  referred  to  by  Kittson 
see  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  II,  54-9. 

2 Another  child  was  born.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  219. 
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Winter  Voyage  to  the  Snake  Country  are  known  to  those  only 
who  undertake  it. 

March  \st. — This  month  commences  with  the  Same 
boisterous  weather  as  closed  the  last.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
appearance  that  we  shall  soon  have  a change  a foot  of  Snow  has 
fallen  & Still  Continues  to  fall.  In  the  afternoon  the  eight  men 
I sent  to  examine  the  mountain  arrived  but  with  the  most 
dismal  accounts  the[y]  found  the  Snow  four  feet  deep  & for 
three  encampments  no  grass  whatever  farther  on  they  Cannot 
say,  this  is  really  discouraging  & from  the  present  weak  State 
of  our  horses  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  attempt  proceeding  for 
two  thirds  would  fall  ere  we  reached  the  main  river  for  without 
them  we  might  as  well  retrace  back  our  Steps  to  the  Flat  Heads 
I even  apprehend  from  the  present  Cold  Weather  & deep 
Snow  & want  of  grass  they  will  be  many  days  yet  ere  they 
recruit  Sufficiently  to  endure  hard  labour,  i Beaver  this 
day. 

Wednesday  2nd. — Still  blowing  a gale  from  the  North  East 
this  must  be  I presume  the  trade  wind  of  the  Snake  Country 
for  it  has  been  Stationary  there  for  the  last  three  Weeks. 
Reports  of  blackfeet  in  the  vicinity  in  fact  Seldom  a day  passes 
without  we  receive  a false  alarm  this  however  has  Not  a bad 
effect  as  it  Seems  to  keep  the  Freemen  on  the  alert.  Cold 
Severe. 

Thursday  ^d- — I had  intended  raising  Camp  this  day  in 
quest  of  grass  for  our  horses  but  the  violence  of  the  Snow 
Storm  which  Commenced  last  night  & still  continues  prevented 
us.  The  Freemen  appear  alarmed  & have  faint  hopes  of  Saving 
their  horses  they  are  certainly  miserable  looking  objects. 

Friday  \th. — Altho’  the  Storm  had  not  abated  & the  Cold 
Severe  we  raised  Camp  & proceeded  down  Salmon  River  to 
our  encampment  of  the  19th  Ulto.  here  the  Horses  will  fare 
well. 

Saturday  ^th. — 40  Traps  were  put  in  the  water  this  day 
some  parts  of  the  River  open,  as  long  as  we  have  ice  & Snow 
here  we  Cannot  expect  the  Snake  River  to  be  open  indeed  from 
the  present  Severity  of  the  weather  I fear  we  Shall  have  a late 
Spring  appearances  are  against  us. 
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Sunday  6th. — The  violence  of  the  Storm  prevented  all  hands 
from  visiting  their  traps  or  hunting  all  quiet. 

Monday  ^th. — We  raised  Camp  about  a Mile  lower  down 
when  all  hands  Started  off  Some  with  traps  & others  to  visit 
who  brought  in  1 6 Beavers  this  is  a Consolation  to  See  Beaver 
at  this  Season  in  the  morning  the  weather  was  fine  but  in  the 
evening  we  had  Snow  we  have  now  50  traps  in  the  Water  but 
they  are  very  Crowded. 

Tuesday  %th. — The  Sun  made  its  appearance  this  morning 
but  for  a very  Short  time  when  a gale  of  wind  from  the  North 
& Snow  began  to  fall  & there  fell  nearly  14  Inches,  this  is 
much  against  our  poor  horses  1 7 Beaver  this  day. 

Wednesday  <)th. — Altho’  the  Cold  great  the  Freemen  went 
to  their  Traps  & took  16  Beaver  & i Otter  I hope  this  may 
Continue  until  our  Horses  are  Sufficiently  recruited  & fine 
weather  will  enable  us  to  raise  Camp  again. 

Thursday  \oth. — There  fell  3 Inches  of  Snow  during  Night 
the  Traps  this  day  produced  14  Beavers  weather  Cold. 

Friday  i ith. — The  weather  fine  but  Still  Cold  16  Beaver — 
the  Trappers  who  had  been  absent  four  days  report  that  as  far 
as  they  had  been  the  river  was  Covered  with  ice  & Snow  & 
Consequently  brought  their  traps  back. 

Saturday  I'lth. — Weather  Cold  nothing  Strange  only  4 
Beavers. 

Sunday  13M. — Weather  fine  & mild  our  Success  this  day 
1 6 Beavers  all  hands  appear  ambitious  in  pursuit  of  Beaver  but 
the  weather  prevents  them  from  Setting  traps  so  as  to  reap  any 
advantage  from  them,  2 Traps  already  lost  owing  to  the  chains 
& I fear  we  shall  loose  many  from  the  Same  Cause  this  Season. 

Monday  \\th. — Stormy  weather  with  Snow  we  raised  Camp 
about  a mile  down  the  river  to  a more  Convenient  Spot  for 
night  guard.  7 Beaver  this  [day]. 

Tuesday  \^th. — Weather  Cold  remd.  in  Camp  our  Success 
in  beaver  deminishing  only  3 this  day. 

Wednesday  i6th. — Weather  Clear  but  not  mild.  Black 
Feet  tracks  were  Seen  Near  the  Camp  Supposed  to  be  hid  near 
by  in  the  mountains  watching  an  opportunity  to  Steal.  8 
Beavers  this  day. 
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Thursday  \^th. — Fine  mild  Weather,  all  hands  keep  night 
Watch  together  so  by  this  arrangement  8 men  are  on  watch  at 
each  guard.  3 Beavers  to  day. 

Friday  \%th. — Weather  Mild  raised  Camp  & ascended  the 
River  & altho’  we  Came  but  four  miles  Such  is  the  Weak 
State  of  our  horses  that  two  of  them  Could  not  reach  the 
encampment  & it  was  with  difficulty  many  others  did  9 beavers 
this  day  nearly  all  the  traps  brought  into  Camp,  their  being  no 
more  signs  of  beaver  in  this  quarter  Since  our  return  to  this 
river  we  have  taken  130. 

Saturday  i()th. — Weather  Cold  with  Snow  I feel  So  anxious 
to  proceed  that  I shall  again  Send  a party  to  examine  another 
Defile  to  examine  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  Cross  over  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Horses,  if  we  Cannot  we  may  give  up  all  hopes  of  a 
Spring  Hunt,  how  Cruelly  mortify^ing  after  spending  the 
winter  in  this  dreary  Country  to  loose  the  main  object  of  our 
voyage  when  almost  within  reach  of  it,  the  Severe  Winter  the 
poverty  of  the  Country  in  grass  & my  ignorance  of  the  Country 
are  the  principal  reasons  for  this  failure.^ 

Sunday  'loth. — The  weather  mild  but  the  snow  does  not 
melt  14  traps  in  the  Water  but  produced  not  one  Mr.  Kittson 
& 6 men  Started  to  examine  the  road  in  the  Mountain.  3 
Bustards  were  killed  this  day,  this  looks  like  Spring  but  the 
Weather  is  Still  Cold. 

Monday  list. — Weather  fine  Snow  melting.  I wish  it  may 
Continue  I feel  most  anxious  12  Beavers  this  day. 

Tuesday  iind. — Weather  Cold  & a gale  of  wind  from  S. 
West  late  last  evening  Mr.  Kittson  & party  returnd^  they  did 
not  entirely  effect  the  object  of  their  Voyage  having  been 
obliged  to  retreat  nearly  60  Black  Feet  Indians  having  given 
them  chace  they  Certainly  had  a narrow  escape  so  far  as  he 
proceeded  he  found  three  & two  feet  Snow  & not  the  least 
appearance  of  grass,  this  is  really  gloomy  tidings  & I am 
indeed  at  a loss  how  to  act.  4 Beaver  this  day. 

Friday  [sic]  2 3 <3^. — Weather  Cold  raised  Camp  greatly 

^ J edediah  Smith’s  party  left  Ogden’s  party  on  this  day.  See  Appendix  A,  pp.  2 2 r , 
223,  224,  225. 

^ For  Kittson’s  account  of  his  journey  see  Appendix  A,  pp.  222-3. 
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against  the  inclination  of  all  the  Freemen  they  Complain 
loudly  of  their  horses  it  is  true  they  are  poor  but  they  might 
remain  months  here  & not  fatten  we  ascended  the  Salmon 
River  & encamped  a Short  distance  above  our  encampment  of 
the  4th  Inst.^  the  Snow  had  increased  since  our  last  visit  here, 
16  Beavers  this  day.  All  the  Traps  are  now  Snug  in  the  Camp 
as  I shall  endeavour  to  push  on. 

Friday  [sic]  24M. — Raised  Camp  our  Course  South  east, 
we  Crossed  over  a Small  mountain  & then  Came  to  a fine 
plain  no  Snow  but  prior  to  our  reaching  it  we  had  nearly  3 feet 
finding  a little  grass  we  encamped  our  Horses  would  make  a 
good  shift  here  for  a night  but  unfortunately  no  water  for  man 
or  Beast.  Dis.  1 8 Miles. 

Friday  2^th. — at  Sun  rise  we  raised  Camp  & proceeded  due 
South  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  a range  of  very  high 
mountains  when  we  began  to  ascend  for  nearly  5 Hours  & 
descended  untill  near  Sun  Set  when  we  reached  a fine  plain 
well  known  to  all  the  party  who  Spent  a Winter  here  with  Mr. 
D.  McKenzie,^  we  had  nearly  5 feet  of  Snow  & our  labour  in 
effecting  our  passage  across  was  truly  great  & with  the  loss  of 
2 Horses.  Distance  15  Miles. 

Saturday  26th. — As  the  Horses  have  not  fed  for  these  two 
last  days  we  raised  Camp  early  to  find  food  for  them  & 
proceeded  due  South  6 Miles  we  are  now  & have  been  Since 
we  left  the  flat  Heads  surrounde[d]  on  all  Sides  by  high  & 
lofty  mountains  well  Covered  with  Snow,  nor  as  far  as  sight 
Can  reach  is  there  any  thing  to  be  Seen  but  Mountains.  I 
begin  to  despair  of  our  reaching  a Beaver  Country  we  are  now 
encamped  on  a Small  river  Commonly  Called  Day’s  River ^ that 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  223,  where  Kittson  gives  the  date  as  February  23.  Both 
dates  are  correct  as  the  expedition  remained  in  the  one  spot  from  February  23 — 
March  4. 

2 See  Appendix  A,  p.  223.  For  a biography  of  Donald  McKenzie  see  H.B.S., 
II,  233.  His  exploits  in  the  Snake  Country  are  related  at  length  in  Ross,  Fur 
Hunters,  I,  passim. 

^ Day’s  River  is  now  known  as  Birch  Creek,  Idaho.  John  Day  was  a Virginia 
backwoodsman.  He  was  a member  of  the  Astor-Hunt  overland  party  and  he  and 
Ramsay  Crooks  fell  behind  the  main  party  in  the  Snake  River  country  in  the 
winter  of  181 1-12.  After  some  terrible  experiences  they  got  through  the  snow 
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man  having  left  his  bones  here  in  1819,  but  not  a single 
Vestige  of  beaver  to  be  Seen  here. 

Sunday  2'jth. — Cold  & Clear  we  raised  Camp  & proceeded 
down  Day’s  River  untill  we  reached  the  Forks  of  a Small  river 
finding  grass  we  encamped.  Dis.  10  Miles.  Course  S.E.,  the 
plains  Covered  with  Buffalo  & the  mountains  with  Elk  Deer 
& Goats  this  Country  so  far  is  certainly  rich  in  animals  but  the 
reverse  in  Beaver  we  saw  this  day  a Snake  encampment  of  12 
tents  from  appearance  they  were  here  a month  Since. 

Monday  i^th. — Weather  mild  & Snow  melting  as  there  is  a 
little  grass  here  we  did  not  raise  Camp.  Buffalo  in  large  bands 
to  be  Seen  in  all  quarters  & many  were  killed  the  Hunters 
report  that  the  Snow  is  very  deep  a head  of  us  we  must  have 
the  road  examined  ere  we  Start. 

Tuesday  — Mr.  Kittson  Started  early  to  examine  the 
road  & returned  early  in  the  evening  with  a favourable 
account  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  freemen 
for  yesterday^  they  reported  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
further  the  greater  part  do  not  appear  over  anxious  to  reach 
a Beaver  Country  or  they  would  act  differently. 

Wednesday  — Fair  Weather  & mild  we  raised  Camp 

& followed  down  Day’s  River  in  a South  east  Course  the  road 
was  fatiguing  for  the  horses  the  ground  being  wet,  but  we  had 
no  Snow  we  Came  12  miles  & encamped  tho’  very  little  grass. 

Thursday  3^/. — Snowing  & blowing  Still  we  raised  Camp 

of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  fell  in  with  friendly  Walla  Walla  Indians  who  helped 
them  down  the  Columbia  River.  They  met  new  disasters  on  the  Columbia,  but 
were  finally  rescued  by  Robert  Stuart’s  party  which  was  descending  the  stream. 
Two  different  streams  in  Oregon  are  now  called  John  Day  River,  without 
confusion,  because  they  are  a long  way  apart.  Statements  that  John  Day  went 
insane  at  Astoria  in  1814  cannot  be  substantiated.  According  to  testimony  of 
Donald  McKenzie,  filed  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court  for  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  October  28,  1836,  John  Day  died  in  what  is  now  Idaho,  on  February  i6, 
1820.  See  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XVII,  T.  C.  Elliott  (ed.),  “Last  will  and 
Testament  of  John  Day  ”,  pp.  373-9.  A news  story  about  John  Day’s  grave 
and  its  marker  may  be  found  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian,  February  20, 
1944.  At  the  time  of  his  death  John  Day  was  with  the  North  West  Company’s 
Snake  River  expedition  under  command  of  McKenzie.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 

1 Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  224. 
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in  hopes  of  finding  a place  more  Suitable  for  our  horses  we 
Came  about  8 miles  & encamped  but  with  little  grass.  Course 
S.E.,  we  had  a view  this  day  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
Side  of  the  Snake  River  but  still  we  are  far  distant  & 
appearances  are  certainly  not  in  favour  of  our  Soon  reaching  it. 

Friday  \st  April. — Fine  Warm  day,  with  my  consent  1 2 men 
started  with  80  Traps  for  the  Snake  River  as  our  progress  is  slow 
with  the  Camp  ere  we  reach  it  they  will  be  enabled  to  take  a 
few  Should  the  River  be  free  of  ice  we  did  not  raise  Camp.^ 

Saturday  2nd. — Weather  fine  Snow  melting,  at  an  early 
hour  we  raised  Camp  & proceeded  over  rather  an  uneven 
Country  for  16  miles  & reached  the  entrance  of  the  large 
Snake  Plain  ^ & encamped.  Course  S.E.  from  this  Spot  the 
three  Butes^  are  to  be  Seen  tho’  at  a Considrable  distance  not 

^ The  reason  being  that  it  was  Good  Friday.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  224. 

2 Snake  River  Plains.  Although  it  was  written  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the 
classic  description  of  the  Snake  River  Plains  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Israel  C. 
Russell’s  “ Geology  and  Water  Resources  of  the  Snake  River  Plains  of  Idaho  ” 
{57th  Congress,  ist  Session,  House  of  Representatives,  Document  No.  697, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
No.  igg  (Washington,  1902)  ).  The  Plains  consist  of  a generally  flat  area 
bordered  by  rugged  mountains,  and  extend  in  a curved  course,  concave  to  the 
north,  entirely  across  the  south  part  of  Idaho.  The  Plains  are  about  350  miles 
from  east  to  west,  their  width  varies  from  50  to  75  miles,  and  their  area  is  about 
34,000  square  miles.  Snake  River  traverses  this  rudely  crescent-shaped  area, 
describing  a curved  course  likewise  concave  to  the  north.  On  April  2,  1825, 
Ogden’s  party  emerged  from  the  mountain  valley  and  started  to  cross  the  east 
part  of  the  Plains  south-east  toward  the  place  now  known  as  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
The  party  reached  Snake  River  four  days  later.  Ogden’s  camp  of  October  7, 
1825,  was  at  the  same  place  as  the  camp  of  April  2,  1825.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 

® Three  Buttes.  These  prominent  and  interesting  landmarks  are  described 
in  detail  by  Dr.  Israel  C.  Russell  in  “ Geology  and  Water  Resources  of  the  Snake 
River  Plains  of  Idaho  ”,  p.  34  et  seq.  The  buttes  lie  in  a short  southwest-northeast 
arc  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  Pocatello,  near  the  north  edge  of  the  Snake 
River  Plains.  The  names  and  elevations  are  : Big  Butte,  7,576  feet ; Middle 
Butte,  6,394  feet ; East  Butte,  6,605  These  elevations  are  by  the  United 

States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  Three  Buttes  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Three  Tetons,  or  Three  Paps,  much  farther  east  in  Western  Wyoming. 
Russell  mentioned  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  locality  of  Three  Buttes.  The 
Buttes  are  also  mentioned  on  June  2,  September  30  and  October  2,  1825. 
(McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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less  than  40  miles  we  shall  now  leave  the  mountains  to  our  right 
as  they  here  make  a bend  to  the  west  & which  I do  not  regret 
for  since  our  departure  from  the  Flat  Heads  we  have  been 
Surrounded  by  them  on  all  Sides  in  fact  Nature  has  been  most 
provident  in  affording  Shelter  to  the  poor  Mountain  Snakes  if  it 
were  not  so  long  Since  the  War  Tribes  would  have  destroyed 
them  all. 

Sunday  2,dd — Weather  Cloudy  we  Started  early  taking  the 
road  by  the  middle  Bute  said  to  be  less  Stony,  we  proceeded  1 8 
miles  & encamped  9 Horses  being  So  fatigued  it  was  near 
morning  ere  they  reached  the  Camp  here  they  may  rest  but  to 
eat  or  drink  they  must  all  go  without  fortunately  we  have  Snow 
Sufficient  to  quench  our  thirst. 

Monday  ^th. — Fine  Warm  day  altho’  I roused  all  hands  at 
the  break  of  day  it  was  late  ere  all  the  [horses]  were  Collected 
as  all  with  the  exception  of  mine  were  allowed  full  liberty  & 
fortunately  none  were  Stolen  we  Came  15  miles  & finding 
Some  grass  tho’  no  water  we  encamped  the  Horses  much 
fatigued  Sinking  half  knee  deep  in  mud  & Snow  the  whole 
way.  Course  South  east  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  of  the 
Grand  River  were  visible  this  day. 

Tuesday  ^th. — We  raised  Camp  early,  as  we  approached  the 
Middle  Bute  we  found  a foot  of  Snow  with  nearly  two  feet  of 
mud  & it  was  with  difficulty  we  Could  proceed  we  however 
after  proceeding  10  miles  found  grass  in  abundance  & 
encamped  but  without  water  for  man  or  beast.  Course  S.E. 

Wednesday  6th. — at  the  break  of  day  we  Started  determined 
not  to  encamp  ere  we  found  Water  we  proceeded  until  & 
finding  Some  but  really  so  thick  we  had  Some  trouble  to 
Swallow  it  our  horses  having  fed  we  again  Started  & as  the  day 
Closed  we  reached  the  great  Snake  River  ^ so  Called  but  in 
my  opinion  from  what  I can  see  the  South  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  here  we  found  Water  in  abundance  but  alas  no 
grass  what  cursed  Country  is  this  it  is  really  distressing  to  see 
our  Horses  as  they  now  are  unfit  for  use  just  at  the  time  we 

^ Easter  Day. 

On  this  day  Ogden  reached  Snake  River,  near  the  present  town  of  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  elevation  5,000  feet.  (McArthur.) 
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require  them  most  indeed  many  of  traps  must  be  idle  for  want 
of  horses  thank  God  we  have  now  Crossed  over  the  plain 
considered  by  all  the  greatest  impediment  in  the  route  between 
this  & the  Flat  Head  Post,  it  is  assuredly  So  in  regard  to 
Water,  but  in  grass  there  is  a Sufficiency  the  whole  plain  is 
Covered  with  Worm  Wood  the  Soil  gravel  & the  distance  I 
Compute  to  be  about  70  Miles  & course  due  South  East 
Weather  fine  & mild. 

Thursday  ^th. — The  Water  being  low  & many  & many 
Channels  we  Crossed  over  & proceeded  three  miles  but  with 
little  grass.  Some  of  the  party  who  left  the  Camp  on  the  ist 
Inst,  joined  us  this  day  with  58  Beaver  & from  8 traps  Set  last 
night  5 Beaver  & one  Otter  making  a total  of  64  nearly  100 
Traps  in  the  Water,  altho’  beaver  is  not  in  abundance  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  Cannot  find  grass  for  our  horses  as  we 
Should  remain  here  a few  days  & trap  in  the  Vicinity.^ 

Friday  %th. — Weather  very  Warm  the  Freemen  off  to  their 
traps  the  seven  Americans  who  joined  Mr.  Ross  last  Summer 
& accompanied  him  to  the  Flat  Heads  & have  been  since  with 
us^  intend  seperating  tomorrow  requested  to  trade  & tho’  they 
found  the  prices  high  say  the  Freemens  Tariff  but  being  in 
Want  they  were  obliged  to  Comply  & traded  100  Lar.  & Sm. 
Beaver  this  is  Some  recompence  for  the  Beaver  they  traded 
with  our  party  last  Summer.^  In  the  afternoon  two  of  the 
Freemen  of  the  party  of  the  ist  arrived  & gave  the  alarm  of 
Black  Feet  their  Story,  as  follows,  their  Story  as  follows,  they 
were  this  morning  in  the  act  of  visiting  their  traps  on  a Raft 

^According  to  Kittson  (Appendix  A,  p.  225)  Ogden’s  party  reached  the 
American  (Jedediah  Smith’s)  camp. 

2 See  preceding  note.  Jedediah  Smith’s  party  separated  from  Ogden  on 
March  19  (Appendix  A,  p.  221).  Kittson  mentioned  seeing  their  tracks  on 
March  24  and  March  30. 

® The  beaver  referred  to  was  that  traded  by  Jedediah  Smith  and  his  six 
companions  from  a party  of  Iroquois  belonging  to  Alexander  Ross’s  Snake 
Country  Expedition  of  1824.  The  Iroquois,  whilst  detached  from  the  main 
party,  were  supposed  to  have  been  robbed  by  Snake  Indians.  Smith’s  party  met 
them  and,  although  it  was  their  first  visit  to  the  country,  agreed  to  conduct 
the  destitute  Iroquois  to  Ross’s  camp  in  return  for  their  remaining  furs.  See 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  II,  127-30,  and  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  385. 
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when  all  of  a Sudden  from  lo  to  fifteen  men  rushed  out  from 
the  bushes,  tney  immediately  abandoned  their  raft  & lost  no 
time  in  reaching  this,  there  are  Still  five  men  there  I feel 
alarmed  for  their  Safety,  if  not  to  secure  their  lives  as  I fear  it  is 
almost  too  late  Some  Some  of  the  Traps  may  be  found  I sent  a 
party  of  30  men,  shortly  after  Payette^  one  of  the  five  absent, 
arrived  naked  he  had  a most  narrow  escape  he  escaped  in  the 
bushes  then  left  his  Horse  & traps  & Swam  across  the  River, 
he  reports  that  he  saw  the  Indians  Surrounding  a man  leading 
a Horse  which  he  Supposes  must  be  Antoine  Benoit,  the  30 
men  returned  they  Came  up  with  the  Indians  about  40  men 
Blood  Indians  they  were  snug  in  the  woods  the  following 
conversation  ensued  we  are  a War  Party  in  Search  of  the 
Snakes  but  did  not  meet  with  success  we  are  not  at  war  with 
the  Whites,  but  Still  they  Would  Not  Come  to  the  Camp  this 
looks  as  if  they  were  guilty  & I seriously  apprehend  it  is  So, 
two  more  of  the  five  absent  arrived  but  the  remaining  two 
Benoit  & Gervais  I fear  are  butchered,  double  guard  over  the 
Horses,  fired  two  Shots  from  the  Swivel  all  in  readiness  in  Case 
of  an  attack.  54  Beavers  this  day  in  Consequence  of  the  above 
affair  many  of  the  traps  were  taken  out  of  the  Water. 

Saturday  <)th. — We  passed  an  anxious  Night  not  in  regard 
to  our  Safety  as  we  apprehend  no  danger  but  for  the  two  men 
who  are  absent  & at  Sun  rise  20  men  Started  in  quest  of  them, 
shortly  after  their  departure  one  of  the  party  retd,  having  met 
Gervais  safe,  while  absent  at  his  traps  the  Indians  had  pillaged 
his  Camp,  say  1 2 Beaver  & 2 Horses  he  consealed  himself  in 
the  Bushes  the  remainder  of  the  day  & marched  all  night  & 
has  again  retd,  for  his  traps  having  left  them  in  the  Water  he 
gives  us  no  hopes  of  Benoit  being  Saved,  very  few  traps  in  the 
Water  and  they  produced  12  Beavers. 

Sunday  loth, — Weather  Cold  early  this  morning  the  20  men 
who  Started  yesterday  arrived  & I have  to  regret  to  State  that 
our  doubts  in  regard  to  Benoit  being  killed  were  but  too  true 
they  found  his  body  naked.  Scalp  taken  a Ball  in  the  body  one 
in  the  head  & three  Stabs  with  a Knife  from  the  wounds  he 
received  he  could  not  have  Suffered  long,  the  party  hurried  the 
^ Fran9ois  Payette.  For  a biography  see  H.B.S,  IV,  352—3. 
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body,  thus  from  the  State  of  uncertainty  in  which  our  party 
met  with  the  Indians  on  the  8th  have  they  escaped  without  one 
fallen,  it  appeared  from  the  tracks  that  Benoit  had  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape  but  was  too  late  he  being  Surrounded,  this 
melancholly  affair  has  Cast  a gloom  over  the  Camp  we  Shall 
Soon  See  more  of  them  & we  must  hope  they  will  not  be  so 
fortunate  in  escaping  their  being  no  grass  here  we  raised  Camp 
& Crossed  over  to  a Small  River  called  the  Black  Foot  River  ^ 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  grand  River  about  two  miles 
below  our  encampment  as  this  River  has  never  been  trapped  & 
beavers  appears  not  to  be  Wanting  we  shall  follow  it  & trap  it 
to  its  Sources  we  proceeded  10  miles  due  East  over  a level 
Country  & encamped  on  a fine  Spot  for  defence  after 
encamping  the  Free  men  Started  with  100  Traps  but  they  had 
not  been  absent  an  hour  when  two  Came  back  full  Speed 
Calling  out  Black  Feet,  Swivel  was  immediately  fired  to  Warn 
all  hands  to  return  to  Camp  a party  of  30  well  Armed  Started 
in  pursuit  of  the  Villains  with  orders  to  Spare  None  but  in  the 
evening  they  all  returned  it  proving  to  be  a false  report,  for  it 
proved  to  be  the  American  party  who  had  left  us  in  the  Night 
& who  from  not  finding  a Suitable  place  for  fording  the  River 
had  changed  their  route  in  Consequence  of  this  false  alarm 
but  few  traps  in  the  Water.  Our  loss  by  the  Indians  on  the 
8th  Inst,  as  follows  i Man  3 Horses  & 12  Beaver  they  had 
also  the  deceased  Gun  Powder  Horn  & Bag  with  30  Balls  & 
Powder.  54  taken  this  day  (say  Beaver). 

Monday  iith. — Weather  cloudy  & cold  we  did  not  raise 
Camp  as  we  have  hopes  of  taking  Some  beaver  here  but  the 
Water  has  risen  nearly  two  feet  so  our  luck  will  not  be  great 
our  traps  visited  only  27  Beaver  & three  lost  owing  to  the 
Chains  I fear  we  shall  loose  many  ere  the  season  for  hunting  is 
over. 


^ On  this  day  Ogden  began  to  explore  the  Blackfoot  River,  a stream  draining 
a considerable  area  in  east-southeast  Idaho.  This  river  joins  Snake  River  from 
the  east  a few  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Blackfoot  River 
is  said  to  have  been  named  in  1819  by  Donald  McKenzie  of  the  North  West 
Company  who  encountered  Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  stream  while  he  was  on 
one  of  his  famous  Snake  expeditions.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 
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Tuesday  i2Sh. — Weather  Cold  with  rain  &:  Snow  we  raised 
Camp  & followed  the  banks  of  the  River  for  lo  miles  so  far 
well  lined  with  willows  & equally  so  with  Beaver  & altho 
many  of  the  Traps  were  high  & dry  out  of  the  Water  from  its 
having  fallen  nearly  three  feet  we  were  Still  So  far  fortunate  as 
to  take  57  Beaver.  Course  E.S.E. 

Wednesday  1 3M. — Weather  fine  from  their  being  nearly  100 
Traps  in  the  Water  & Some  at  a Considerable  distance  in  the 
rear  & not  many  a head  of  us  we  did  not  raise  Camp  indeed  it  is 
folly  to  leave  Beaver  when  we  are  not  sure  of  finding  them  in 
abundance  so  far  this  River  appears  to  be  well  furnished  & I 
am  in  hopes  will  give  1 500.  I this  morning  gave  out  the 
following  orders  to  the  Freemen: 

I St  No  Man  to  Sleep  out  of  the  Camp 
2nd  No  one  to  go  to  his  Traps  before  Sun  rise 
3rd  Not  to  Set  their  Traps  before  the  Camp  is  encamped. 
4th  If  traps  in  the  rear  of  Camp  to  be  raised  ere  it  start 
& it  has  been  well  explained  to  all  if  they  infringe  on  the  above 
rules  they  shall  forfeit  their  Beaver  as  for  quarrelling  with  them 
past  experience  has  proved  nothing  is  to  be  gained  but  trouble 
& vexation  & I am  in  hopes  this  will  serve  as  a greater  check 
than  any  other  punishment  I could  inflict  on  them.  58 
Beavers  closes  the  day. 

Thursday  i\th. — Nearly  an  inch  of  Snow  this  day  we  raised 
Camp  to  Come  up  with  the  Traps  proceeded  on  a hilly  Country 
for  about  8 Miles  in  a very  dangerous  encampment  hemm’d 
in  on  all  Sides  by  rocks  Course  South  east  no  appearance  of 
beaver  here  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  from  the  high 
perpendicular  rocks  to  reach  the  River  we  have  I am  informed 
two  more  days  marching  over  a hilly  & rocky  Country  where 
the  River  runs  runs  over  a low  Country  & of  Course  there 
must  be  Beaver  only  38  this  day  & nearly  all  the  traps  in  the 
Camp. 

Friday  i ^th. — Started  early  & ascended  a very  high  Stony 
hill  nearly  two  miles  in  length  we  had  an  uneven  Country 
during  the  whole  day  & it  was  late  ere  we  found  a Spot 
Suitable  for  an  encampment  our  progress  is  very  Slow  for  want 
of  grass  our  Horses  are  becoming  very  weak  indeed  Since  our 
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arrival  on  the  grand  river  they  have  not  had  one  nights  feeding 
& the  farther  we  proceed  the  less  grass  we  find.  Course  East 
South  East  distance  1 5 miles.  1 1 Beaver. 

Saturday  i6th. — Weather  Cloudy.  Being  informed  by  the 
Trappers  who  had  gone  a head  with  their  Traps  yesterday  that 
they  had  Seen  the  Americans^  about  ten  miles  ahead  of  us  at 
their  encampment  from  what  they  Could  observe  had  taken  50 
Beavers  as  these  fellows  by  going  a head  will  Secure  the  Beaver 
I assembled  the  Freemen  & Selected  15  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  Sources  of  this  River  & Secure  all  they  Could  this  may 
be  means  of  Sending  of  Sending  them  off  Sooner  than  they 
probably  intend  at  all  events  we  must  endeavour  to  annoy  them 
as  much  as  we  possibly  Can,  we  raised  Camp  & passing  Some 
Steep  hills  we  began  to  descend  & the  Country  as  we  advance 
appears  to  be  more  open  & if  one  may  judge  from  appearances 
I should  be  inclined  to  Say  we  Shall  find  a few  Beaver  Course 
South  & East  dis.  12  miles.  — finding  some  hills  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  River  bare  of  Snow  we  encamped — on  the 
north  side  as  far  as  the  eye  Can  reach  it  is  all  Covered  with 
Snow.  40  Beavers  this  day. 

Sunday  I’-jth. — We  Started  late  So  as  to  give  our  Horses 
every  chance  as  they  had  nothing  to  eat  again  last  night  and 
in  Consequence  of  their  weak  State  i of  the  Compies.  & three 
of  the  Freemens  gave  out  we  had  Still  this  day  an  uneven  & 
rocky  road  & after  proceeding  eighteen  miles  we  were  again 
obliged  to  encamp  without  grass  we  shall  Soon  if  we  do  not 
Soon  find  grass  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  looking  for 
Beaver  but  go  in  quest  of  grass  otherwise  return  from  whence 
we  came.  Course  East  S.E.  56  Beaver.  The  Americans 
followed  us  this  day  & have  encamped  three  Miles  a head  but 
this  will  avail  them  naught  as  independent  of  our  party  we 
have  traps  12  Miles  a head. 

Monday  \%th, — Weather  fine  but  Not  Warm  late  last 
evening  nine  of  the  party  who  Started  on  the  i6th  Inst, 
arrived  from  the  depth  of  Snow  they  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed  So  far  as  there  have  been  no  grass  to  be  Seen  nor  any 
Signs  of  Beaver  in  Consequence  of  this  information  & from 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  228. 
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the  very  low  State  of  our  Horses  I must  abandon  for  the 
present  this  route  & retrace  our  Steps  back  two  encampments 
& take  a more  easterly  Course  in  the  hopes  of  finding  both 
beaver  & Grass,  6 men  have  Continued  to  the  Sources  of  the 
River  & as  they  have  traps  if  they  find  Beaver  will  I trust  not 
Spare  them,  as  many  of  our  traps  were  some  distance  a head 
we  did  Not  raise  Camp  as  it  was  late  ere  they  were  brought  in 
all.  The  Americans  have  also  been  obliged  to  retrace  back 
their  Steps  & will  I presume  follow  us  altho’  they  will  nearly 
double  their  distance  our  Success  this  day  in  Beaver  amounts 
only  to  19  the  Sudden  rise  of  the  Water  did  us  no  good. 

Tuesday  — Early  this  morning  we  raised  Camp  and 
retraced  back  our  Steps  to  our  encampment  to  the  1 5th  when 
we  Crossed  over  the  River  with  difficulty  the  water  having 
risen  nearly  two  feet  within  the  last  two  nights  we  then  took  a 
due  west  Course  5 miles  and  encamped  on  a Small  brook  the 
Country  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  Can  reach  on  all  Sides  very 
mountaneous  & all  covered  with  snow  Trappers  Started 
with  their  traps  to  overtake  the  Americans  who  are  not  far 
a head  Buffalo  very  Scarce  & many  in  the  Camp  Complaining 
of  Starvation.  6 Beavers. 

Wednesday  'loth. — We  had  rain  last  night  with  thunder  & 
lightening,  we  had  also  the  pleasure  for  the  first  time  this 
Season  of  hearing  the  Frogs  Croak  this  then  may  be  Called 
Spring  altho’  there  is  Still  a great  quantity  of  Snow  in  the 
Vallies  as  well  as  Mountains  & from  appearances  it  has  been 
a most  Severe  Winter  in  this  quarter,  raised  Camp  to  reach  the 
Traps  a head  of  us  our  Course  this  day  2 miles  west  & 8 miles 
South  the  Country  very  hilly  & the  Horses  Sinking  Knee  deep 
nearly,  in  Snow  & mire  we  are  encamped  on  a fork  of  Portneurs 
River  ^ which  discharges  itself  into  the  main  branch  a short 
distance  from  this  & from  appearances  so  far  as  the  trappers 
have  been  there  are  a few  Beaver,  but  scarcely  a bite  for  our 
large  party  I however  trust  if  my  information  Can  be  depended 
on  in  the  Course  of  eight  or  ten  days  we  shall  find  plenty 

^ Ogden  reached  some  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Portneuf  probably  near  the 
north-west  corner  of  Caribou  Country,  Idaho,  and  proceeded  southward  down 
the  river.  (McArthur.) 
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owing  to  the  Americans  being  a head  some  of  the  trappers 
keep  in  Company  with  them  so  as  to  annoy  them  & with  the 
hopes  they  will  Steer  another  Course,  5 Buffalo  this  day  which 
were  well  received  also  46  Beavers. 

Thursday  2 u/.— Heavy  rain  & Snow  which  prevented  us 
from  raising  Camp  about  midday  the  weather  became  fine. 
This  rest  will  be  of  Service  to  the  Horses  tho’  they  eat  but 
little.  7 Beaver  this  day  many  of  the  Trappers  who  Started 
this  morning  have  not  returned  & their  horses  are  abandoned. 

Friday  'I'lnd. — Weather  fine  we  raised  Camp  at  an  early 
hour  & proceeded  down  the  River  over  a hilly  Country  we 
had  Some  difficulty  in  proceeding  the  horses  sinking  at  every 
Step  they  made,  our  Course  South  East  the  Soil  along  the 
River  is  remarkable  fine  Still  No  Wood  but  Clusters  of  Willows 
at  intervals  along  its  banks  & there  alone  is  beaver  to  be  found. 
Dis.  this  day  10  miles.  27  Bevr. 

Saturday  l'}^d. — On  giving  the  Call  this  morning  to  raise 
camp  twenty  Horses  were  found  missing  on  examination  the 
tracks  of  thieves  were  discovered,  these  belong  to  three  men 
Old  Pierre,  Goddin  & Geaudreau  altho’  the  first  lost  everything 
hFffiad  last  Summer  nearly  on  the  Same  Spot  & the  last  two 
Suffered  this  Winter  Still  they  allow  their  horses  full  liberty 
all  night  & the  Consequence  they  are  this  day  at  the  mercy  of 
Canadians  & Iroquois  & on  that  account  & the  loss  they  will 
Sustain  in  their  hunts  I feel  for  them,  6 men  Started  in  pursuit 
in  the  hopes  as  the  Horses  are  weak  they  may  find  Some  of 
them.  Some  of  the  Trappers  who  had  been  absent  the  last 
two  nights  Came  in  & our  Success  this  day  amounts  to  73 
Beavers.  <■  t 

Sunday  — Late  last  evening  the  6 men  who  Started  in 

pursuit  of  the  thieves  returned  but  brought  back  only  one 
Horse  they  found  7 but  the  remainder  the  Villains  had  Killed 
so  they  again  escape  & we  may  Soon  expect  another  Visit 
from  them  I hope  this  will  now  Serve  as  a Warning  to  all  the 
Free  men  they  promise  fair  but  I fear  they  will  Soon  relapse 
again  we  raised  Camp  & proceeding  one  mile  we  left  the  Fork 
of  Portneufs  River  which  makes  a bend  & takes  a westerly 
Course  & discharges  itself  into  Portneufs  River  we  took  a 
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South  East  Course  over  a fine  Plain  about  three  miles  & finding 
Water  & grass  we  encamped.  One  Beaver  only. 

Monday  — Started  early  our  route  over  a fine  plain 
Course  S.E.  we  Came  this  day  eight  miles  & tho’  so  Short  a 
distance  many  of  the  Horses  Could  Scarcely  reach  the 
encampment  such  is  their  weak  State  I had  Some  hopes  we 
should  have  reached  the  River  we  are  in  Search  of  this  day  but 
tomorrow  we  certainly  shall,  we  were  so  far  lucky  as  to  find 
Snow  in  the  hills  otherwise  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  the  day  & night  without  water  not  very  agreeable  no 
traps  in  the  Water  we  of  course  Can  expect  no  beaver. 

Tuesday  iSth. — Raise  Camp  & proceeded  over  a fine  plain 
for  1 5 miles  when  we  reached  Bear  River  ^ a fine  large  Stream  of 
Water  about  the  of  a mile  in  width  this  River  was  discovered 
in  1 8 1 9 by  Michel  Bourdon  ^ & the  upper  part  has  been  trapped 
twice  but  the  lower  part  never  has  been  it  takes  its  rise  due  east 
& was  supposed  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado  & even  now  Said  to  be 
a Fork  of  the  same  as  our  route  is  to  follow  it  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  this  point  some  traps  were  set  but  no 
appearance  of  Beaver  here  our  Course  this  day  South  east — 
vegetation  is  far  advanced  here. 

Wednesday  — The  traps  produced  but  one  beaver  we 

crossed  the  river  with  our  horses  the  waters  appear  very  low 
we  had  for  three  miles  a road  of  rocks  & Stones  when  we  came 
on  a fine  level  plain  & proceeded  eighteen  miles  & again 
Crossed  the  River  & found  the  men  who  I had  Sent  to  the 
Sources  of  Black  Foot  River  their  Success  not  great  it  appears 

^ It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  exact  location  of  Ogden’s  first  camp  on  Bear 
River.  It  may  have  been  near  Grace,  Idaho.  (McArthur.) 

^ Michel  Bourdon  (Bourdeau,  Bordoe)  was  described  by  Alexander  Kennedy 
in  the  Spokane  District  Report  for  1822-23  (B.2o8/e/i,  fo.  4)  as  “ a young  man 
who  was  employed  by  the  Company  ” to  conduct  the  freemen  in  the  Snake 
Country.  Bourdon  arrived  at  Spokane  House  from  the  Snake  Country  on 
September  13,  1822,  after  having  “made  out  very  well”  in  spite  of  being 
“ very  much  drove  about  by  . . . the  black  feet  ” (B.2o8/a/i).  He  accompanied 
Finan  McDonald’s  expedition  of  1823  and,  with  five  companions,  was  killed 
by  Blackfeet  on  the  upper  reaches  of  Salmon  River  in  what  is  now  Eastern  Idaho. 
See  III,  24  ; IV,  xxi ; Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  194, 

and  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  II,  54  et  seq. 
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that  quarter  had  been  trapped  by  the  Americans  last  Year  we 
also  found  Some  of  the  Trappers  who  had  Started  from  our 
Camp  on  the  23d  Inst,  they  report  in  the  most  favourable 
terms  of  the  River  so  far  as  they  had  been  & from  what  I can 
See  it  looks  well  & I trust  will  repay  us  for  our  trouble  in 
discovering  it  many  traps  in  the  water  & the  success  of  both 
parties  amount  to  134  Beavers  & this  Completes  our  first 
thousand  indeed  we  only  wanted  6 to  complete  it  so  we 
have  a Commencement  for  our  Second,  our  Course  this 
day  South. 

Thursday  — There  being  fine  feeding  for  our  Horses 

about  a mile  in  advance  we  raised  Camp  & here  I purpose  to 
remain  two  days  not  only  on  account  of  our  Horses  & trapping 
but  also  in  expectation  of  Seven  men  who  remained  behind 
will  overtake  us  here  if  not  I shall  feel  anxious  for  their  Safety 
for  it  is  I verily  believe  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  War 
tribes.  We  have  upwards  of  100  traps  in  the  water  this  day 
with  most  Sanguine  hopes  of  Success.  20  Beavers  this  day. 

Friday  — We  did  not  raise  Camp  so  as  to  secure  all  we 
can  & recruit  our  Horses  we  had  heavy  thunder  & rain  part 
of  the  day  our  Success  in  beaver  has  not  been  great  many  of  the 
Traps  having  snapped  & again  2 Traps  lost.  16  Beavers 
Tracks  of  Black  Feet  seen  also  two  Strange  Dogs. 

Saturday  '^oth. — We  took  our  route  down  the  Stream,  we 
had  an  indifferent  road  & were  obliged  to  leave  the  River 
owing  to  the  high  rocks  but  by  Crossing  a Small  mountain 
we  shall  again  fall  on  it  tomorrow  we  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  a Small  River^  a most  dangerous  Spot  for  Should  we  happen’d 
to  be  attacked  here  we  would  Stand  a poor  chance  of  escaping 
but  there  was  no  alternative  our  Horses  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  proceed.  The  non-arrival  of  the  seven  men  causes 

^ The  small  river  mentioned  in  the  journal  for  this  day  was  doubtless 
Cottonwood  Creek,  a tributary  from  the  west.  The  party  crossed  back  to  the 
east  side  of  Bear  River  on  May  2.  The  river  valley  in  this  section  was  known  as 
Willow  Valley  and  also  Cache  Valley  in  the  days  of  the  fur  trade,  though  modern 
usage  is  Cache  Valley  and  there  is  a county  in  Utah  called  Cache  County.  For 
information  about  the  origin  of  the  name  Cache  Valley  given  prior  to  1830  see 
several  references  in  Phillips,  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  . . By  W.  A.  Ferris. 
(McArthui  ; Sawyer.) 
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many  dreary  in  the  Camp  & nearly  all  agree  that  they  are  no 
more  I really  apprehend  Some  Serious  accident  has  happened 
them  they  were  to  have  been  with  us  three  days  past — we 
must  Still  hope  all  is  well.  76  Beaver  which  closes  the  month 
of  April.  Course  S.  Dis.  10  miles. 

Sunday  \st  May. — We  raised  Camp  early  all  safe  so  far  well 
we  had  not  proceeded  more  than  three  miles  when  we  were 
obliged  to  encamp  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  until  the  evening 
we  have  however  a far  Superior  encampment  than  last  night. 
Elk  & Buffalo  are  most  numerous  in  this  quarter  & the 
farther  we  proceed  we  find  the  leaves  already  large.  Flowers 
in  blossom  & every  appearance  of  Summer.  40  Beavers  this 
day. 

Monday  2nd. — Early  this  day  we  Started  our  route  was  over 
a hilly  Country  & our  progress  very  Slow  for  it  was  late  ere 
we  reached  the  river  it  certainly  makes  a great  bend  here  for 
had  the  rocks  permitted  our  following  it  we  should  have  been 
two  days  in  Coming  round  we  Crossed  over  the  River  & 
encamped.  Dis.  10  miles.  Course  South  & South  west. 
Our  hunt  this  day  amounts  to  74  Beaver  & a Pelican  also 
taken  in  the  traps  it  was  rather  a Strange  Sight  to  us  all  to  see 
one  of  the  latter  in  these  remote  quarters  for  in  fact  with  the 
exception  of  a few  Bustards,  we  have  so  far  not  seen  Birds  or 
Fowls  of  any  kind  Save  & except  Ravens  & crows  in  abundance 
& as  for  insects  we  have  no  Cause  to  Complain,  Fleas  Wood 
lice  Spiders  & crickets  by  millions. 

Tuesday  3^/. — As  we  wxre  on  the  eve  of  Starting  two  of  the 
Freemen  who  had  been  absent  last  night  arrived  & informed 
us  they  had  Seen  a war  Party  of  Black  Feet  who  called  to  them 
to  Stop  & Smoke  a pipe  a polite  way  of  taking  their  Scalps 
but  the  former  in  lieu  of  advancing  retreated  & hid  themselves 
for  the  night,  they  were  on  a Small  River  about  ten  Miles 
from  this,  as  they  left  their  traps  obliged  us  to  proceed  there 
which  we  reached  early  our  course  this  day  East  over  a fine 
level  plain  covered  with  Buffalo  & many  were  killed  I now 
almost  begin  to  despair  of  seeing  the  seven  men  who  have  been 
so  long  absent  indeed  from  the  number  of  villians  who  are  on 
all  Sides  of  us  their  chance  of  escaping  is  not  great  1 3 Beavers 
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only  we  may  thank  the  Black  Feet  if  our  Traps  were  not  in  the 
Water  & our  not  having  taken  more  Beaver.^ 

Wednesday  \th. — Last  evening  about  Sun  Set  7 Indians 
Came  in  Sight  on  the  opposite  Side  of  the  River  they  were 
hailed  in  the  Snake  Language  but  made  no  answer  they 
appeared  very  doubtful  of  us  & we  so  equally  in  regard  to 
them,  two  of  our  party  however  Crossed  over  & joined  them 
they  then  all  Came  to  the  Camp  being  plain  Snakes  their 
Camp  at  a Short  distance  from  this-only  4 Leagues  they  inform 
us  that  Pe-i-em  with  all  the  Snakes  are  now  absent  on  a trading 
excursion  for  Shells  with  another  nation  Some  distance  from 
this  & are  expected  back  this  month  they  also  inform  us  that 
a party  of  25  Americans  ^ wintered  near  this  & are  gone  in  the 
same  direction  we  had  intended  going  if  this  be  true  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  will  be  a fatal  blow  to  our  expectations 
& the  non  arrival  of  our  Seven  men  will  Complete  it  these 
Indians  had  4 Guns  (Barnets)^  & altho’  one  had  1802  marked 
on  the  lock  & another  1817  Still  they  were  in  good  order  & 
appeared  as  if  they  were  taken  out  of  the  Store  only  a few  days 
Since  nor  were  they  wanting  in  ammunition  having  procured 
it  from  the  Americans.  What  a Sudden  change  in  the  Weather 
for  the  Violence  of  the  Snow  Storm  has  prevented  us  from 

^ See  entry  for  May  28,  1825. 

“For  information  about  this  party  of  Americans  see  H.  C.  Dale,  The 
Ashley-Smith  Explorations  and  the  Discovery  of  a Central  Route  to  the  Pacific 
1822-182^  (Glendale,  Calif.,  1941),  pp.  45,  100-01,  etc.  It  seems  highly 
improbable  that  such  a large  group  of  trappers  had  failed  to  learn  about  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  some  of  them  must  have  visited  it.  All  this  was  before  Ogden 
came  into  the  area  and  before  he  learned  of  the  lake  on  May  12,  1825.  On  that 
day  Ogden  wrote  that  “ . . . the  whole  County  [is]  overrun  with  Americans 
& Canadians  all  in  pursuit  of  the  Same  object  . . .”.  Dr.  Dale  gives  a good 
account  of  the  American  activity  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  area,  and  concludes  that 
the  lake  was  known  to  the  whites  before  Ogden  reached  the  territory.  (McArthur  ; 
Sawyer.).  See  Introduction,  p.  Ixiii. 

^ Messrs.  Thomas  Barnett  & Sons,  of  134  Minories,  London,  who  supplied 
guns  to  the  North  West  Company  (A. 24/41,  p.  36).  See  H[udson’s]  B[ay 
Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  I,  E.  E.  Rich  (ed.).  Journal  of  Occurrences  in  the 
Athabasca  Department  by  George  Simpson,  1820  and  1821,  and  Report  (Toronto, 
The  Champlain  Society,  1938,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society, 
1938),  p.  408. 
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raising  Camp  yesterday  the  heat  was  great  & today  the  Cold 
is  Severe  we  had  only  7 Beaver  this  day. 

Thursday  ^th. — Weather  cloudy  & altho  it  appears  we 
shall  have  rain  Still  we  raised  Camp  as  this  Small  river  ^ has  been 
Well  trapped  by  the  Americans  this  Spring  we  shall  now  return 
to  Bear  River  our  Course  this  day  was  west  over  a fine  Plain 
Covered  with  Buffaloes  & thousands  of  Small  Gulls  the  latter 
was  a Strange  Sight  to  us  I presume  some  large  body  of  Water 
near  at  hand  at  present  unknown  to  us  all,  we  had  not  been 
long  encamped  when  to  the  joy  & surprise  of  many  our  party 
of  Seven  men  who  had  been  absent  1 1 days  made  their 
appearance  all  Safe  their  long  detention  was  owing  to  their 
having  been  6 days  in  Search  of  us  & almost  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  us  again  they  set  their  traps  but  four  nights  & took  1 70 
Beavers  in  Portneufs  River  on  our  way  here  we  trapp’d  a Small 
Fork  of  that  River  & on  our  return  we  shall  finish  what  they 
have  Commenced  they  report  well  of  it  so  far  well  all  safe  we 
have  Still  two  men  absent  but  we  receive  daily  tidings  of  them 
our  Success  this  day  including  the  above  189  Beaver  we  are 
Coming  on  slowly  in  collecting  Beaver.*  The  remaining  two 
absent  men  arrived  but  have  left  their  furs  en  cache  4 1 Beavers 
this  day.2 

Friday  6th. — We  remained  in  Camp  to  give  our  Traps  a 
Chance* — look  above — we  had  rain  the  greatest  part  of  this 
day. 

Saturday  ^th. — Rain  all  night  the  weather  Still  unsettled 
Still  we  raised  Camp  but  did  not  proceed  more  than  5 miles 
when  the  rain  again  obliged  us  to  encamp  Course  N.E.  4' 
South  — three  traps  lost  last  night  by  the  Chains.  31 

Beavers. 

Sunday  %th. — Rain  all  night,  the  weather  fine  this  day  we 
raised  Camp  early  our  Course  South  over  a level  plain  for  9 

^ It  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  day  Ogden  crossed  south  over  the  42nd 
parallel  into  the  Utah  country  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  probably  on  May  5.  The 
small  river  mentioned  on  that  date  may  have  been  the  stream  now  called  Cub 
River,  which  flows  into  Bear  River  from  the  east.  (McArthur ; Sawyer.) 

2 Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  231,  entries  for  May  5 and  6,  1825. 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  231. 
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miles  when  we  reached  a Small  creek  & encamped  shortly 
after  the  Snake  Camp  Consisting  of  4 Lodges  joined  & for 
their  own  Safety  intend  following  us  we  found  one  of  our 
horses  that  was  Stolen  from  our  party  last  year  which  they 
returned,  one  of  the  freemen  purchased  a horse  from  them 
which  Cost  him  nearly  60  Skins  in  goods  these  poor  Snakes 
understand  trade  the  Freemen  have  been  too  long  with  them 
not  to  have  profited  by  their  instruction,  but  few  traps  in  the 
Water  the  Americans  have  taken  nearly  all  the  Beaver  they 
are  a Selfish  Set  they  leave  nothing  for  their  Friends  we  act 
differently.  22  Beavers  this  day. 

Monday  ^th. — We  raised  Camp  early  the  Snakes  in  Company 
our  Course  this  day  South,  the  main  river  here  takes  a great 
bend  to  the  West  we  reached  the  large  Fork^  Commonly  Called 
Bear  River  tho’  large  in  Size  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  other 
the  Americans  must  have  taken  a number  of  Beaver  here  as 
there  are  Still  many  left  but  no  doubt  very  wild  nearly  all  the 
Traps  in  the  Camp  were  Set.  9 Beaver  this  day  & the  two 
men  who  left  their  furs  en  Cache  brought  them  in  amounting 
to  1 10  so  this  day  forms  a total  of  1 1 9 Beavers.  Dis.  1 1 miles. 

Tuesday  loth. — Rain  greater  pa’*t  of  the  night  but  fair  this 
morning  from  all  the  traps  being  Set  induced  me  not  to  raise 
Camp  but  our  Success  has  not  been  great  only  25  Beavers. 

Wednesday  wth. — Heavy  rain  during  the  night  but  again 
fair  this  morning  we  raised  Camp  our  Course  S.E.  we  left  the 
main  branch  of  Bears  River  & ascended  the  largest  of  three 
forks  which  from  appearances  take  their  rise  from  nearly  the 
same  quarter,  the  trappers  inform  me  that  they  have  Some 
hopes  of  finding  a few  Beaver  if  not  I shall  Soon  change  my 
Course.  Dis.  6 miles.  Buffalo  scarce  but  grizzily  Bears  in  in 
abundance  one  of  the  men  had  a narrow  escape  three  of  them 


^ Bear  River  turns  west  in  Cache  Valley  and  flows  out  through  the  Narrows, 
emptying  into  Bear  River  Bay  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  large  fork  referred  to  by 
Ogden  as  Bear  River,  which  flows  in  from  the  south,  is  today’s  Little  Bear  River, 
and  has  been  so  called  for  many  years.  Logan  River  and  Blacksmith  Fork  flow 
into  Little  Bear  River  from  the  east  and  in  addition  there  is  a South  Fork  and 
an  East  Fork.  Ogden  may  have  worked  all  these  streams.  (McArthur:  Sawyer) 
Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  231. 
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were  killed.  70  Beavers  this  is  a Convincing  proof  that  there 
are  Some  remaining,  it  would  appear  the  Americans  trapped 
only  the  lower  part  of  these  Forks  from  the  quantity  of  Snow 
at  the  time  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  to  their 
Sources  & if  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Beaver  it  will  be  So 
much  in  our  favour.^ 

Thursday  I'lth. — It  froze  hard  last  night  night,  fine  & 
warm  during  the  day  all  the  Trappers  off  I sent  two  men  to 
the  Sources  of  the  middle  Fork  to  See  if  the  Country  is  worthy 
of  our  attention,  we  did  not  move  this  day  so  as  to  give  the 
Traps  every  chance  & at  the  same  time  not  waste  Beaver 
indeed  they  are  by  far  too  Scarce,  altho’  from  the  different 
[accounts]  we  have  received  of  the  Snake  Country  I was  as 
well  as  many  others  almost  led  to  believe  they  were  very 
numerous;  but  I am  now  of  a Contrary  opinion,  indeed  there 
is  nothing  like  Seeing  then  a man  Can  believe.  52  Beavers  I 
had  expected  more  from  the  accounts  the  Freemen  gave  me 
but  they  Complain  that  the  Beaver  are  very  shy.^ 

Friday  13/A. — Raised  Camp  & took  the  middle  Fork  in 
ascending  as  nearly  all  the  Traps  are  a head  of  us  we  had  fine 
plains  Covered  with  Buffalo  we  proceeded  near  a lofty  range 
of  Mountains  & encamped  if  we  Can  judge  from  appearances 
it  Cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  three  Forks  that  discharge 
into  Bear  River  take  their  rise  our  Course  this  day  South  west. 
Dis.  1 1 miles  some  of  the  Trappers  have  Crossed  the 
Mountains  & many  others  intend  following  their  example 
tomorrow  as  not  one  of  the  Trappers  have  ever  been  beyond 
these  mountains  I shall  be  anxious  to  hear  of  their  Success  for 
if  they  find  nothing  I shall  be  at  a loss  what  Course  to  Steer. 
79  Beaver  to  day  which  Completes  our  Second  thousand  & 
leaves  us  two  Beaver  to  Commence  our  third  with  our  party  of 
last  year  did  not  Complete  their  first  thousand  before  the  1 6th 
from  thus  so  far  we  ought  not  nor  should  we  complain. 

Saturday  \\th. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  as  three  of  the 
Trappers  are  in  the  rear.  15  men  Started  this  morning  with 

^ See  Appendix  A,  p.  232. 

* See  Appendix  A,  p.  232.  Charles  McKay  had  a sight  of  Great  Salt 
Lake. 
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their  Traps  in  quest  of  Beaver  we  are  to  meet  again  in  four 
days  as  they  are  gone  a head  a head  of  us  we  Cannot  expect 
great  many  beaver  untill  we  overtake  them  I only  hope  they 
may  meet  with  Success,  the  Country  is  not  sufficiently  rich  in 
Beaver  for  So  large  a party  together,  but  for  Safety  we  require 
all  however  we  Shall  soon  be  obliged  to  divide  if  we  don’t  find 
more  beaver  than  we  have  So  far.  3 1 Beavers  this  day.^ 

Sunday  \^th, — We  raised  Camp  for  about  4 miles  merely 
on  account  of  grass  for  our  Horses  as  I must  wait  for  the  men 
in  the  rear.  Our  route  this  day  was  hilly  & I should  Suppose 
we  are  not  far  distant  from  the  height  of  land  as  we  are 
Surrounded  on  all  Sides  by  lofty  mountains  well  Covered  with 
Snow.  Course  North  2'  & S.E.  2 Miles.  16  Beavers.  The 
Snakes  lost  four  fine  fat  Horses  Since  yesterday  it  is  Supposed 
they  have  eat  Some  poisonous  weed  one  of  the  Company’s  also 
died  this  day  I think  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  the  remainder 
escape.  We  have  none  to  spare. 

Monday  i6th. — We  raised  Camp  to  Come  up  with  our 
trappers  & commenced  ascending  a high  mountain  & reached 
the  sources  of  Bear  River  Forks  when  we  began  to  descend 
which  was  far  greater  than  the  ascent,  the  road  rocky  & Soil 
gravel  which  Surprised  me,  as  we  found  on  descending  the 
mountain  Covered  with  white  Oak  & maple  trees  rather  a 
Strange  Sight  as  we  have  Seen  no  Wood  of  any  kind  except 
Willows  for  these  two  months  past,  after  travelling  eight  miles 
we  reached  a fine  valley  Covered  with  Small  Streams  which 
appear  to  discharge  themselves  in  to  a river  flowing  from  the 
N.W. — this  Country  looks  well  & by  all  accounts  promises 
equally  So,  it  does  not  appear  the  Americans  have  Come  this 
Way,  so  much  in  our  favour,  the  three  Trappers  who  were  in 
the  rear  overtook  us  as  we  encamped  & brought  27  Beaver,  we 
advanced  two  miles  in  the  plains  & encamped  but  without  grass, 
Course  South  our  Success  this  day  including  the  above,  52 
Beavers  many  of  the  Trappers  who  are  near  us  did  not  come  in.^ 

^ See  entry  for  May  26,  1825. 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  232.  Ogden  proceeded  southward,  probably  up  South 
Fork  Little  Bear  River,  to  the  height  of  land  at  the  south  end  of  Cache  Valley. 
(Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 
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Tuesday  17//^.— For  want  of  grass  I was  obliged  to  raise 
Camp  this  day  & proceeded  in  a South  east  direction  6 miles 
and  finding  grass  we  encamped  in  our  route  this  day  we 
Crossed  over  three  Forks  that  looked  rich  in  Beaver  all  the 
Trappers  Came  in  & our  Success  this  day  amounts  to  244 
Beavers  and  as  they  have  only  Set  their  traps  three  nights  their 
Success  has  been  great,  but  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  7 
Traps  owing  to  the  Chains  the  Iron  I grant  is  bad  but  the 
workmanship  is  equally  So  one  Horse  belonging  to  the 
Freemen  died  this  day  he  was  not  more  than  three  hours  ill  his 
body  was  opened  but  we  were  not  sufficently  knowing  to  discover 
the  cause  of  his  illness,  I only  trust  the  remainder  may  escape. 

Wednesday  \%th. — As  all  the  Traps  in  Camp  were  Set  last 
night  we  did  not  raise  Camp  & our  expectations  as  usual  most 
Sanguine,  but  the  Water  Constantly  rising  at  night  & falling 
in  the  day  is  not  in  our  favour  we  had  however  nearly  100 
Traps  snapp’d  to  take  109  Beaver  one  nights  Setting,  three 
of  the  Trappers  did  not  Come  in  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
Spot  is  not  ten  times  as  large  I presume  the  Americans  intended 
returning  this  way  but  they  will  be  as  we  were  on  Bear  River, 
taken  in  they  ought  to  keep  at  home  not  infringe  on  their 
neighbours  territories — one  trap  again  lost  by  chain. 

Thursday  \()th. — Rain  last  night.  Warm  this  day  our 
Success  of  yesterday  induced  me  to  remain  another  night  here 
in  hopes  of  success  but  the  Beaver  are  already  very  shy  the 
weather  is  now  becoming  very  warm  Still  the  Beaver  are  in 
their  Prime.  68  taken  this  day. 

Friday  'loth. — We  raised  Camp  merely  on  account  of  night 
guard  for  our  Horses  we  came  two  miles  S.E.  and  encamped 
many  of  the  trappers  off  on  discovery  but  we  shall  give  this 
place  two  nights  more  trapping  ere  we  leave  it  & certainly  we 
have  no  cause  to  regret  the  time  we  have  Spent  here.  67  this 
day.  Three  Traps  again  lost. 

Saturday  list. — Remd.  in  Camp,  & our  Success  this  day 
amounts  to  23  from  this  it  must  appear  this  River  & Forks 
which  I have  named  New  River^  as  no  whites  have  ever  been 

^ The  name  New  River  has  not  prevailed,  but  instead  the  stream  has  become 
well  known  as  Ogden  River.  There  are  two  main  forks  and  Ogden  first  reached 
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here  before  is  now  nearly  exhausted  of  its  riches  & for  So 
Small  a Space  it  not  being  more  than  6 miles  in  length  &: 
3 in  breadth  has  certainly  well  repaid  us  for  the  time  we 
have  spent.  I only  wish  we  could  find  a dozen  Spots  equal 
to  it. 

Sunday  22nd. — As  we  were  on  the  eve  of  Starting  this 
Morning  one  of  our  Trappers  arrived  in  Company  with  two 
of  our  Freemen^  who  deserted  from  the  Flat  Head  Post  1822 
they  belong  to  a party  of  30  men  who  were  fitted  out  by  the 
Spainards  & Traders  on  the  Missouri  & have  Spent  the 
winter  in  this  quarter  & have  met  with  little  Success  of  the  14^ 
who  deserted  6 are  dead  & the  remainder  with  the  Spaniards, 
at  St.  Louis  & Missouri  from  the  information  obtained  from 
them  we  are  now  15  days  march  from  the  Spainish  Village,^ 
the  whole  Country  overrun  with  Americans  & Canadians  all 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Same  object  of  this  we  had  Convincing 


North  Fork.  He  went  down  this  stream,  but  just  how  far  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  journal,  though  it  seems  probable  he  reached  the  junction  of  the  two 
main  branches.  The  Kittson  map  (see  end  pocket)  shows  that  he  probably  went 
east  for  a short  distance  up  the  South  Fork.  Ogden  River  has  been  dammed  just 
below  the  forks  to  form  the  well-known  Pineview  irrigation  reservoir.  This 
locality  has  been  called  Ogden  Hole  for  more  than  a century  and  just  to  the 
south-west  is  an  important  mountain  of  9,575  feet  called  Ogden  Peak.  (Sawyer  ; 
McArthur.) 

^ Jack  McLeod  and  Lazard.  See  n.  2 below  and  Appendix  A,  pp.  233-4, 
entries  for  May  22  and  23,  1825. 

^B.2o8/e/i,  fo.  4d.,  “Spokane  House  Report  1822/23”  by  Alexander 
Kennedy  lists  the  “ Men  who  did  not  come  out  from  the  Snake  Country  last 
Fall  ” as  follows ; 


J.  Gardepie 

Francois  Wm.  Hodgens 
Pierre  Cassawesa 
Francois  Method 
J.  McLeod 
Thos.  Nakarsketa 
Patrick  OConnor 


Jos.  St.  Amand 
Ignace  Solihonie 
Ignace  Solihonies  Stepson 
Louis  St.  Michel 
Francs.  X.  Fenetoresue 
Lazard  Teycateyecowige 
Ignace  Takekeurat 


® The  “ Spainish  Village  ” mentioned  by  Ogden  on  this  day  was  Taos,  a place 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  an  outfitting  centre  for  the  fur 
trade  of  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  See  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV, 
p.  109,  and  also  references  in  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations.  (McArthur; 
Sawyer.) 
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proofs  this  Spring  on  Bears  River  & now  here  for  this  party 
know  nothing  of  the  others,  it  appears  we  are  now  on  the  litas'^ 
Lands  who  they  represent  as  being  most  friendly  to  the  Whites, 
they  have  about  20  with  them,  the  Americans  had  a battle  last 
fall  with  the  Snakes  & 7 of  the  former  & one  of  our  deserters 
Patrick  O’Connor^  were  killed  & only  one  Snake  fell — there 
is  no  water  Communication  between  this  & the  Spainish 
River^  which  is  now  about  three  days  march  from  this  very 
mountain,  this  I can  credit  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we 
appear  to  be  Surrounded  on  all  Sides  by  very  high  ones  Still 
well  Covered  with  Snow.  From  two  of  our  trappers  who 
Came  in  inform  me  they  had  Seen  a large  lake^  equal  in  Size 
Winipeg  & that  Bear  River  & New  River  discharge  their 
Waters  in  the  Lake  so  the  point  is  now  ascertained  that  Bear 
River  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Spanish  River  from  what  they 
Could  observe  the  Lake  runs  due  west,  if  so  & as  the  Natives 
inform  there  is  a large  river  at  the  west  end  this  must  be  the 
Umqua®  Seen  by  Mr.  Thomas  McKay®  & agrees  so  far  with 
the  natives  of  that  quarter  of  their  being  a very  large  Lake  in  the 
Vicinity  of  their  Lands  & that  there  was  no  beaver  this  So  far 
as  it  has  been  examined  I am  inclined  to  believe  is  the  Case. 
Our  Course  this  day  South  over  a hilly  Country  for  ten  miles 
when  we  again  reached  New  River  but  here  nothing  but 
Stones  & gravel  without  any  appearances  of  beaver  but  from 
the  non  arrival  of  20  men  I am  in  hopes  they  have  met  with 
success  two  of  the  20  men  Came  but  found  nothing.  27 
Beavers. 

^ See  Appendix  A,  p.  233,  and  Hodge,  “ Handbook  of  American  Indians  . . 

II,  874—6.  “ Ute.  An  important  Shoshonean  division  . . . They  formerly 
occupied  the  entire  central  and  W.  portions  of  Colorado  and  the  E.  portion  of 
Utah,  including  the  E.  part  of  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Utah  valley.  On  the  S. 
they  extended  into  New  Mexico  . . .”. 

2 See  p.  58,  IV,  298,  and  Dale,  Jshley-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  94, 

103.  O’Connor’s  name  is  included  in  a “ List  of  Balances  of  North  West 
Servants  in  the  Columbia  Department  . . . not  found  in  the  General  Accounts 
of  1822  ” (B.yb/z/i). 

^ Colorado  River.  ^ Great  Salt  Lake. 

^ Umpqua  River.  See  p.  60,  n.  2. 

® For  a biography  of  Thomas  McKay  see  IV,  347—9. 
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Monday  'lyrd. — Remd.  in  Camp  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  our  absent  party,  early  in  the  day  a party  of  1 5 men 
Canadians  & Spainards  headed  by  one  Provost^  & Francois^ 
one  of  our  deserters,  arrived,  and  also  in  the  afternoon  arrived 
in  Company  with  14  of  our  absent  men  a party  of  25  Americans 
with  Colours  flying  the  latter  party  headed  by  one  Gardner^ 
they  encamped  within  100  yards  of  our  encampment  & lost 
no  time  in  informing  all  hands  in  the  Camp  that  they  were  in 
the  United  States  Territories  & were  all  free  indebted  or 
engaged  & to  add  to  this  they  would  pay  Cash  for  their  Beaver 
3^  dollars  p.  lb.,  & their  goods  cheap  in  proportion  our  Freemen 
in  lieu  of  Seeking  Beaver  have  been  with  the  Americans  no 
doubt  plotting. 

Tuesday  — This  morning  Gardner  came  to  my  Tent 

& after  a few  words  of  no  import,  he  questioned  me  as  follows 
Do  you  know  in  whose  Country  you  are.^  to  which  I made 
answer  that  I did  not  as  it  was  not  determined  between  Great 
Britain  & America  to  whom  it  belonged,  to  which  he  made 
answer  that  it  was  that  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  latter  & as  I 
had  no  licence  to  trap  or  trade  to  return  from  whence  I came 
to  this  I made  answer  when  we  receive  orders  from  the  British 
Government  we  Shall  obey,  then  he  replied  remain  at  your 
peril,  he  then  departed  & seeing  him  go  into  John  Grey^  an 

^ Etienne  Provot,  one  of  General  William  Ashley’s  free  trappers.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  men  killed  by  Snake  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1824.  See  p.  58  and 

H.  M.  Chittenden,  The  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West  (New  York,  1935), 

I,  260,  272  ; II,  789,  and  Dale,  Ashley-Smith  Explorations,  pp.  93-5,  103-07. 

^ See  p.  49,  n.  2.  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  109,  Ogden  to  the  Governor, 
Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders,  “East  Fork,  Missouri  10  July,  1825”, 
described  Fran9ois  as  “ an  Iroquois  Chief  who  deserted  from  our  party  two  Years 
since  . . .”. 

® Johnson  Gardner.  See  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West, 
II,  695,  917-21. 

^ Ogden  had  little  use  for  John  Grey  or  Ignace  Hatchiorauquasha  (Appendix 
A,  p.  234)  one  of  the  Freemen,  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  revolt.  Alexander 
Ross  had  trouble  with  Grey  in  the  expedition  of  1824.  See  Fur  Hunters,  II, 
9-1 1.  On  March  19,  1824,  Ross  wrote  : “ I saw  John  in  his  true  colours,  a 
turbulent  blackguard,  a damned  rascal  ”.  {Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  Elliott, 
“Journal  of  Alexander  Ross — Snake  Country  Expedition,  1824”,  p.  375.) 
(McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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American  & half  Iroquois  Tent  one  of  my  Freemen  I followed 
him,  on  entering  this  Villain  Grey  said  I must  now  tell  you  that 
all  the  Iroquois  as  well  as  myself  have  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  to  join  the  Americans  & if  we  did  not  Sooner  it 
was  owing  to  our  bad  luck  in  not  meeting  with  them,  but  now 
we  go  & all  you  Can  Say  Cannot  prevent  us,  Gardner  was 
Silent  having  only  made  one  remark  as  follows,  you  have  had 
these  men  already  too  long  in  your  Service  & have  most 
Shamefully  imposed  on  them  selling  them  goods  at  high 
prices  & giving  them  nothing  for  their  Skins  on  which  he 
retired.  Grey  then  said  that  is  true  and  alluding  to  the  gentlemen 
he  had  been  with  in  the  Columbia  they  are  Says  he  the  greatest 
Villains  in  the  World  & if  they  were  here  this  day  I would 
Shoot  them  but  as  for  you  Sir  you  have  dealt  fair  with  me  & 
with  us  all,  but  go  we  will  we  are  now  in  a free  Country  & have 
Friends  here  to  Support  us  & if  every  man  in  the  Camp  does 
not  leave  you  they  do  not  Seek  their  own  interest,  he  then  gave 
orders  to  his  Partners  to  raise  Camp  & immediately  all  the 
Iroquois  were  in  motion,  & made  ready  to  Start  this  example 
was  Soon  followed  by  others  at  this  time  the  Americans  headed 
by  Gardner  & accompanied  by  two  of  our  Iroquois  who  had 
been  with  them  the  last  two  years  advanced  to  Support  & 
assist  all  who  were  inclined  to  desert,  Lazard^  an  Iroquois  now 
Called  out  we  are  Superior  in  numbers  to  them  let  us  fire  & 
pillage  them  on  Saying  this  he  advanced  with  his  Gun  Cocked 
& pointed  at  me  but  finding  I was  determined  not  to  allow 
him  or  others  to  pillage  us  of  our  Horses  as  they  had  already 
taken  two  say  Old  Pierres^  which  had  been  lent  him,  they 
desisted  & we  Secured  the  ten  Horses  but  not  without  enduring 
the  most  opprobious  terms  they  could  think  of  from  both 
Americans  & Iroquois  all  this  time  with  the  exception  of 
Messrs.  Kittson  & McKay  & two  of  the  engaged  men^  & the 
latter  not  before  they  were  Called  Came  to  our  assistance  thus 

^ Pierre  Tevanitagon  and  Lazard  Teycateyecowige.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  234. 
Pierre  and  his  son  and  Lazard  accompanied  Alexander  Ross’s  Snake  Expedition 
of  1824.  They  were  listed  by  Ross  (B.202/a/i,  fo.  2)  as  being  “ Unfit  for  Snake 
Country 

2 Laurent  Quintal  and  Jean  Baptiste  Roy.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  234. 
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we  were  overpowered  by  numbers  & these  Villains^  1 1 in 
number  with  Duford,  Perrault  and  Kanota  escaped  with  their 
Furs  in  fact  some  of  them  had  conveyed  theirs  in  the  night  to 
the  American  Camp.  A Carson^  & Annance  paid  their  debts 
& followed  the  example  of  the  others,  I cannot  but  Consider 
it  a fortunate  Circumstance  I did  not  fire  for  had  1 1 have  not 
the  least  doubt  all  was  gone,  property  & furs  indeed  this  was 
their  plan  that  I should  fire  & assuredly  they  did  all  they 
Could  to  make  me  but  I was  fully  aware  of  their  plan  & by 
that  means  Saved  what  remains — they  Started  & encamped 
about  half  a mile  from  us.  From  the  above  affair  I am  now 
Convinced  the  6 absent  men  they  have  Secured  & it  would  be 
folly  in  me  to  delay  my  departure  for  their  arrival,  indeed  I 
fear  many  of  the  Freemen  will  yet  leave  us.^ 

Wednesday  i^th. — Late  last  evening  I was  informed  the 
Iroquois  & Americans  intended  to  attack  & pillage  the  Camp 
on  hearing  this  I conversed  with  Some  of  the  Freemen  & 
engaged  men  to  know  if  they  would  assist  in  defending  the 
Company’s  property  in  Case  of  attack  and  they  Said  they 
would  we  made  all  necessary  preparations  in  Case  of  attack  & 
kept  Strict  guard  during  the  Night,  at  day  light  I gave  the 
Call  to  raise  Camp,  scarcely  had  we  begun  loading  our  Horses, 
when  the  Americans  & three  of  our  Iroquois  Came  to  our 
Camp  but  finding  us  prepared  kept  quiet  Soon  after  Mr. 
Montour,^  Clement®  & Prudhomme  came  forward  & told  me 
they  intended  joining  the  Americans  that  they  were  free  & 
not  indebted  I endeavoured  to  reason  with  Mr.  Montour  but 
all  in  vain,  the  reasons  he  gave  for  his  villany  were  the  Company 

^ For  a list  of  the  deserters  see  Appendix  A,  p.  234. 

2 See  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  VI,  E.  E.  Rich  (ed.),  The 
Letters  of  John  McLoughlin  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  Governor  and  Committee 
Second  Series,  i83g~44  (Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society,  1943,  and  London, 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society,  1943),  pp.  12-13. 

3 See  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  F.  Merk,  “ Snake  Country  Expedition, 
1824-25.  An  Episode  of  Fur  Trade  and  Empire  ”,  pp.  93-122. 

^ For  a biography  of  Nicholas  Montour,  see  H.B.S.,  IV,  350—1. 

® Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  235.  Antoine  Clement,  a freeman  from  the  Saskatchewan, 
accompanied  Ross’s  Snake  Country  Expedition  of  1824.  Ross  listed  him  as  a 
“ Good  Trapper  ” (H.B.C.  Arch.  B.202/a/i). 
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turned  me  out  of  doors  they  have  £160  of  my  money  in  their 
hands  which  they  intend  to  defraud  me  of  as  they  have  refused 
to  give  me  interest  for  but  they  may  keep  it  now  for  my  debt 
& Prudhoms.  which  we  have  Contracted  in  the  Columbia  as 
for  Clement  he  has  a Bake,  in  the  Compys.  Book;  go  we  will 
where  we  shall  be  paid  for  our  Furs  & not  be  imposed  & 
cheated  as  we  are  in  the  Columbia — they  were  immediately 
Surrounded  by  the  Americans  who  assisted  them  in  loading  & 
like  all  Villains  appeared  to  exult  in  their  Villany  we  then 
Started  but  on  my  mounting  my  Horse  Gardner  Came  forward 
& Said  you  will  See  us  shortly  not  only  in  the  Columbia  but 
at  the  Flat  Heads  & Cootanies  as  we  are  determined  you  Shall 
no  longer  remain  in  our  Territory,  to  this  I made  answer 
when  we  Should  receive  orders  from  our  Government  to  leave 
the  Columbia  we  would  but  Not  before  to  this  he  replied  our 
Troops  will  make  you  this  Fall  we  then  parted  & proceeded 
to  our  encampment  of  the  19th  Inst,  and  encamped.  Here  I 
am  now  with  only  20  Trappers  Surrounded  on  all  Sides  by 
enemies  & our  expectations  &:  hopes  blasted  for  returns  this 
year,  to  remain  in  this  quarter  any  longer  it  would  merely  be 
to  trap  Beaver  for  the  Americans  for  I Seriously  apprehend 
there  are  Still  more  of  the  Trappers  who  would  Willingly  join 
them  indeed  the  tempting  offers  made  them  independant  the 
low  price  they  Sell  their  goods  are  too  great  for  them  to  resist 
& altho’  I represented  to  them  all  these  offers  were  held  out 
to  them  as  so  many  baits  Still  it  is  without  effect  I have  now 
no  other  alternative  left  but  direct  my  Course  towards  of 
Salmon  River  without  loss  of  time,  to  follow  up  my  Second 
intentions  in  proceeding  by  the  Walla  Walla  route^  is  now  in  a 

^ Ogden  was  much  concerned  about  getting  out  of  the  country.  He  concluded 
that  his  party  was  too  small  to  proceed  by  the  “ Walla  Walla  route  ”,  that  is,  by 
way  of  Snake  River  and  over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  near  the 
junction  of  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  Rivers.  That,  in  fact,  was  the  route  he 
finally  used  when  he  went  west  in  October  and  November,  but  on  May  25  he 
did  not  consider  the  trip  feasible.  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Lemhi  drainage,  which  he  calls  Salmon  River,  retracing  his  steps  to  Flathead 
Post.  He  actually  proceeded  along  this  route  until  June  7 when  he  was  ten 
miles  northwest  of  the  junction  of  the  Blackfoot  and  the  Snake  and  not  far  from 
the  Three  Buttes.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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manner  rendered  impracticable  as  our  numbers  are  by  far  too 
few,  as  nearly  one  half  of  the  Trappers  are  determined  to 
return  to  Fort  des  Prairies^  so  if  we  divide  again  neither  party 
would  Stand  a chance  of  ever  reaching  the  Columbia,  there  is 
now  No  alternative  I must  bend  & Submit  to  the  will  of  the 
party. 

Thursday  'i6th. — Late  last  evening  two  of  the  six  absent  men 
joined  us  they  had  Seen  nothing  of  the  remaining  four  By  their 
accounts  as  they  were  on  their  return  to  the  Camp  yesterday 
they  fell  in  with  an  American  party  from  30  to  40  men  as  they 
Say  Troops,  who  on  Seeing  them  Called  to  them  to  advance 
which  they  did,  their  traps  15  in  number  16  Beaver  & their 
two  Horses  were  taken  from  them  they  were  then  told  if  they 
would  remain  with  them  & not  return  & Join  me  their 
property  would  be  restored  to  them  otherwise  not,  they  were 
Strictly  guarded  during  the  day  & while  in  the  act  of  changing 
Watches  about  midnight  last  night  they  effected  their  escape 
leaving  all  behind  them  how  far  this  is  Correct  I cannot  Say 
it  may  be  probably  made  to  Suit  intentions  as  they  have  both 
Women  & Horses  perhaps  they  will  now  Watch  an  opportunity 
to  return  if  they  do  which  they  Can  easily  effect  without  their 
Furs  both  day  & night  we  shall  however  watch  them,  we 
raised  Camp  & encamped  at  our  encampment  of  the  14th. 

5 Beavers  were  taken. 

May — Friday  — Raised  Camp  & came  to  our 

encampment  of  the  9th.  Cloudy  weather  rain  during 
the  day  only  i Beaver  altho’  many  Traps  in  the  Water, 
it  does  not  appear  from  our  success  now  that  we  left 
many  behind  as  we  went  along.  Our  Camp  is  now  dull 

6 gloomy. 

Saturday  2%th. — We  Strongly  suspect  this  morning  that  a 
party  is  forming  to  desert  this  they  Can  easily  effect  at  any 
time  but  with  their  Furs  not  conveniently  we  raised  Camp  & 
came  to  our  Encampment  of  the  3d  on  Bear  River  here  we 
found  the  Water  had  risen  three  feet  since  we  were  last  here 
we  lost  no  time  in  making  rafts  of  rushes  & had  the  greater 

^ Edmonton  House,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  See  Ross,  Fur 
Hunters,  II,  208-12,  and  I,  415-16. 
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part  of  the  Freemens  furs  & Traps  Crossed  over  Strongly 
guarded.^ 

Sunday  — Three ^ men  deserted  leaving  all  behind  them 

Women,  Children,  Horses,  Traps  & Furs  so  greatly  are  they 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  Americans  that  they  sacrificed 
all  to  join  them.  I cannot  make  too  great  progress  otherwise 
I apprehend  many  more  will  leave  us,  our  Numbers  are  now 
So  few  that  if  any  war  party  Comes  across  us  we  shall  Stand  a 
poor  chance  of  escaping,  we  Crossed^  over  the  remainder  of  our 
property  & Horses  & proceeded  in  a north  west  Course 
direct  to  the  Snake  River.  Weather  fair.  2 Beavers — we 
Came  1 8 miles  & encamped  on  a Small  Creek  destitute  of 
Beaver. 

Monday  30/^. — Raised  Camp  our  route  over  a fine  Plain 
we  Came  about  20  miles  & encamped  on  the  head  of  River 
Portneuf.^  Buffalo  in  abundance  all  this  day.  Weather 
Warm. 

Tuesday  315/. — We  raised  Camp  & proceeded  down  the 
west  Fork  of  Portneuf ’s  River  Country  fine  & level  Dis.  1 8 
miles  & encamped,  a few  Traps  were  Set  last  night  which  gave 
us  7 Beaver.  The  heat  encreases. 

June  ist — Wednesday. — Raised  Camp,  Crossed  over  the 
West  Fork  also  the  main  Branch  and  encamped  distance  5 
miles.  Cloudy  Weather.  25  Beaver  this  day.® 

Thursday  2nd. — Raised  Camp  we  took  a northerly  Course 
leaving  Portneuf’s  River  and  taking  a Fork  Coming  from  the 

^ Ogden  was  making  rapid  progress  northward.  He  had  now  reached  the 
point  where  he  had  crossed  Bear  River  on  the  night  of  May  2.  His  camp  of  the 
morning  of  May  3 was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

* Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  236. 

3 Ogden  finished  his  return  crossing  this  day  and  began  a direct  march  for 
Portneuf  River,  following  rather  closely  the  present  route  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  from  Oxford  north-west  to  McCammon.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

* Ogden’s  camp  was  probably  on  the  stream  now  called  Marsh  Creek,  one  of 
the  main  tributaries  of  the  Portneuf.  He  considered  Marsh  Creek  to  be  West 
Fork  Portneuf.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

^ Ogden  was  near  the  place  now  called  McCammon,  from  which  point  he 
travelled  northward  overland  to  Snake  River,  taking  a course  which  carried  him 
east  of  the  present  city  of  Pocatello.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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north  Crossed  a height  of  land  & fell  on  another  branch  of 
Portneufs  River  & encamped  having  the  Trois  Butes  in  view 
Distant  18  milesd  62  Beaver  this  day. 

Friday  '^d. — Remained  in  Camp  to  give  our  Traps  a chance 
& rest  our  Horses.  Weather  fair.  47  Beaver  this  day. 

Saturday  /^th. — Raised  Camp  with  the  hopes  of  reaching  the 
Snake  River  but  found  after  proceeding  1 2 miles  the  distance 
was  too  great  we  encamped.  30  Beaver  this  day. 

Sunday  ^th. — Raised  Camp  & reached  the  Snake  River  at 
the  discharge  of  Riviere  Piednoir,  here  we  also  found  the 
Water  had  risen  nearly  four  feet  Since  we  left  it  in  the  Spring, 
having  Skins  prepared  we  began  making  Canoes  so  as  to  Cross 
over  tomorrow.  Tracks  of  thieves  discovered  this  day. 
Distance  this  day  12  Miles.  6 Beavers. 

Monday  6th. — Crossed  over  all  our  property  in  two  Canoes 
in  Safety  but  it  was  late  ere  we  got  all  over  & encamped. 
Rain  during  the  night  & cloudy  this  day. 

Tuesday  "]th. — Raised  Camp  & took  a Westerly  Course  to 
avoid  rocks  & in  hopes  of  finding  Water  by  the  lower  Bute 
we  advanced  10  miles  & finding  a Spring  of  Fine  Clear  Water 
we  encamped  & the  rain  Commenced  & did  not  cease  until 
the  evening,  as  we  were  collecting  our  Horses  in  the  evening 
the  Call  of  Black  Feet  was  given  in  the  Camp,  half  of  our  party 
immediately  Started  in  pursuit  of  them  but  soon  after  retd, 
accompanied  by  two  Flat  Heads  who  were  in  Search  of  us  & 
have  been  for  Some  time  past,  they  inform  me  their  Chiefs 
have  letters  for  me  & are  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Henrys 
Forks,^  many  wonderful  accounts  do  they  give  of  the  Americans 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Peagans.  I was  glad  to 
learn  the  Flat  Heads  were  at  Henry’s  Forks  as  that  quarter  is 
I believe  still  rich  in  Beaver  but  being  the  general  rendevouz 

^ One  of  the  streams  crossed  this  day  was  Ross  Fork,  named  after  Alexander 
Ross.  It  flows  from  the  east  into  what  is  now  the  American  Falls  Reservoir  of 
Snake  River.  The  expression  “ . . . Trois  Butes  in  view  Distant  18  Miles” 
means  that  Ogden’s  travel  for  the  day  was  a distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The 
Three  Buttes  are  at  least  forty  miles  from  any  place  where  he  may  have  camped 
on  June  2.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

® See  p.  60,  n.  3. 
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of  all  the  War  Tribes  & our  party  being  weak  I did  not  dare 
attempt  going  in  that  direction,  but  Shall  now  loose  no  time 
in  reaching  it  as  we  Shall  have  the  Flat  Heads  to  protect  us, 
& if  no  American  trappers  have  been  there  since  our  party  was 
last  there  in  1823^!  am  in  hopes  we  Shall  find  Beaver,  they  had 
only  taken  300  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  War  tribes 
lost  5 men  & were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  we  have  Still  Some 
hopes  the  Season  will  not  be  entirely  lost,  but  what  will  we 
have  compared  to  the  Hunt  we  Should  have  made  if  those 
Villians  had  not  deserted  us. 

Wednesday  %th. — It  rained  nearly  all  night  & it  was  late  in 
the  morning  ere  the  weather  permitted  us  to  raise  Camp  as 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  Starting  5 of  the  Half  Breeds  were  on  the 
eve  of  Starting  to  go  in  quest  of  the  lower  Snakes  to  Steal 
Horses  but  after  considerable  pe[r]suasion  were  at  length 
diverted  from  their  object,  after  So  heavy  a loss  to  the  Company 
that  a Similar  affair  caused  last  year  I could  not  be  induced  to 
give  my  consent  to  their  going  no  less  than  1200  Skins  & even 
this  year  will  Severely  feel  its  effects  & the  murder  of  7 
Americans  & Patrick  O’Connor  was  owing  to  that  unfortunate 
thieving  expedition,  but  I am  confident  Mr.  Ross  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  their  going,^  but  with  villains  in  this  cursed 
& ill  fated  Country  no  man  Can  inforce  obedience  to  his 
Commands  & how  truly  galling  it  is  we  must  Submit  & this 
no  one  has  more  truly  experienced  than  I did  on  the  24th  & 
25th  May.  We  retraced  back  our  Steps  to  our  encampt.  of 
the  6th  & advanced  2 miles  farther  & encamped. 

Thursday  ^th  June. — Raised  Camp  early  & followed  the 
banks  of  the  River  Course  North  East  & encamped  the 
Country  level  but  Covered  with  worm  Wood  & not  a Buffalo 
to  be  Seen  many  Complaints  of  Starvation  in  the  Camp.  3 
Beaver  this  day  distance  1 5 miles. 

Friday  loth. — Raised  Camp  early  our  route  over  a long 
point  Covered  with  Worm  Wood  then  again  reached  the 

^ This  is  a reference  to  Finan  McDonald’s  expedition  of  1823,  when  Michel 
Bourdon  and  five  companions  were  killed  by  Blackfeet.  See  p.  25,  note  i,  and 
p.  40,  n.  2. 

2 See  p.  50. 
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River  shortly  after  one  of  our  men  who  Started  in  the  morning 
on  discovery  Came  to  us  & informed  that  they  had  fired  5 
shots  on  a War  party  30  in  number  on  hearing  this  Mr. 
Kittson  with  20  men  Started  in  pursuit  leaving  me  with  the 
remainder  to  proceed  on  with  the  Camp  having  advanced  two 
miles  we  Came  up  with  our  party  & found  all  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  indeed  Mr.  Kittson  had  reached  them  the  5 
men  who  had  remained  behind  to' watch  the  motions  of  their 
Enemies  had  already  made  peace  & were  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  they  are  25  in  number  all  Peagans  only  4 Guns  but  well 
loaded  with  Cords  being  a Horse  Stealing  party  to  the  lower 
Snakes  they  informed  us  they  had  left  their  camp  of  40  Tents 
two  nights  & the  Flat  Heads  last  night  on  requesting  their 
leader  to  return  to  the  latter  Camp  he  Consented  but  it  was 
Some  time  ere  he  Could  gain  the  Consent  of  the  remainder 
as  they  were  more  inclined  to  proceed  on  in  quest  of  the  Snakes, 
they  however  followed  their  leader,  I rather  see  them  a head 
than  in  our  rear  in  case  they  should  prefer  our  Horses  to  the 
Snakes.  These  fellows  were  in  a damned  State  & had  a 
narrow  escape  for  had  Mr.  Kittson’s  party  reached  them  before 
a parley  had  taken  place  not  one  of  them  would  have  escaped, 
we  this  day  had  a Sight  of  the  Trois  Tettons^  bearing  due  East, 
they  appear  not  very  far  distant,  but  as  they  are  very  high  the 
distance  must  be  great,  we  encamped  distance  this  day  20 
miles.  Course  North  East — very  Sultry.  8 Beavers. 

Saturday  i ith. — Raised  Camp  early  taking  nearly  a North 
West  Course  for  2 miles  North,  & North  east  3 when  we 
encamped  there  being  appearance  of  Beaver,  the  Snake 
River  here  makes  a great  bend  to  the  South.  8 Beavers 
this  day. 

Sunday  12th. — Raised  Camp  & followed  a Small  branch  of 
the  River  for  6 miles  Course  South  when  we  Came  up  with 
two  of  the  Flat  Heads  & one  of  the  Kootany  chiefs  who 

^ The  Three  Tetons,  the  most  noted  peaks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were 
discovered  by  John  Colter  in  1807-08.  The  Teton  Range  rises  in  bold 
relief  from  the  surrounding  plateau,  and  the  Grand  Teton  (13,766  feet),  is  the 
dominating  figure  in  the  culminating  group  of  lofty  peaks  south-west  of  Jenny 
Lake,  and  now  in  the  present  day  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyoming. 
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delivered  me  letters  from  the  Governor^  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  urge  my  proceeding  to  Fort  George  by  the  Umqua^ 
which  I had  intended  & would  have  accomplished  had  those 
rascals  not  deserted  the  party  & left  the  party  too  weak  to  act. 
Thank  God  all  well  in  the  Columbia  & doing  well  I alone 
appear  doomed  to  be  unfortunate.  Very  Sultry  this  day.  1 5 
Beavers. 

Monday  i yh. — The  rain  which  Commenced  in  the  night 
& Continued  nearly  all  day  prevented  us  from  raising  Camp 
two  of  the  Indian  chiefs  Started — altho’  no  want  of  Beaver 
from  the  Sudden  rise  of  the  water  we  only  took  20  Beaver 
this  day. 

Tuesday  \\th. — Fine  weather  raised  Camp  & took  an 
Eastern  Course  following  the  right  hand  Fork  Commonly 
Called  Henry’s  Fork^  as  Some  years  Since  that  man  with  a 
party  of  Americans  Wintered  here  but  were  obliged  on 
account  of  the  War  Tribes  to  abandon  the  Establishment^  they 
had  made  here,  we  proceeded  6 miles  farther  when  we  reached 
another  Fork  which  discharges  itself  in  the  right  hand  Fork, 
called  by  Americans  & Canadians  Salt  River  from  the  quantity 
to  be  found  near  its  sources,  it  was  formerly  rich  in  Beaver  but 

^ Governor  George  Simpson’s  letter  of  January  10  from  Fort  George  (see 
Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  1 14).  See  Appendix  A,  pp.  238,  251. 

2 Umpqua  River.  Officials  at  Fort  Vancouver  had  the  mistaken  notion  that 
Umpqua  River  rose  in  what  is  now  Utah,  and  Ogden  shared  in  this  theory.  It 
was  just  as  well  that  he  did  not  try  to  return  to  Fort  Vancouver  by  way  of  the 
Umpqua.  That  stream  rises  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Southern 
Oregon,  and  from  its  headwaters  it  is  about  700  miles  as  the  crow  flies  to  the 
east  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Any  practicable  route  of  travel  would  have  been 
much  farther.  The  geography  of  the  area  was  virtually  unknown.  (McArthur  ; 
Sawyer.) 

® This  stream,  now  officially  known  as  Henrys  Fork,  rises  in  Henrys  Lake  in 
the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  Idaho  and  joins  Snake  River  not  far  from 
Rexburg,  Idaho.  It  was  named  after  Andrew  Henry,  a partner  in  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

According  to  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  I,  143-4, 
Andrew  Henry’s  post  was  established  in  the  autumn  of  i8ro  at  a point  near 
where  the  village  of  Egin,  Idaho,  now  stands.  It  was  the  first  post  ever  built  by 
an  American  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  or  west  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
It  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  181 1. 
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now  entirely  destitute.  Dis.  this  day  15  miles.  Encamped 
on  Henry’s  Fork.  28  Beavers. 

Wednesday  \^th. — Raised  Camp  early  & reached  the  Flat 
Head  Camp  early  in  the  afternoon  which  was  encamped  on 
the  Middle  Fork  Consisting  of  30  Lodges — all  these  three 
Forks  take  their  rise  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Trots  Tettons  which 
were  visible  this  day  & appear  very  high  we  encamped  a Short 
distance  from  the  Flat  Heads.  Strict  guard  kept  night  & day 
by  both  parties.  Course  North  East.  Distance  18  miles. 
27  Beavers. 

Thursday  iSth, — All  hands  raised  Camp,  we  ascended  the 
Middle  Fork  Course  North  East  dists.  8 miles  and  encamped 
on  a fine  Spot  grass  in  abundance.  The  Beaver  appear 
Scarce  in  this  middle  Fork  as  few  vestiges  were  Seen  by  the 
Trappers  & the  Sudden  rise  & fall  of  the  Waters  is  not  in  our 
Favour.  Some  Bulls  killed  this  day  we  were  in  want.  Animals 
appear  Scarce  but  this  is  owing  to  the  Number  of  Indians  in 
this  quarter  in  quest  of  Scalps  & Horses.  I Sent  a foot  of 
tobo.  to  the  Peagan  Camp  this  day  to  induce  them  if  they  have 
any  of  our  Stolen  Horses  to  bring  them  in.  10  Beavers. 

Friday  i^th. — Raised  Camp  took  a northern  Course  about 
2 miles  & then  due  East  4 & encamped  on  a Small  Fork  which 
discharges  into  the  north  or  left  Fork  of  Snake  River — we  had 
rain  with  thunder  this  day.  12  Beavers. 

Saturday  i %th. — Raised  Camp  & Crossed  over  the  Fork  and 
followed  it  up  on  the  North  Side  for  8 miles  when  we  came  to 
a Woody  Country  & encamped  in  a fine  thicket  of  Aspin. 
Buffalo  in  abundance  & many  were  killed.  Beaver  appear 
Scarce  in  this  Fork  however  the  Trappers  Succeeded  in  taking 
51  this  day,  Since  we  joined  the  Flat  Heads  I have  given 
permission  to  the  Trappers  to  sleep  from  the  Camp  but  many 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  it  there  being  too  great  danger  in 
this  quarter,  & many  Still  recollect  that  two  years  Since  five 
of  their  party  were  killed  within  a dozen  miles  of  this  quarter.^ 
Rain,  hail  & thunder  this  day. 

Sunday  1 9M. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  as  I intend  remaining 
here  three  days  as  the  Trappers  report  they  have  found  Beaver. 

^ See  p.  25,  n.  i,  and  p.  40,  n.  2. 
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I this  day  took  an  account  of  the  Furs  taken  from  the  villains 
who  deserted  the  party  in  all  453  Beavers  but  they  carried  off 
nearly  double  that  Number  14  Beavers  this  day. 

Monday  'loth. — Remd.  in  Camp  in  the  afternoon  an  alarm 
of  enemies  was  given  & shortly  after  a party  of  40  Peagans 
made  their  appearance,  they  had  heard  of  our  being  in  the 
vicinity  & their  motive  for  Coming  to  See  us  is  to  trade  & to 
Convince  us  of  their  friendly  intentions,  they  delivered  me  one 
of  our  Horses  Stolen  last  Spring,  their  Camp  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  this  Consisting  of  45  Tents — waiting  to  join 
the  Flat  Heads  & proceed  & trade  with  our  party  at  the  Falls. 
I did  all  in  my  power  to  perswade  them  to  return  from  whence 
they  Came,  it  being  Certainly  more  for  the  interest  of  the 
Concern  there  than  in  this  quarter  but  all  in  vain  for  it  appears 
they  are  not  only  at  variance  with  their  own  tribe  but  also  with 
other  Nations.  Later  in  the  evening  2 Flat  Heads  who  had 
been  hunting  for  the  last  three  days  informed  me  that  last 
evening  they  discovered  5 Lodges  of  Americans  who  taking 
them  to  be  Horse  thieves  pursued  them  but  they  effected  their 
escape.  Supposed  to  be  about  30  men.  58  Beavers  this  day. 
We  had  rain  with  thunder  & lightening. 

Tuesday  list. — Remd.  in  Camp.  The  Peagans  traded  this 
day  1 1 2 Beavers  & 3 Horses  Solely  for  tobo.  & Beads,  they 
made  many  & repeated  demands  for  ammunition  but  all  in 
Vain  we  have  already  too  many  enemies  in  this  quarter  already 
too  well  provided  in  arms  & ammunition  without  adding  to 
the  quantity,  indeed  I would  not  have  Consented  to  have 
traded  with  them,  but  I apprehend  their  Furs  would  Soon  find 
their  way  to  the  American  Camp,  so  eager  were  they  to  obtain 
tobacco  that  they  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  4^  Skins  p.  Fm. 
before  evening,  they  all  Started  our  Traps  gave  us  this  day  27 
Beavers. 

Wednesday  iind  June. — Raised  Camp  we  took  a northern 
Course  & reached  a Fork  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Henry’s 
Fork  we  had  rain  this  day  distance  6 miles.  28  Beavers. 

Thursday  I'^d. — Late  last  evening  Horse  thieves  were 
discovered  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Camp  Watching  an 
opportunity  to  Steal  Horses  but  being  discovered  they  made 
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their  escape  all  Safe  this  day,  they  may  Succeed  in  Stealing 
some  but  not  many  as  we  have  them  tied  every  night  & 
Strongly  guarded  by  day  as  many  of  the  Trappers  are  absent 
we  did  not  raise  Camp  only  3 Beavers  this  day  we  must  hope 
for  more  tomorrow. 

Friday  — Raised  Camp  took  a N.W.  Course  down  a 

Fork  that  discharges  in  the  Middle  Fork  we  Crossed  it  & 
proceeding  8 miles  we  encamped  on  a Small  rivulet  fork  of 
Blood  Suckers — very  Sultry.  3 1 Beavers. 

Saturday  i^th. — Raised  Camp  Course  South  to  avoid  rocks 
3 miles  & 3 North  East  6 & encamped  16  Beavers. 

Sunday  'iGth. — Started  early  Course  North  East,  we  had  a 
fine  Country  it  being  very  level  but  as  usual  Covered  with 
Worm  Wood  we  made  6 miles  & finding  a Small  river  which 
looked  well  we  encamped.  Course  N.E.  F N.W.  5 miles. 
15  Beavers.  The  Flat  Heads  exert  themselves  to  kill  beaver 
but  they  have  only  7 Traps  it  is  to  be  regretted  they  have  not 
more  amongst  them  they  say  the  Traps  are  bad  & dear.  This 
is  very  true,  mere  trash,  not  a day  but  the  Freemen  Complain 
and  most  justly  for  Scarcely  a day  passes  without  a loss  is 
Sustained. 

Monday  i^th. — Raised  Camp  we  had  loose  Sand  for  4 miles 
which  was  very  fatiguing  for  our  Horses  we  made  1 5 miles  & 
reached  a Peagan  Camp  of  50  Lodges  at  the  entrance  of 
l^airie  Camassd  . The  Flat  Heads  expected  an  attack  made 
every  preparation  for  a battle  in  which  we  joined  & thus 
approached  the  Camp  Singing  the  War  Song,  but  they  met 
as  Friends  & probably  will  part  so  they  were  very  submissive 
& did  all  they  Could  to  treat  us  well  we  traded  70  Beavers 
from  them  & they  returned  us  a Horse  that  had  been  Stolen 
from  the  Free  men  last  Spring  we  had  a Shower  of  rain  this 
day  very  acceptable  Course  this  day  i Mile  West  Northern 
15  Miles. 

^ From  June  22  it  is  difficult  to  follow  Ogden’s  course  exactly,  as  the 
descriptions  of  the  landmarks  are  indefinite.  However,  he  had  been  proceeding 
generally  north-westward  and  had  probably  reached  some  part  of  the  stream  now 
called  Camas  Creek,  which  flows  south  from  the  Continental  Divide.  (Sawyer ; 
McArthur.) 
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Tuesday  — We  raised  Camp  I had  intended  remg. 

here  to  trap  two  Small  Rivers  but  the  Peagans  has  Saved  us 
that  trouble  having  already  Cleared  them.  Course  this  day 
N.W.  we  reached  a Small  river  well  lined  with  Poplar  & 
willows  but  No  beaver  here  we  encamped  shortly  after  three 
Indians  arrived  informing  us  that  a band  of  Peagans  & Blood 
Indians  were  near  at  hand  but  they  had  no  wish  to  fight,  nor 
do  we  feel  inclined  our  numbers  being  too  few  & many  of  the 
Trappers  absent  in  quest  of  Beaver.  I sent  Mr.  Kittson  & 
McKay  to  discover  if  the  above  report  was  Correct  or  not  & 
in  the  interim  we  made  every  preparation  in  the  Camp  to 
defend  ourselves  if  attacked,  towards  evening  about  150 
Indians,  Peagans  & Blood  Indians  arrived  accompanied  by 
three  Fort  des  Prairies  Freemen^  we  gave  them  to  Smoke  but 
only  allowed  the  principal  men  to  enter  the  Camp  in  Case  of 
Treachery,  they  expressed  a wish  of  going  to  the  Flat  Head 
Fort  this  Fall  Complaining  that  the  distance  to  their  own  Fort 
was  too  great  & that  the  Stone  Indians  were  at  variance 
with  them  I traded  a few  Beaver  from  them  gave  each  Chief 
a piece  of  tobacco  and  desired  them  to  return  with  their 
Beaver  from  whence  they  came,  & they  promised  fair.  Dis. 
9 miles. 

Wednesday  — It  was  late  ere  all  the  Indians  left  us 
when  we  raised  Camp — by  these  Scamps  I addressed  a letter 
to  the  Gentlemen  on  the  east  Side^  them  an  account  of 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  241,  where  the  names  of  the  freemen  are  given  as  Mr. 
Munroe,  Morrice  Picard  and  James  Bird.  Hugh  Munro  had  formerly  been  a 
clerk  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  retired  some  time  after 
the  coalition  with  the  North  West  Company  in  1821,  and  except  for  another  spell 
of  service  from  about  1832-44,  appears  to  have  spent  most  of  his  life  amongst 
the  Blackfeet.  He  died  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  at  Browning,  Montana,  in 
1896,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  Picard  was  an  Iroquois,  and  James  Bird 
was  a son  of  Chief  Factor  James  Bird,  whose  biography  appears  in 
I,  429. 

2 The  letter  mentioned  by  Ogden  as  “ addressed  ” to  the  “ Gentlemen  on  the 
East  Side  . . . York  Factory  ”,  and  containing  an  account  of  his  disasters,  was 
doubtless  the  one  dated  June  27,  1824  [1825].  It  is  printed  in  IV, 

296—9.  See  also  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV,  F.  Merk,  “ Snake  Country 
Expedition,  1824-25  ”,  pp.  115-16.  On  October  19,  1825,  the  writer  of  the 
Edmonton  House  journal  (B.6o/a/23)  recorded  : “ . . . late  at  night  arrived 
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all  our  disastres.  Our  Course  this  day  over  a very  rugged 
road  Course  West.  Dis.  12  miles. 

altho’  yesterday  & this  day  many  Small  rivers  well  lined  with 
willows  were  Seen  & have  been  examined  Still  no  Beaver. 

Thursday  30//^. — Two  of  the  Freemen’s  Horses  missing  no 
doubt  Stolen  after  making  Search  for  them  in  vain  we  raised 
Camp  we  this  day  reached  the  Defile  which  Seperates  the 
Waters  of  the  Snake  River  from  the  Missouri  the  road  this 
day  very  Stony,  we  encamped  on  a river  well  lined  with  poplar 
and  Birch  but  not  a vestige  of  Beaver  to  be  Seen.  Course 
West  distance  10  miles.  Very  Sultry.  Slight  rain. 

July  ist  Friday. — We  raised  Camp  & left  Birch  River  & 
Crossed  over  a Country  rugged  and  full  of  ravines  & Stony 
& fell  on  a fine  level  Plain  through  which  a Fork  of  Birch 
River  runs  Coming  from  the  Northward  & runing  South. ^ 
Buffalo  plenty  & many  were  killed  & Some  Signs  of  Beaver 
our  Traps  were  Set,  this  Fork  was  never  before  Seen  by  the 
Flat  Heads  or  Whites.  Dis.  8 miles.  Course  N.  West.  4 
Beaver  from  12  Traps. 

Saturday  2nd. — Raised  Camp  & followed  the  Fork  to  its 
Source  then  Crossed  a height  of  land  about  3 miles  in  length  & 
fell  on  a Small  river  West  & east.  Buffalo  in  abundance  also 
mountain  Sheep.  Course  N.  by  West  Dis.  14  miles  13  Beaver. 

Sunday  yrd. — Raised  Camp  our  Course  North  4 miles  then 
S.W.  2 we  came  to  a Small  River  well  wooded  S.  & North 

Picard  the  Iroquois  who  left  this  in  march  last  with  a Party  of  Piegans  . . . 
The  Report  we  [had]  heard  of  Mr.  Ogden  is  but  too  true  . . . Picard  is  the 
Bearer  of  a letter  from  that  Gentleman  addressed  to  the  Governor,  Chief  Factors, 
Chief  Traders  of  the  Northern  Department,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
whole  Business  when  they  fell  in  with  the  americans  in  the  Snake  Country  . . 
Ogden  was  again  at  his  camp  of  June  29  on  September  30  following. 

^ From  Camas  Creek  or  Camas  Prairie  Ogden  had  doubtless  worked  his  way 
up  what  is  now  Beaver  Creek  to  Monida  Pass  in  the  Continental  Divide.  The 
stream  called  Birch  River  by  Ogden  and  Burch  Fork  on  Kittson’s  map  (see  end 
pocket)  appears  to  be  the  modern  Beaver  Creek.  The  statement  that  the 
defile  (pass)  was  reached  on  June  30  is  not  clear.  It  may  mean  that  the  south  end 
was  reached  on  that  day,  because  the  height  of  land  was  not  crossed  until  July  2. 
Monida  Pass  has  an  elevation  of  about  6,796  feet.  The  name  was  coined  from 
parts  of  the  names  of  the  states  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  Ogden  was  passing 
from  the  Oregon  country  into  American  territory.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 
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three  Small  Forks  fall  into  it  taking  their  rise  from  the  West. 
The  Flat  Heads  & Kootanies  who  were  in  Company  with  us 
left  us  this  morning  they  being  in  Search  of  Buffalo  & no 
Beaver,  the  main  Camp  of  Flat  Heads  we  joined  this  day,  they 
have  made  their  provisions  we  are  now  on  one  of  the  many 
forks  of  the  Missouri  26  Beavers  this  day. 

Monday  \th. — Remd.  in  Camp  to  give  our  Traps  a chance. 
Weather  Warm — nothing  extraordinary  this  day  excepting 
36  Beaver. 

Tuesday  ^th. — Raised  Camp  & took  a west  Course  for  12 
miles  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  & encamped.  The  trappers 
all  absent  in  quest  of  Beaver  we  took  this  day  33. 

fVednesday  6th. — Raised  Camp  & took  a North  West 
Course  following  a Fork  of  the  Missouri  8 miles  & encamped 
the  road  Stoney  & hilly,  many  Buffalo  Seen  this  day  but  alas 
no  Beaver.  Fair  Weather. 

Thursday  ^th. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  Beaver  the  trappers  absent  in  different  directions,  the 
Weather  this  day  was  really  Cold  & we  had  a Shower  of  Snow, 
what  a change  within  so  short  a period.  10  Beavers. 

Friday  %th. — Raised  Camp  & came  a West  Course  road 
fine  weather  Still  Cold  & encamped  on  the  banks  of  a Small 
River  which  may  be  called  Clam  it  being  in  abundance  here, 
the  first  I have  Seen  in  my  travels  in  this  Country.  25  Beavers. 
Dis.  1 8 miles.^ 

Saturday  <)th. — Remd.  in  Camp  Some  of  the  Trappers  off 
in  quest  of  Beaver  & the  remainder  busily  Employed  in 
drying  Meat  as  the  route  we  purpose  taking  is  represented 
to  me  as  being  scarce  in  Animals  God  grant  it  prove  rich  in 
Beaver.  4 Beaver. 

Sunday  \oth. — Raised  Camp,  Course  N.W.  & encamped 
a short  distance  beyond  the  place  our  Horses  were  Stolen  a 
young  Lad  in  running  Buffalo  was  thrown  from  his  Horse  & 
survived  about  three  hours  after.  3 Beaver  only  Dist.  15 
miles.  Weather  very  Warm.^ 

^ Cf.  Appendix  A,  p.  242. 

2 From  Monida  Pass  Ogden  had  worked  north-westward  to  the  vicinity  of 
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Monday  iith. — Remd.  in  Camp  & Sent  the  Trappers  off 
in  different  directions  in  quest  of  Beaver  1 4 Came  into  Camp 
this  day.  Flat  Heads  busily  employed  at  their  Provisions  Rain 
with  gale  of  wind  this  day. 

Tuesday  12th. — Raised  Camp  & we  encamped  at  our 
encampment  of  the  26th  January.  Had  all  the  Traps  in  the 
Water  a report  in  the  Camp  brought  by  Some  Peagans  that 
the  Americans  had  been  Seen  within  two  days  march,  all  the 
Trappers  with  the  exception  of  Seven  retd,  into  Camp.  Fair 
Weather  & 6 Beavers. 

July  Wednesday  13/^. — Remained  in  Camp  in  hopes  of 
taking  Some  Beaver,  tho’  my  hopes  are  not  very  Sanguine 
Peagans  Started  7 Free  men  absent.  27  Beavers — we  have 
not  entirely  lost  our  day. 

Thursday  i\th. — Raised  Camp  & came  to  the  Boiling 
Fountain  & encamped  all  the  Trappers  Came  in  & we  have 
this  day  34  Beavers  but  nothing  for  tomorrow. 

Friday  \^th. — Raised  Camp  & Came  to  the  Grand  Defile 

what  is  now  Armstead,  Montana,  following  generally  down  Red  Rock  River. 
He  camped  on  July  10,  1825,  at  the  same  place  as  the  camp  of  January  31,  that 
is,  east  of  Lemhi  Pass,  Ogden  was  here  again  on  September  18  following.  He 
was  now  at  the  very  headwaters  of  Beaverhead  River,  which  is  formed  by  Red 
Rock  River  and  Horse  Prairie  Creek.  Here  he  wrote  his  well-known  letter  of 
July  10,  1825,  which  has  been  published  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV, 
107-15.  Ogden  dated  the  letter  “ East  Fork,  Missouri  ”,  and  that  superscripture 
has  caused  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  his  trapping.  In  modern 
terminology,  the  east  fork  of  the  Missouri  is  considered  to  be  the  Gallatin  River, 
but  Ogden  was  nowhere  near  that  stream  and  did  not  in  fact  see  it  during  the 
season.  He  was  on  the  east  branch  of  the  west  fork,  that  is,  of  the  Jefferson. 
The  Beaverhead  and  the  Big  Hole  are  the  main  forks  of  the  Jefferson.  In  his 
letter  of  July  10  Ogden  said  that  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Three  Forks  of  the 
Missouri,  but  he  did  not  go  there  and  was  nowhere  near  Marias  River  in  1825. 
From  his  camp  of  July  10  Ogden  retraced  his  route  of  January,  and  on  July  14 
he  was  at  the  Boiling  Fountain  at  Jackson,  where  he  had  been  on  January  26  and 
where  he  was  to  be  on  September  r 5.  (Sawyer;  McArthur.)  Cf.  Introduction, 
p.  iii,  and  Appendix  A,  p.  243,  July  14,  1825,  where  Kittson  remarked  that 
letters  had  been  written  and  sent  to  Spokane  on  the  previous  day.  Dr. 
McLoughlin  received  Ogden’s  letter  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  August  8,  1825 
{H.B.S.,  IV,  8).  In  view  of  the  new  information  in  n.  64,  p.  2,  above,  it  is 
clear  that  the  letter  received  bv  McLoughlin  was  that  dated  July  10,  1825. 
Cf.  IV,  8n. 
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nearly  opposite  to  it  on  the  West  Fort^  & here  we  part  with  the 
Flat  Heads  tomorrow,  only  6 Beavers. 

Saturday  i6th. — We  raised  Camp.  The  Flat  Heads 
Started  to  trade  Provisions  Mr.  Kittson^  with  2 engaged  men 
taking  20  Horses  loaded  with  Beaver  accompanied  them  many 
of  the  Freemen  wished  also  to  accompany  them  & abandon 
the  Country,  but  by  threats  & entreaties  I prevailed  on  them 
to  remain  with  the  exception  of  one  Soteau  St.  Germain^  & he 
gave  us  the  Slip  but  he  being  ill  he  would  have  been  of  little 
Service  to  us,  our  party  is  not  Strong  & as  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  Blood  Indians  & Peagans  being  near  we  require  to  look 
Sharp,  for  they  will  without  doubt  attempt  to  Steal  our  Horses 
we  took  a north  west  Course  in  descending  the  west  Fork  of 
the  Missouri  & proceeded  lo  miles  & encamped.  2i 
Beavers,  all  the  Traps  Set. 

Sunday  i^th. — We  remained  in  Camp  & our  Success  this 
day  amounts  to  34  Beavers,  & altho’  I requested  the  Freemen 
not  to  absent  themselves  from  the  Camp  as  our  numbers  are 
too  few  still  no  less  than  seven  had  not  returnd. 

Monday  18M. — We  raised  Camp  as  the  Traps  are  at  Some 
distance  a head  we  followed  the  Same  Course  & the  Same 
route — the  absent  men  Came  in  the  excuse  they  give  is 
they  had  pursued  a band  of  Red  Deer  killed  three  & 
were  too  far  distant  to  return  to  Camp.  47  Beaver.  Dist. 
8 miles. 

Tuesday  \<^th. — Weather  very  Warm.  We  did  not  raise 
Camp  in  hopes  of  Still  finding  some  beaver  here  this  quarter 
at  a former  period  must  have  abounded  in  Beaver  but  they 
are  now  Scarce.  25  this  day. 

^ On  this  day  the  party  reached  its  camp  of  January  19-26,  1825.  It  was  here 
again  on  September  12,  1825.  Kittson  was  preparing  to  take  the  furs  west  over 
what  is  now  Gibbon  Pass  to  Flathead  Post  (Sawyer  ; McArthur).  See  Appendix 
A,  p.  243- 

^ Kittson  started  for  Flathead  Post  and  Spokane.  See  Appendix  A,  p.  243. 

® According  to  B.2o8/e/i,  fo.  5,  Souteau  St.  Germain  accompanied  Finan 
McDonald’s  Snake  Expedition  of  1823.  St.  Germain  was  also  with  Ross’s 
expedition  of  1824,  when  he  was  listed  as  “Unfit  for  Snake  Country” 
(B.202/a/i,  fo.  2). 
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Wednesday  'loth. — Rain  greater  part  of  the  day — we  did 
not  raise  Camp  as  many  of  the  Trappers  have  their  Traps  far 
in  the  rear  & will  not  Come  in  to  day.  22  Beavers. 

Thursday  2 1 st. — It  was  late  in  the  day  ere  we  raised  Camp 
& near  Sun  Set  ere  we  encamped  our  Course  N.W.  following 
the  main  or  West  Fork  Dist.  10  miles  in  our  progress  this  day 
we  Crossed  over  three  large  Forks  that  discharge  in  the  main 
Fork,  they  look  rich  & had  not  the  Indians  worked  the  Beaver 
in  this  quarter  we  Should  be  well  repaid  for  our  trouble, 
however  the  Trappers  are  in  hopes  of  Still  finding  some — all 
the  Traps  in  the  water.  42  Brs.  this  day.  Red  Deer  in 
abundance  but  not  a Buffalo  to  be  Seen,  so  much  in  our 
favour. 

Friday  iind. — Remd.  in  Camp  to  give  our  Traps  every 
chance  in  fact  I am  not  sure  of  finding  Beaver  & in  Case  of 
not  finding  any  it  is  as  well  to  Secure  all  we  Can  as  we  go  along 
40  this  day  not  amiss  for  this  quarter  & hopes  are  favourable 
for  tomorrow. 

Saturday  I'yd. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  & have  not  been 
disappointed  as  the  Trappers  brought  in  47  Beavers  & 
promise  fair  for  tomorrow  which  induces  me  to  remain 
another  day  & indeed  as  many  as  they  please  provided  they 
Can  take  Beaver.  Rain  this  day. 

Sunday  'i\th. — This  day  we  had  a gale  of  wind  from  the 
South  & reports  of  Horse  Thieves  indeed  I am  only  Surprised 
we  have  been  So  long  without  seeing  some  of  them  no  doubt 
we  Shall  Soon  See  them.  41  Beavers  this  day. 

Monday  i^th. — Remd.  in  Camp  & our  Success  this  day 
38  Beavers. 

Tuesday  'i6th. — We  raised  Camp  so  as  to  be  near  our  Traps 
but  I apprehend  we  have  nearly  exhausted  this  quarter  in 
Beaver  we  shall  however  give  it  two  or  three  days  more  trial 
& then  endeavour  to  discover  more  if  to  be  found  of  this  many 
of  the  Free  men  have  their  doubts  in  fact  so  eager  are  they  to 
leave  the  Country  that  they  will  Say  or  do  any  to  be  off.  Our 
Course  this  day  N.W.  distance  5 miles  & only  30  Beaver. 

Wednesday  i^th. — We  remained  in  Camp,  but  we  obtained 
only  17  Beaver. 
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Thursday  2%th, — We  raised  Camp  & crossed  over  a high 
mountain  road  good  but  wood  in  abundance  our  Course  this 
day  North  East  it  was  late  ere  all  the  trappers  were  collected 
& near  evening  ere  we  encamped  & but  few  Traps  in  the 
Water  so  that  our  Success  will  not  be  great  tomorrow,  this  day 
we  have  25  Beaversd 

Friday  i^th. — From  the  accounts  the  Trappers  brought 
in  there  is  no  Beaver  in  this  quarter  we  Consequently 
[collected]  our  Traps  & raised  Camp  our  route  for  5 miles 
over  a very  hilly  Country  when  we  descended  into  a fine 
plain  & encamped  on  a river  large  in  Size  taking  its  rise 
from  South  west  & discharges  into  the  Columbia,  this  river 
I intend  to  ascend  in  hopes  of  finding  Beaver  it  has  never  yet 
been  visited  or  trapped  by  whites,  but  the  Kootannais  I am 
informed  were  here  in  the  Spring  if  so  I fear  they  have  left  us 
nothing.  14  Beavers  this  day.^ 

Saturday  '^oth. — As  Some  of  our  Traps  are  far  behind  we 
did  not  raise  Camp.  This  day  one  of  our  Guides  wives  as  he 
has  three  & Can  afford  to  loose  one,  in  a fit  of  jealousy 
Committed  Suicide  by  hanging  herself  this  is  the  Second 
instance  of  the  kind  Since  we  Started  this  Woman  has  left 
four  young  children  who  no  doubt  will  experience  the 
inconvenience  of  being  without  their  mother — one  of  the 
Trappers  on  his  return  from  his  Traps  discovered  a Black 
Foot  near  the  Camp  who  on  Seeing  him  made  for  the  bushes 
but  was  fortunately  Secured  & brought  to  the  Camp,  he  frankly 
told  us  that  he  had  Started  in  Company  with  20  who  he  had 
left  in  the  mountains  nearly  within  a gun  Shot  of  the  Camp  to 
Steal  Horses  we  took  his  Cords  & Shoes  from  him  & as  the 
four  Flat  Heads  who  are  with  us  wished  to  kill  him  I sent 
McKay  to  escort  him  to  the  mountains  where  he  took  his  heels 

^ The  party  was  again  at  this  spot  on  August  28. 

^ After  parting  from  Kittson  on  July  16,  Ogden  had  proceeded  north-east  down 
the  Big  Hole  River,  called  the  Wisdom  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  for  about  thirty-five 
miles  to  a point  south  of  the  present  Anaconda,  Montana.  Here  he  turned  north 
and  on  July  29  crossed  the  Continental  Divide  into  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Clark  Fork  drainage  and  began  a month’s  hunt.  Being  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  he  was  in  the  Oregon  country.  (Sawyer ; McArthur.) 
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the  poor  fellow  Shook  with  fright,  this  will  Serve  as  a warning 
to  us  to  keep  Strict  Watch.  I do  not  apprehend  they  will 
Steal  mine  but  the  Freemens  they  Certainly  will  we  have  this 
day  only  22  Beavers  & no  hopes  for  tomorrow. 

Sunday  31. — We  raised  Camp  in  ascending  the  River  our 
Course  West  road  rocky  & hilly.  Mountains  on  all  Sides 
high  & lofty.  Goats  & Red  Deer  in  abundance  Beaver  very 
scarce  & very  shy.  from  nearly  60  Traps  not  more  than  18 
this  day — ^we  Came  10  miles  & encamped  & not  a good 
encampment. 

Monday  ist  Augt.—TYSs  morning  we  had  all  our  Horses 
but  as  I was  on  the  eve  of  Calling  to  raise  Camp  6 were  found 
missing  & on  making  Search  we  Soon  discovered  the  tracks 
of  thieves,  from  appearances  they  had  been  hid  all  night  near 
the  Camp,  but  they  are  too  well  guarded  during  the  night, 
eight  men  Started  in  pursuit  we  in  Consequence  remained  in 
Camp  about  2 in  the  afternoon  they  returned  with  all  the 
Horses,  the  rascals  found  themselves  So  Closely  pursued  they 
abandoned  all  & took  to  the  mountain  one  of  them  had  it  not 
been  for  a dog  would  have  been  prevented  from  ever  Stealing 
in  future  thus  we  have  so  far  been  lucky  & all  Safe  again  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  them  had  not  been  Shot  they 
were  four  in  number — only  10  Beaver  & nearly  all  the  Traps 
in  the  Camp  so  no  hopes  for  tomorrow. 

Augt.  Tuesday  2nd. — We  Started  early  this  day  our  Course 
North  West  in  our  travels  we  past  a lake  about  a mile  in 
length  but  no  appearance  of  Beaver  we  proceeded  about  15 
miles  & fell  on  three  Small  Rivers  & encamped  our  route 
was  over  hills  & Strong  Woods.  Bears  appear  to  be 
numerous  in  this  quarter  three  were  killed  on  this  day  also 
Red  Deer  some  of  our  traps  were  Set.  12  Beavers  this 
day. 

Wednesday  ^d. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  & the  remainder 
of  the  Traps  were  put  in  the  Water  tho’  no  great  hopes  of 
many  Beaver  Still  there  are  a few  & we  must  endeavour  to 
obtain  them.  20  Beavers  this  day. 

Thursday  ^th. — As  6 of  the  Trappers  were  absent  we  did 
not  raise  Camp  indeed  I have  Still  hopes  we  Shall  take  a few 
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more,  tho’  they  are  really  Scarce.  From  the  number  of  Horse 
Flies  our  Horses  are  getting  poor.  28  Beavers. 

Friday  ^th. — We  Collected  our  Traps  & raised  Camp  our 
Course  North  East.  Rocky  & hilly  road,  the  river  wide  but 
Shallow  & Stony  no  great  appearance  of  Beaver.  We 
encamped  in  Strong  Woods.  26  Beaver  this  day. 

Saturday  6th. — We  raised  Camp  & proceeded  down  the 
River  did  not  proceed  above  five  miles  when  we  were  obliged 
to  encamp  finding  ourselves  hem’d  in  on  all  Sides  by  mountains 
& rocks  Course  North  East  very  few  Traps  in  the  Water. 
12  Beavers  this  day. 

Sunday  ^th. — From  the  Traps  being  So  far  out  of  the  route 
we  Could  not  raise  Camp — many  plots  & plans  among  the 
Freemen  to  leave  the  Country  & go  to  Spokane  & there  to 
Starve  & be  a burthen  to  the  Company,  we  are  afraid  of  the 
War  Tribes,  Still  with  the  exception  of  four  not  one  will  keep 
watch  at  night  this  is  the  third  time  they  have  attempted  to 
leave  me  & tomorrow  they  are  to  Start.  20  Beaver  this  day. 

Monday  %th. — We  Collected  our  Traps  & raised  Camp 
all  hands  followed  their  leader  tho’  not  without  loudly 
Complaining  that  I was  determined  to  have  them  all  killed, 
we  Crossed  over  Some  very  high  & Stony  hills  & then 
descended  into  a fine  plain  Covered  with  Small  Deer  we  Came 
1 6 miles  &:  encamped  on  a Small  river  well  lined  with  willows, 
all  the  Traps  in  the  Water  but  they  are  too  much  Crowded  to 
expect  many  beaver  26  this  day. 

Tuesday  <)th. — This  morning  two  Horses  were  missing  & 
it  was  soon  discovered  they  were  Stolen,  pursuit  was  given 
& one  of  the  Horses  was  Secured,  had  not  the  young  man  who 
went  in  pursuit  fallen  from  his  Horse  he  would  have  secured 
both,  the  Thieves  were  only  two  in  Number.  I did  not  raise 
Camp  in  the  hopes  of  taking  Some  Beaver  but  in  vain  the 
greater  part  of  the  Traps  snapped,  this  gives  me  hopes  for 
tomorrow.  The  heat  is  now  great  & has  been  so  for  these 
ten  days  past — only  1 8 Beavers. 

Wednesday  \oth. — We  Collected  our  Traps  & raised  Camp 
& our  Success  has  not  been  great  & what  is  more  we  leave 
Beaver  here  but  they  are  So  wild  there  is  no  taking  them  we 
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took  an  east  Course  in  ascending  this  small  river  distance  10 
miles,  when  we  reached  three  Large  Forks  & encamped  24 
Beavers  this  day  also  a Doe  moose  tracks  were  also  Seen  of 
others,  this  was  rather  a Strange  Sight  to  all,  all  our  Traps  in 
the  Water  and  Beaver  Not  Scarce. 

Thursday  i \ th. — Weather  very  Sultry.  Thieves  were  Seen 
last  night  but  all  Safe  this  day,  they  made  an  attempt  to  steal 
but  did  not  Succeed,  they  left  two  of  their  dogs  behind  them — 
our  Success  this  day  44  Beavers. 

Friday  nth.  Snug  in  Camp  with  Sanguine  hopes  that 
our  Success  will  equal  yesterday,  the  heat  is  truly  great — 
another  Doe  Moose  was  killed  this  day  also  4 1 Beaver. 

Saturday  i yh. — We  raised  Camp  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  our  Traps — distance  2 miles  Course  west.  35  Beavers. 

Sunday  \\th. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  all  the  Traps  being 
in  the  Water  tho’  we  Cannot  expect  many  more  here.  Tracks 
of  Black  Feet  were  Seen  last  evening  but  all  Safe  this  day. 
26  Beavers. 

Monday  i^th. — Their  being  many  of  our  Traps  in  the  rear 
we  Could  not  raise  Camp,  eight  of  the  Trappers  started  to 
set  their  Traps  in  advance,  we  had  rain  this  day.  18  Beavers.^ 

Tuesday  i6th. — This  morning  in  giving  orders  to  raise 
camp  all  the  Freemen  with  the  exception  of  seven  refused  to 
follow  me  saying  there  was  too  much  danger  in  the  route  I 
intended  to  take  all  I could  say  was  of  no  avail  go  we  will  & 
seek  the  Flat  Heads  & then  Come  & join  you  again  I did  not 
think  it  good  policy  to  use  any  threats  towards  them  in  Case 
of  our  again  meeting  with  the  Americans  but  if  God  Spares 
my  life  until  the  Fall  an  example  Shall  Certainly  be  made  of 
some  of  them.  My  party  now  Consists  of  16  in  all  certainly 
very  few  for  a Country  supposed  & represented  to  be  so 
dangerous  but  I was  determined  not  to  give  way  to  these 
Villians,  the  sooner  all  these  Villains  are  Sent  out  of  the 
Country  the  better,  we  raised  Camp  taking  an  east  Course  & 
came  over  a level  plain  distance  1 2 miles  when  we  reached  the 

^ On  September  5,  1825,  three  of  Ogden’s  freemen  arrived  at  the  Flathead 
post,  apparently  bearing  “ Mr.  Ogden’s  notes  ” dated  August  15.  See  Oregon 
Hist.  Quar.,  X,  33  3-4. 
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arrow  Stone  River^  not  large  and  flat  into  this  river  the  three 
Forks  we  have  been  encamped  on  for  the  last  five  or  six  days 
discharge  into  //,  it  was  formerly  no  doubt  rich  in  Beaver 
but  now  I fear  we  shall  not  take  many — our  Success  this  day 
14. 

fVednesday  i^th. — We  raised  Camp  our  course  east.  In 
ascending  the  river  the  road  good  one  of  the  Trappers  who 
had  joined  the  other  party  rejoined  us  this  day  regretting  the 
part  he  had  taken,  our  Success  this  day  13  & our  7 Trappers 
have  all  their  traps  well  Set  which  induces  me  to  remain  here 
tomorrow.  2 Traps  lost  today 

Thursday  i %th. — We  remained  in  Camp — the  weather  very 
Sultry — a band  of  Buffalo  seen  this  day  & the  first  seen  since 
the  8th  July,  this  has  been  a Severe  trial  for  the  Freemen  for 
no  Sooner  do  we  loose  Sight  of  Buffalo  then  they  grumble  & 
Complain  of  Starvation  to  look  for  Beaver  & to  hunt  is  what 
they  will  not  understand  lazy  indolent  rascals  in  fact  all  with  the 
exception  of  8.  The  Bears  Carried  off  three  of  our  Traps  this 
day  this  is  a Serious  loss  to  us — our  Success  this  day  22  Beaver. 

Friday  i^th. — We  raised  Camp  our  Course  South  East  but 
owing  to  the  high  hills  on  both  Sides  of  the  River  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a long  days  journey  ere  we  Could  find 
a Suitable  place  for  defence  and  in  Consequence  & in 
Consequence  our  Traps  are  far  in  the  rear  & which  will 
prevent  us  from  raising  Camp  tomorrow  and  very  few  Beaver 
here.  17  this  day.  20  miles. 

Saturday  'loth. — We  remained  in  Camp — the  heat  great 
Traps  visited  & produced  19  Beavers.  I had  intended 

^ From  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Anaconda,  Montana,  Ogden  had 
worked  westward  through  a rough  region  probably  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream  now  called  Flint  Creek.  The  Kittson  map  (end  pocket)  calls  the  stream 
South  Branch  Flint  River.  Ogden  went  northward  down  Flint  Creek  and  on 
August  16  reached  Clark  Fork,  which  he  called  “arrow  Stone  River”  and 
which  Kittson  called  North  Branch  Flint  River.  See  Phillips,  Life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ...  by  W.  A.  Ferris,  p.  107,  “ The  several  streams  unite  and  form 
‘ La  Riviere  des  pierres  a fleches  ’ (Arrow  Stone  River)”.  Clark  Fork  has  had 
other  names  besides  Arrow  Stone  and  North  Branch  Flint  River.  It  has  been 
called  the  Deer  Lodge,  the  Missoula  and  also  the  Hellgate.  Ogden  referred 
to  it  as  Peagan  River  in  the  entry  for  December  31,1824.  (Sawyer ; McArthur.) 
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tomorrow  proceeding  up  a large  Fork  that  discharges  itself 
into  this  river  called  Black  Foot  River  but  two  of  the  Freemen 
who  visited  it  this  day  report  that  it  is  not  more  than  ten  days 
the  Peagans  have  left  it  & cleared  it  of  Beaver  so  we  are  again 
here  disappointed  & we  must  now  follow  down  the  River  & 
proceed  to  the  West  Fork  of  the  Missouri  there  we  may  find 
a few  but  not  many  all  will  help7 

Sunday  'list. — We  raised  Camp -taking  a South  east  Course 
we  made  a long  day’s  march  ere  we  found  an  encampment  the 
greater  part  of  the  river  we  passed  this  day  no  more  to  be  seen 
of  course  no  Beaver  Seeing  two  large  Forks  we  encamped 
dist.  18  Miles.  10  Beaver. 

Monday  und. — Our  traps  being  too  far  a head  we  raised 
Camp  & proceeded  three  miles  & encamped  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Little  Chiefs  Forks  so  Called  owing  to  a Chief  of  the 
Flat  Heads  being  killed  here  four  years  ago  by  the  Black  Feet 
who  lost  here  38  men.  Course  S.E.  21  Beaver. 

Tuesday  I'^d. — We  did  not  raise  Camp,  our  Success  of 
yesterday  gives  us  hopes  for  another  day.  Heavey  rain  in  the 
afternoon.  17  Beavers. 

Wednesday  24th. — We  raised  Camp  following  up  the 
River  our  Course  East  we  passed  two  large  Forks  & encamped. 
Dis.  8 miles.  1 7 Beavers  & a trap  lost. 

Thursday  i^th. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  tracks  of  thieves 
seen  near  at  hand  no  doubt  Watching  our  Horses  we  keep 
Strict  Watch  over  them.  16  Beavers  & 4 Traps  lost. 

Friday  'i6th. — At  the  request  of  the  Freemen  I did  not  raise 
Camp  as  they  have  some  hopes  of  finding  the  Traps  lost 
yesterday.  All  Safe  this  day  two  of  the  lost  Traps  were  found, 
we  are  now  very  bare  in  traps  the  Trappers  not  averaging 
more  than  five  each,  our  Success  this  day  1 9 Beavers. 

1 This  entry  is  confusing.  The  mouth  of  Blackfoot  River  is  west  of,  and  far 
downstream  from,  the  place  where  Ogden  must  have  camped  on  August  20. 
Ogden  may  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackfoot,  and  certainly  would  have  had  difficulty  starting  up  that  stream  on  the 
next  day.  Also  his  statement  about  going  down  river  to  reach  the  west  fork  of 
the  Missouri  is  an  error.  He  was  in  fact  ascending  Clark  Fork,  the  natural 
route  to  the  Continental  Divide  and  to  the  Missouri  drainage.  (Sawyer ; 
McArthur.) 
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Saturday  'lyth. — We  raised  Camp  & reached  the  Sources 
of  Arrow  Stone  River  & encamped.  Dis.  6 Miles.  Course 
South  East.  We  have  now  Completely  hunted  this  River  & 
had  not  the  Peagans  been  in  this  quarter  we  should  have  been 
well  repaid  for  our  trouble.  I this  day  visited  the  Boiling 
Fountain^  certainly  a curiosity  on  a square  rock  about  6o  feet 
is  the  Fountain  in  the  middle  of  a large  plain  the  top  of  the 
rock  is  40  feet  in  circumference  & the  mouth  of  the  Fountain 
is  25  feet  wide  the  Water  not  very  hot  & with  30  Fm.  of  line 
I could  not  reach  the  bottom  the  water  had  no  particular  taste 
only  8 Beaver  this  day. 

Sunday  2%th. — We  Collected  our  Traps  & raised  Camp  & 
proceeded  in  crossing  the  mountain  ^ & late  in  the  afternoon 
we  reached  our  encampment  of  the  28th  Ulto.  our  Traps  in 
the  Water  but  few  Signs  of  Beaver.  14  this  day. 

Monday  2^th. — Only  three  Beaver  we  raised  camp  & 
marched  till  Sun  Set  when  we  reached  the  encampt.  Mr. 
Kittson  Separated  from  us,^  but  few  Traps  in  the  Water  & 
Some  Signs  of  beaver. 

Tuesday  30M. — We  did  not  raise  Camp  heavey  rain  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  all  the  Traps  Set.  I sent  McKay  to 
examine  the  Track  if  the  Flat  Heads  were  past  on  his  return 
he  met  with  8 Peagans  Horse  Thieves  who  were  going  in 
quest  of  the  Flat  Heads,  they  had  one  Horse  well  loaded  with 

^ Ogden  was  travelling  southward  through  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  Montana,  and 
on  August  27,  1825,  he  mentioned  the  geological  oddity  at  the  place  now  called 
Warm  Springs,  Montana,  east  of  Anaconda.  The  Boiling  Fountain  at  this 
locality  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Boiling  Fountain  now  called  Jackson 
Hot  Springs,  first  visited  by  Ogden  on  January  26,  1825.  The  Boiling  Fountain 
visited  on  August  27,  1825,  had  so  built  up  a calcareous  base  that  early  trappers 
called  it  the  Deer  House,  or  Deer  Lodge.  This  was  because  so  many  deer  came 
there  for  the  salt  lick.  The  name  Deer  Lodge  has  become  applied  to  a large 
town,  a valley  and  a county  in  Montana.  See  Phillips,  Life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ...  by  W.  A.  Ferris,  p.  107,  et  seq.,  for  interesting  information  about 
the  Deer  House  or  Deer  Lodge.  Ferris’s  visit  was  in  the  summer  of  1831. 

^ Ogden  continued  southward  from  the  Deer  House  and  crossed  the 
Continental  Divide  into  the  Missouri  drainage  on  August  28.  He  had  crossed 
north  through  this  pass  on  July  28,  1825.  It  is  probable  that  on  both  dates  he 
used  what  is  now  called  Deer  Lodge  Pass.  (Sawyer ; McArthur.) 

® I.e.,  the  encampment  of  July  16.  See  p.  68. 
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Cords  & Provisions,  they  informed  him  that  a party  of  Black 
Feet  had  lately  arrived  at  their  Camp  with  53  Horses  Stolen 
from  the  Americans  on  Bears  River — on  receiving  this 
information  I immediately  despatched  two  men  to  go  and  join 
the  Flat  Heads  as  I suppose  the  Freemen  to  be  with  them  & 
to  warn  them  of  their  danger  also  for  my  own  Horses  12  in 
number  that  Mr.  Kittson  was  to  Send  back.  9 Beaver  this  day. 

Wednesday  31^/. — We  raised  ‘Camp  to  Seek  a good 
encampment  for  the  Safety  of  our  Horses  as  these  rascals  now 
they  have  discovered  us  may  be  induced  to  Steal  ours,  we 
Came  3 miles  & encamped.  Course  South.  10  Beavers. 

Thursday  ist  Septhr. — Remained  in  Camp — all  our  Traps 
in  the  Water.  Beaver  Scarce  but  I must  wait  the  return  of 
my  men  in  this  quarter,  15  Beavers. 

Friday  ind. — Remained  in  Camp  waiting  the  return  of  my 
men — one  of  the  Trappers  while  visiting  his  Traps  was 
alarmed  by  the  Cries  of  Indians  but  before  he  could  reach  the 
Plain  they  were  out  of  Sight  on  examining  the  Track  their 
appeared  to  be  about  ten  Horses,  on  receiving  this  information 
I dispatched  McKay  and  a man  to  go  & examine  their  road. 
1 3 Beaver  this  day. 

Saturday  i^d. — Late  last  night  McKay  returned  he  crossed 
the  mountain  & on  examining  the  road  found  the  tracks  of 
only  4 Horses  he  also  found  an  appichimon^  belonging  to  one 
of  the  men  this  looks  very  suspicious  &:  inclines  me  to  believe 
they  have  been  killed  but  after  all  the  trouble  I took  in  warning 
them  I can  scarcely  believe  they  are.  So  at  all  events  dead  or 
alive  I feel  anxious  for  their  arrival. 

Sunday  ^th. — The  number  of  Beaver  taken  yesterday  & 
this  day  amounts  to  19.  all  quiet. 

Monday  ^th. — We  raised  Camp  to  be  nearer  our  Traps 
dist.  2 miles.  Course  South,  two  of  our  Trappers  as  they 
were  returning  from  their  Traps  discovered  two  Indians 
laying  in  the  woods  as  if  asleep  but  on  hearing  the  men  they 
Stood  up  & made  signs  for  them  to  approach  but  our  men 
Supposing  there  might  be  more  would  not  one  of  the  Indians 

^ It  was  a saddle  blanket,  made  of  buffalo-calf  skins,  used  on  the  great  prairies. 
From  “ Apishimon  ” (Chipewa),  which  signifies  “ anything  to  lie  down  upon 
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had  a Blanket  Coat  on  which  they  are  of  opinion  which  they 
are  of  opinion  belongs  to  one  of  our  absent  men,  on  receiving 
this  information  McKay  with  4 men  started  in  pursuit  & after 
an  absence  of  three  hours  they  returned,  they  obtained  a Sight 
of  the  Indians  but  before  they  Could  reach  them  the  rascals 
were  too  well  secured  in  the  mountains,  all  this  with  the  non 
arrival  of  my  men  makes  our  Situation  here  far  from  being 
pleasant  knowing  as  we  do  that  1 50  Lodges  of  Villians  are  so 
nigh  to  us  and  our  numbers  so  few  & Beaver  Scarce  here  only 
10  this  day  and  two  Traps  lost  this  day. 

Tuesday  6th. — It  has  for  the  last  four  nights  froze  an  inch 
thickness.  No  news  of  our  men  & I feel  most  anxious  for  the 
Safety  of  my  men  & property  no  doubt  some  serious  accident 
has  happened  to  them  13  Beavers.  Black  Feet  seen  at  a 
distance. 

Wednesday  ^th. — Early  this  morning  we  gave  chase  to  a 
party  of  Peagans,  Came  up  they  informed  us  our  men  were 
near  at  hand — but  no  news.  I sent  two  men  a head  of  them 
& about  mid  day  they  arrived  in  Company  with  the  Flat  Head 
Chief  & my  absent  men — the  Cause  of  their  delay  was  owing 
to  their  being  pillaged  of  their  property  & 18  Horses.  The 
particulars  of  this  affair  as  follows.  Our  party  Consisted  of 
Seven  6 Canadians  & the  Flat  Head  Chief,  that  of  the  Blood 
& Peagan  Indians  27,  at  the  time  we  were  attacked  the  chief 
& three  of  the  men  were  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  behind  a 
small  point  the  Indians  were  Concealed  in  a gully  & as  our 
party  entered  it  they  rushed  on  them  & in  an  instant  Secured 
their  Horses  they  then  rushed  on  the  men,  we  made 
Considerable  resistance  and  thereby  saved  his  Gun  & Horse, 
the  others,  (say  two)  allowed  them  to  pillage  their  Guns  & 
Horses  without  making  any  resistance  or  even  attempting  to 
fire,  the  remainder  of  our  party  came  in  sight  as  the  Indians 
were  going  off  having  discharged  three  Shots  none  fortunately 
took  effect,  as  Soon  as  the  Flat  Head  Chief  Came  up  he 
discharged  his  Gun  & lodged  the  Contents  in  a Blood  Indians 
body  & he  fell  dead  thank  God  & this  is  all  the  satisfaction 
we  obtained,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Company  on  this 
occasion  as  follows — 20  lbs.  ammunition  \ Roll  of  tobacco  2 
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Doz.  scalpers,  20  yards  Green  Beads,  9 Traps  & three  ice 
chisels  6 Horses  it  were  so  far  fortunate  at  the  time  the  party 
were  on  the  Company’s  Horses  & their  own  going  light  or  all 
were  lost,  the  Chief  lost  2 Traps,  the  two  Freemen  lost  6 Traps 
& 9 Horses  & the  engaged  men  two  Guns,  Horns  & Bag  & 
three  Horses — this  Certainly  is  truly  vexing  after  all  the 
trouble  I took  in  sending  men  to  Warn  them  to  be  Strictly 
on  their  guards  & to  keep  together^  but  Canadians  are  always 
the  same,  thoughtlessless  scamps.  Here  I am  now  in 
Consequence  of  this  affair  with  not  half  the  Traps  we  require 
not  an  inch  of  Tobacco  & no  less  than  eighteen  Horses, 
although  I have  taken  every  Precaution  I could  possibly 
devise  against  these  rascals  alas  all  in  Vain,  from  the  many 
Serious  losses  we  have  Sustained  during  this  unfortunate 
voyage  I now  begin  most  seriously  to  apprehend  that  we  shall 
never  reach  the  Columbia,  but  amidst  all  my  troubles  & 
anxiety  of  mind  I endure,  it  was  truly  pleasing  for  me  to  learn 
by  letters^  which  also  had  a narrow  escape  from  being  pillaged, 
that  all  my  Friends  in  the  Columbia  were  in  health  and  all 
doing  well  indeed  it  would  appear  that  I alone  am  doom’d  to 
be  unfortunate.  Cursed  Country,  I wish  to  God  all  these 
Villains  were  burning  in  Hell  if  there  be  such  a place.  It  was 
also  pleasing  to  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Kittson  had  reached 
Spokane  House  in  Safety  with  the  Furs,  the  Devil  is  in  them 
if  they  do  not  reach  Fort  Vancouver  in  Safety.  I wish  to  God 
the  remainder  we  now  have  were  also  there  it  would  relieve 
me  greatly,  the  Flat  Hd.  Camp  with  my  Freemen  who  forked 

^ See  Appendix  A,  p.  248,  n.  i,  and  p.  249.  Ogden  last  recorded  receiving 
letters  on  June  12,  1825.  Simpson  wrote  to  Ogden  from  Fort  George  on 
March  14  and  again  from  the  Forks  of  Spokane  River  on  April  10  (see  Appendix 
A,  pp.  252-5),  but  these  were  left  at  Fort  Nez  Perces  to  await  Ogden’s  arrival. 
The  letters  received  by  Ogden  on  September  7 were  forwarded  by  John  Work 
from  the  Chutes  [Thompson  Falls,  Montana]  on  August  17,  and  from  Spokane 
House  on  August  28.  See  The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  V,  T.  C. 
Elliott  (ed.),  “ Journal  of  John  Work  . . Presumably  one  letter  received  by 
Ogden  on  September  7 was  that  written  to  him  by  McLoughlin  on  June  20, 
1825,  and  printed  in  IV,  294—5.  McLoughlin  also  wrote  to  Ogden 

on  August  10,  1825,  and  according  to  H.B.S.,  IV,  23-4,  this  letter,  which  cannot 
be  traced,  must  also  have  been  received  by  Ogden  on  September  7,  1825. 
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on  the  1 6th  Ulto.  are  with  them  they  have  taken  about  200 
Beavers,  I hope  this  may  prove  to  be  true  but  I have  my 
doubts,  they  will  join  me  in  five  days,  after  what  has  happened 
they  would  not  attempt  to  Come  on  a head,  they  now  when 
too  late  apprehend  danger.  7 Beaver  this  day. 

Thursday  ’^th. — Rainy  Weather  we  did  not  raise  Camp,  in 
the  afternoon  a Flat  Head  Chief  arrived  from  the  Blood  Indian 
Camp,  he  informs  me  that  when  his  Camp  joins  me  that  he  will 
use  his  influence  to  recover  our  Stolen  Horses.  6 Beavers. 

Septbr.  Friday  <^th, — We  raised  Camp  meerly  to  be  nearer 
the  Defile  entrance  in  expectations  of  my  Freemen  soon  joining 
me  our  traps  are  all  Set  but  to  little  purpose  this  is  Vexing  only 

4 Beavers.  Rain  all  day  Course  N.W. 

Saturday  \oth. — Remd.  in  Camp  & gave  permission  to 
three  of  the  Trappers  to  sleep  out  altho’  we  are  not  more  than 
ten  in  the  Camp  & I may  Surrounded  on  all  Sides  by  the 
enemy,  but  I cannot  resist  the  temptation  when  I hear  there 
are  Still  a few  Beaver  within  our  reach,  at  one  time  I had  hopes 
of  Collecting  eight  thousand  but  must  now  Content  myself  with 

5 & have  Still  my  doubts  I shall  complete  that  number.  3 
Beavers  this  day. 

Sunday  i \ th. — Very  Cold  during  the  Night  & Sultry  during 
the  day — my  anxiety  being  so  great  about  my  absent  Freemen 

6 the  Season  becoming  advanced  I sent  McKay  with  a man 
to  go  in  quest  of  them  & to  request  they  make  all  diligence  to 
reach  me — what  Cowardly  rascals  altho’  ten  in  Number  & 
the  distance  So  Short  they  Cannot  muster  Sufficient  Courage 
to  leave  the  Indian  Camp,  what  Villians,  is  it  with  men  of  this 
discription  than  an  Expedition  Can  prosper,  & when  those 
at  a distance  are  most  Sanguine  in  their  Expectations  as  to  the 
results  it  makes  me  miserable  when  I reflect  I shall  have 
Scarcely  any  returns  when  I reach  my  destination  in  the  Fall, 
after  Suffering  more  I believe  than  any  man  who  has  Spent  a 
year  in  this  Country.  9 Beavers. 

Monday  12th. — We  raised  Camp.  Dis.  2 miles  and  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  Defile.^  Shortly  after  our  arrival  McKay 
accompanied  by  Rivet  & the  two  engaged  men  arrived,  the 

^ See  entry  for  July  15,  1825. 
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Indian  Camp  will  all  be  here  tomorrow  so  this  will  enable  us 
to  move  ojff  3 Beaver,  as  no  doubt  sooner  or  later,  the  Americans 
will  Come  this  way,  I am  not  of  opinion  they  will  enrich 
themselves  in  this  quarter  as  the  Small  Rivers  in  this  quarter 
are  well  cleared. 

Tuesday  — We  had  rain  last  night,  but  fair  this  day 

early  in  the  day  the  Indians  began  to  arrive  & it  was  near 
evening  before  the  whole  made  their  appearance  in  all  172 
Tents  all  bound  for  Buffalo,  I am  informed  35  Tents  have 
pitched  off  some  days  Since  in  quest  of  Beaver  one  of  my 
Freemen  has  accompanied  them  & the  remainder  have  joined 
me  with  the  exception  of  3 all  have  Consented  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Nez  Perces.  I wrote  my  dispatches  for  the  Columbia  & 
hired  an  Indian  to  Carry  them.^  6 Beavers — not  before  four 
days  can  we  expect  to  take  any  beavers. 

Wednesday  \\th. — Very  Warm  this  day,  the  two  Caches  of 
Furs  were  examined  prior  to  our  Starting  this  morning  & 
found  Safe.  The  Indian  who  I hired  yesterday  to  carry  my 
dispatches  this  morning  refused  to  proceed  & In  Consequence 
I sent  one  of  my  engages  Faneaint  I wish  him  a Safe  voyage — 
we  raised  Camp  & came  to  our  encampment  of  19th  January. ^ 

1 Beaver. 

Thursday  i^th. — We  had  very  loud  thunder  last  night  I 
never  heard  any  thing  to  equal  it.  Altho’  our  Horses  were  all 
well  tied  they  took  fright  & we  had  Some  difficulty  in  Securing 
them,  during  our  Search  Thieves  were  discovered  but  made 
their  escape  without  Success  The  rain  prevented  us  from 
raising  Camp  until  late  & it  was  near  Sun  Set  when  we  reached 
the  Boiling  Fountain  & encamped.  Our  Horses  Starving. 

2 Beavers. 

Friday  1 6th, — Rain  all  day  which  prevented  us  from  raising 
Camp,  last  night  30  Horses  Stolen  by  the  Peagans  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  my  party  fortunately  escaped.  1 1 Beaver. 

^ IV,  24,  “ Mr.  Ogdens  Letter  is  dated  Forks  of  the  Missisouris 

loth  September  . . It  was  received  at  Spokane  on  September  26  [Oregon 
Hist.  Quar.,  X,  334),  and  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  October  6,  1825  [H.B.S.,  IV, 
23).  Ogden’s  letter  has  not  been  traced. 

^ This  was  also  their  camping  place  of  July  14,  1825. 
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Saturday  i^th. — We  raised  Camp — the  Weather  Cold 
& we  came  to  our  Encampment  of  the  iith  July — one 
of  the  men  Depot  arrived  & reported  that  Le  Blanc ^ 
who  was  in  Company  with  him  had  been  killed  by  the 
Black  Feet  he  abandoned  his  Horse  & took  to  his  feet 
& run  hid  himself  in  the  bushes  during  the  night,  4 
Beaver. 

Sunday  i %th. — Rain  till  near  mid-day  when  the  weather 
became  fine  & had  not  the  Peagans  made  an  attempt  to  Steal 
Horses  we  Should  not  have  raised  Camp,  they  did  Not  Succeed 
three  of  them  were  Secured  & received  a Severe  drubbing  & 
one  of  them  was  Cropp’d.^  Early  in  the  morning  I sent  McKay 
with  three  men  to  the  Peagan  Camp  to  See  if  any  of  our  Stolen 
horses  were  there  I regret  it  now  altho’  we  did  not  interfere  in 
what  has  happened  here  I apprehend  these  rascals  may  retaliate 
on  them,  a Trap  was  Stolen  yesterday  in  Consequence  all  our 
Traps  are  in  the  Camp — we  Came  to  our  Encampment  of  loth 

Monday  \^th. — Rain  & Snow  all  this  day  we  did  not  raise 
Camp  this  weather  is  really  vexing  now  that  I am  anxious  to 
make  Provisions  for  my  journey  to  the  Walla  Walla  the 
Weather  Stops  all.  McKay  returned  on  arrival  at  the  Peagan 
Camp  he  was  well  received  shortly  after  an  Indian  from  another 
Camp  Stole  his  Horse  & in  the  evening  the  rascals  who  received 
the  drubbing  arrived  at  the  Camp  & immediately  Wished  to 
retaliate  on  McKay  & his  party  but  an  Indian  gave  him 
Warning  & he  escaped  in  the  Night.  20  Horses  again  Stolen 
last  Night  with  the  exception  of  one  belonging  to  the  Freemen 
the  remainder  to  the  Natives — we  keep  a Strict  Watch  & we 
Certainly  require  it.  I shall  be  happy  when  I Can  leave  all 
these  Villains  but  until  we  procure  provisions  we  Cannot. 
Le  Blanc  made  his  appearance  alive  & brought  his  horse  with 
his  associates  the  latter  took  fright  at  Seeing  a Band  of  Bulls 
which  he  took  for  a War  Party. 

^ The  name  under  which  this  man  appeared  in  Ogden’s  list  (pp.  2—3)  and  in 
the  Company’s  account  books  is  not  known. 

2 The  three  Piegans  were  thrashed  : one  had  his  ears  cut  or  clipped  as  an 
additional  punishment.  (See  Oxford  English  Dictionary). 
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Tuesday  'loth. — We  raised  Camp  but  did  not  proceed 
more  than  three  miles  when  the  Wind  & Snow  obliged 
us  to  encamp.  I apprehend  we  Shall  Not  See  Walla 
Walla. 

Wednesday  21st. — We  Started  early  taking  an  east  Course 
leaving  our  old  Track,  in  ascending  & descending  very  high 
hills  for  20  miles  when  we  reached  a level  Country  and  found 
a large  Camp  of  200  Tents  of  Blood  Indians  a few  Gros 
Ventres  and  Some  Peagans  we  encamped  within  a mile  of  them 
the  Sun  was  nearly  down  ere  we  reach’d  it  All  the  Indians  of 
our  Camp  went  in  a body  to  visit  the  Blood  Indians  but  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Camp  all  bustle  and  Strong  guard 
the  night  no  appearance  of  fighting. 

Thursday  22nd. — It  was  late  ere  we  raised  Camp  10  Horses 
Stole  last  night  my  party  lost  none  before  parting  the  Indians 
of  both  camps  Collected  in  the  Rain  & after  a long  parley  they 
parted  good  friends  we  proceeded  over  a fine  plain.  Course 
East.  Dis.  I o miles,  very  high  mountains  before  us  Covered 
with  Snow  this  is  the  ridge  of  mountains  before  us  that 
Seperate  the  Waters  of  the  Missouri  & Columbia — a Dozen 
Traps  in  the  Water. 

Friday  23^. — Cold  this  morning  the  weather  fine  we  raised 
Camp  & proceeded  over  a fine  level  Country  until  we  reached 
some  high  hills  when  we  encamped.  Bulls  in  abundance  a 
most  acceptable  Sight  to  us  all,  as  all  hands  for  Some  time  past 
have  been  in  a Starving  State  No  Beaver. 

Saturday  2\th. — We  raised  Camp  road  hilly  Course  South 
until  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Defile  altho’  early  we  were 
obliged  to  encamp  as  it  would  be  too  late  to  Cross  over. 
Bulls  in  abundance.  Dis.  8 miles. 

Sunday  2^th. — We  Started  early — the  road  fine  but  Stony 
& the  Defile  long.  I expected  this  Ridge  of  Mountains 
divide  the  Missouri  & Columbia  Waters  but  I am  mistaken^ 

^ From  the  camp  of  September  21,  1825,  Ogden  had  made  a detour  through 
a group  of  mountains  to  the  east,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  a pass  would  be 
found  to  the  waters  of  the  Snake.  These  mountains  are  at  the  headwaters  of 
Ruby  River.  However,  Ogden  misunderstood  the  topography  and  on  getting 
through  these  mountains  found  on  September  25  that  he  was  still  in  Missouri 
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as  the  Waters  here  again  discharge  in  the  Missouri  it  may 
appear  Strange  but  the  Colour  of  the  Missouri  Waters  are 
white  & muddy  & those  of  the  Columbia  perfectly  clear. 
It  was  past  mid  day  ere  we  Crossed  over  when  we  encamped 
in  a fine  plain  Covered  with  Buffalo  and  all  hands  in  pursuit, 
the  Fork  we  are  Now  on  was  from  appearance  not  many  days 
Well  Stocked,  but  the  Peagans  have  been  here  I suppose  200 
Buffalo  were  killed.  Course  South.  Dis.  12  Miles. 

Monday  'i6th. — As  I find  it  will  be  impossible  for  my  party 
to  make  Provisions  with  such  a large  Camp  I gave  orders  to 
raise  Camp  about  15  Lodges  of  Indians  followed  the  example 
but  three  of  the  Freemen  refused  to  proceed  their  being  too 
much  danger  I made  an  example  of  one  but  all  in  vain  I trust 
however  they  will  be  punished  on  their  arrival  at  the  Flat 
Heads  we  took  a South  Course  level  Plain  & encamped.  Dis. 
10  Miles.  In  case  of  accidents  altho’  I could  ill  Spare  I left 
McKay  also  Joachim  Hubert  with  4 of  the  Coys.  Horses  to 
take  up  the  Caches  on  the  return  of  the  Flat  Heads  in  the  Fall 
to  the  Fort  & I trust  they  will  reach  it  in  Safety.^ 

Tuesday  2'ith. — We  raised  Camp  & proceeded  about  eight 
miles  & encamped.  Buffaloe  appearing  to  be  numerous  a good 
many  were  killed.  Course  South. 

Wednesday  — We  remained  in  Camp  for  the  purpose 

of  drying  our  meat.  Some  of  the  Trappers  off  in  quest  of 
Beaver.  In  the  afternoon  three  of  the  Flat  Heads  who  had  been 
out  hunting  retd.  & informed  me  they  had  discovered  three 
Black  Feet  near  our  Camp  who  were  Watching  an  opportunity 
to  Steal  Horses,  they  pursued  them  but  two  escaped  they 
other  they  killed  thank  God  one  Villain  less. 

drainage.  He  was  in  fact  on  the  headwaters  of  Red  Rock  River,  the  very  stream 
he  had  left  on  September  21.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 

^ Washington  Hist.  Quar.,  V,  “ Journal  of  John  Work  . . December  14, 
1825,  “ . . . C.  MacKay  Sc  Joachim  Hubert  arrived  [at  Flathead  Post]  with  the 
Snake  Furs,  17  packs  & 4 partons  . . .”.  Ibid.,  December  15,  1825,  “..  . 
Had  the  men  employed  with  Mr.  Kittson  opening  and  examining  the  Snake 
furs,  they  are  generally  in  good  order  but  of  a very  inferior  quality,  they  also 
do  not  answer  the  description  given  of  them  as  many  small  beaver  have  been 
called  large,  the  nums.  are  as  follows  ; 744  Large  Sc  298  Small  beaver  & i 5 
otters 
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Thursday  — We  raised  Camp  & did  not  proceed  more 

than  8 miles  when  we  were  obliged  to  encamp^  finding  ourselves 
hemm’d  in  on  all  Sides  by  rocks  and  the  road  all  along  very 
Stony.  I Beaver  & no  Buffalo.  Course  South. 

Septhr.  Friday  2^th. — We  Started  early  & proceeded  over 
a very  rocky  road  untill  we  came  in  Sight  of  the  Three  Butes 
in  the  Grand  Prairie  until  we  reached  our  encampment  of  the 
29th  June  on  Birch  River  & encamped  all  hand  in  pursuit  of 
Buffalo. 

Saturday  \st  October. — We  raised  Camp  taking  nearly  a 
South  West  Course  over  a rocky  & hilly  Country  about  10 
miles  & finding  Wood  & grass  we  encamped.  2 Beavers. 

Sunday  'ind. — Having  now  Completed  our  Stock  of 
Provisions  we  raised  Camp  and  Seperated  from  the  Indians 
who  are  going  in  quest  of  Buffalo  as  usual  when  a Saparation 
takes  place  some  grumbling  took  place  the  road  was  long  and 
danger  great  we  had  truly  a hilly  & Stony  road  & our  Horses 
Suffer  in  Consequence  Course  8 miles  & West  6 — we  found 
a Small  River  with  a few  willows  but  no  grass  we  were  however 
obliged  to  encamp  as  our  Horses  were  fatigued — the  three 
Butes  to  our  left.  2 Beaver  from  20  Traps. 

Monday  yd. — We  raised  Camp  early — altho’  the  weather 
bid  fair  to  be  bad  we  had  not  proceeded  far  when  it  commenced 
Snowing — our  Course  this  day  West — our  route  over  a hilly 
Country  until  we  reached  the  foot  of  a very  high  mountain 
which  we  ascended  until  we  reached  the  height  of  Land  but 
here  from  the  Violence  of  the  Snow  Storm  our  Guide  lost  the 
road  & we  were  obliged  to  encamp  fortunately  for  us  there  was 
no  want  of  wood  but  before  a fire  was  made  many  of  the  men 
Suffered  Severely  from  the  cold  not  expecting  to  meet  with 
Such  a Storm  so  early  in  the  Season.  Dis.  1 2 miles. 

Tuesday  ^th. — Weather  Still  Stormy.  Our  Horses  were 
Certainly  miserable  looking  objects  this  morning  they  have 
been  now  nearly  three  days  without  eating  this  & the  Cold 
during  the  night  Caused  the  death  of  four  of  them  we  raised 

1 From  the  camp  of  September  25  Ogden  had  made  his  way  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Monida  Pass  and  crossed  south  into  Snake  River  drainage,  probably 
on  this  day.  (Sawyer  ; McArthur.) 
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Camp  early  & leaving  our  encampment  we  commenced 
descending  & were  nearly  four  hours  ere  we  reached  level 
ground  on  the  Same  Fork  of  Salmon  River  we  wintered  on  but 
nearly  four  or  five  miles  higher  We  followed  up  the  Stream 
untill  we  reached  the  Spot  Mr.  Kittson  met  with  the  Black 
Feet  last  Winter  & encamped  grass  very  scarce  here.  Course 
South  West  Dis.  14  miles. 

Wednesday  ^th. — We  raised  Camp  early  our  Course  South 
road  hilly  & Stony  untill  we  Came  to  the  foot  of  a high 
mountain  & as  we  must  cross  it  we  encamped  it  being  too  late 
to  make  the  attempt  this  day  & our  poor  horses  must  again 
go  without  grass.  Buffalo  have  destroyed  all  8 miles. 

Thursday  6th. — Thieves  were  discovered  during  the  night 
but  all  Safe  this  day  we  raised  Camp  & having  proceeded 
about  a mile  Commenced  ascending,  the  road  Stony  but  grass 
all  over  in  abundance  & as  our  Florses  were  So  much  fatigued 
by  the  time  we  had  finished  ascending  altho’  early  we  encamped 
our  horses  will  certainly  fare  well  here  if  we  Could  Venture  to 
give  them  their  liberty  at  night  we  might  double  the  distance 
we  now  make.  Course  S.W.  Dis.  6 miles. 

Friday  yth. — Cold  last  night  we  raised  Camp  & began  to 
descend  in  a Couple  of  hours  we  reached  Day’s  River  nearly 
on  the  Spot  his  grave  is  Said  to  be  & nearly  opposite  our 
Easter  Sunday’s  Encampment.  We  followed  down  the 
Stream  until  we  reached  our  Encampment  of  the  2nd  April 
& encamped  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  animals  in  this 
quarter.  Tracks  of  Horses  were  Seen  not  of  an  old  date. 
Course  South  West  6 miles  & North  West  8.  10  Traps  in 

the  Water. 

Saturday  %th. — We  raised  Camp  following  our  last  winters 
track  for  6 miles  when  we  took  a West  Course  for  9 miles  & 
encamped  on  a Small  River.  Mountains  well  Covered  with 
Snow  Surround  us  on  all  Sides  & very  lofty,  i Br. 

Sunday  ()th. — Raised  Camp  Course  West.  Country  hilly 
Buffalo  in  abundance.  Had  we  any  hopes  of  finding  Buffalo 
in  this  quarter  we  Should  have  been  ten  days  farther  than  we 
now  are.  Distance  1 2 miles. 

Monday  loth. — We  raised  Camp,  grumbling  in  the  Camp 
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Horses  poor  no  grass,  but  the  Season  is  advanced  &:  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  we  began  to  ascend  early  in  the  Morning  & it  was 
Near  evening  ere  we  Crossed  over  the  Mountain  & encamped 
on  Goddin’s  River^  a Small  Stream  not  many  years  since  well 
Stocked  in  Beaver  but  Now  entirely  ruined  there  were  a few 
remaining:  but  the  Snake  Expedition  of  last  year  have  Secured 
them  all.  Course  South  West  Dis.  14  miles. 

Tuesday  i\th. — We  raised  Camp  but  owing  to  a large 
Swamp  to  clear  it  our  route  very  circuitous  & altho’  we 
marched  all  day  we  made  but  little  Progressive  advance 
Mountains  & remarkable  high  ones  appear  to  bar  us  on  all 
Sides — ^we  are  now  in  what  is  called  the  lower  Snake  Country, 
but  as  yet  no  Signs  of  them.  Distance  1 8 miles. 

Wednesday  12th. — Our  Horses  having  fed  during  night  it 
being  the  first  time  they  have  not  been  tied  since  last  May  but 
they  are  Still  guarded  by  day  as  well  as  by  night — we  raised 
Camp  early  & followed  Goddin’s  River  in  ascending  it  road 
hilly  & Stony  we  however  made  a good  days  journey  as  we 
Came  nearly  18  miles  &:  encamped  on  a Small  Fork  grass  in 
abundance  Course  west. 

Thursday  13M. — Started  at  day  light  & proceeded  in 
ascending  until  we  reached  the  Sources  of  Goddins  River 
we  then  began  to  descend  a hill  equal  in  hight  to  any  I have 
ever  Seen  and  nearly  four  miles  in  length  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  encamped  our  Horses  greatly  fatigued  here  we  are  now  on 
the  Waters  of  the  Columbia  but  we  are  Still  far  from  it,  this 
Stream  on  which  we  are  Encamped  is  known  by  the  Name  of 
Riviere  Malade  or  Sickly  River.^  Dis.  14  miles. 

^ This  stream  is  now  known  as  Big  Lost  River  because  so  much  of  it  sinks  in 
the  porous  soil  of  the  Snake  River  Plains.  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XIV,  Elliott, 
“Journal  of  Alexander  Ross — Snake  Country  Expedition,  1824”,  p.  381, 
May  29,  1824,  “ . . . descended  to  Goddin’s  River  named  in  1820  by  the 
discoverer  Thyery  Goddin  . . Thyery  Goddin  accompanied  Ogden  in  1824 
(see  p.  2).  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

^ This  stream  was  named  probably  by  Donald  McKenzie  of  the  North  West 
Company  in  1819  because  some  of  his  men  were  made  sick  by  eating  beaver  flesh. 
Members  of  later  expeditions  also  suffered  the  same  experience.  Alexander 
Ross,  in  1824,  mentioned  the  stream  in  a number  of  places.  During  the  days  of 
the  Oregon  immigrations  the  stream  began  to  be  called  Big  Wood  River  because 
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Friday  \\th. — Started  early  & began  to  descend  the  Stream 
our  road  hilly  but  not  Stony  we  passed  no  less  than  five  Large 
Forks  but  Still  R.  Malade  altho’  wide  is  not  deep  but  well 
Wooded  & also  formerly  well  Stocked  in  Beaver  but  ruined 
now  for  from  30  Traps  Set  last  Night  we  only  took  5 this  day. 
Course  South.  Dis.  1 8 miles  the  Sun  was  Set  ere  we  encamped 
in  Consequence  growling  in  the  Camp. 

Saturday  i^th. — Raised  Camp  early  & followed  the  River 
one  mile  when  we  left  it  to  shorten  our  route  we  had  a fine 
plain  till  the  afternoon  when  the  Country  became  hilly  but  no 
Stones  or  gravel  we  pass’d  a number  of  Small  Streams  but  No 
appearance  of  Beaver  from  26  Traps  only  i — we  encamped 
early  our  Guide  (a  Snake)  warning  us  that  if  proceeded  farther 
we  should  find  no  Water.  Course  West.  Distance  16  miles. 

October  Sunday  16th. — Early  this  morning  we  Started  and 
proceeded  in  a South  west  Course  over  a fine  level  Country 
in  our  progress  we  Crossed  over  many  Small  Streams  but  all 
well  cleared  of  beaver  by  our  party  of  last  year  as  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  encamping  an  Indian  was  Seen  pursuit  was  made 
after  him  & altho’  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  he  was 
overtaken  & brought  to  the  Camp  he  proved  to  be  a Snake, 
he  informed  us  that  the  main  Snake  Camp  of  500  Lodges  had 
Seperated  from  him  only  three  days  since  on  their  way  to 

of  the  growth  of  poplar  trees  on  its  banks.  There  is  also  a Little  Wood  River 
and  a number  of  branches,  all  draining  south  to  the  Snake.  Riviere  Malade 
should  not  be  confused  with  Malad  River  which  flows  south  from  Idaho  and 
into  Utah  north  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Poisoning  from  beaver  flesh  on  Riviere 
Malade  was  said  to  be  caused  by  the  animals  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  hemlock 
water  parsnip,  a plant  of  the  parsley  family.  (Sawyer ; McArthur.)  Cf. 
B. 202/a/ 1,  Snake  Country  Journal  by  A.  Ross,  June  16,  1824,  “ . . . Between 
the  Sources  of  Goddins  [Big  Lost]  River  & River  aux  Malade,  the  distance  is  but 
about  too  Yards.  This  River  obtained  its  present  Name  from  our  people  who 
entered  it  at  its  mouth  in  1818  to  trap  Beaver.  Here  they  were  all  taken  ill  by 
the  poisonous  quality  of  the  beaver  . . .”,  and  B.202/a/i,  fo.  5qd.,  Ross  to  Ogden, 
“ Head  Salmon  River”,  October  14,  1824,  “.  . . From  Goddin’s  River  we 
crossed  over  to  the  West  Side  of  the  Mountains  & there  fell  on  a fine  River,  which 
I named  River  Malade,  the  former  river  malade  is  only  a petty  fork,  which  enters 
this  River,  a little  before  it  falls  into  the  Main  Snake  River  below  the  Falls. 
This  river  was  never  trapped  or  known  to  the  Whites  before,  its  length  is  about 
1 20  miles  . . .”. 
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Buffalo — an  account  of  Horse  thieves  we  are  So  far  fortunate 
in  not  meeting  with  them.  We  Came  this  day  1 6 miles. 

Monday  i^th. — Altho’  we  had  Traps  in  the  Water  last  night 
Still  no  Beaver — we  raised  Camp  level  Country  but  we  did  not 
make  great  progress  as  our  Guide  obliged  us  to  encamp  much 
earlier  than  we  wished  apprehending  a Scarcity  of  Water  if 
we  proceeded  farther  we  encamped.  Distance  10  miles. 
Course  west. 

Tuesday  1 8/^. — Started  early  on  our  progress  we  had  a 
distant  view  of  the  mountains  on  the  South  Side  of  the  main 
Snake  River  we  also  Saw  Riviere  Malade  & all  the  different 
Small  Streams  we  have  Seen  within  the  last  three  days  all 
discharge  into  it  itself  discharging  into  the  main  Snake  River 
we  Came  in  Sight  of  a Snake  Camp  we  Started  in  pursuit  but 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  our  party  they  abandoned  all  with 
the  exception  of  their  Horses  & Sought  Shelter  amongst  the 
hills  but  on  discovering  we  were  not  Black  Feet  they  Soon 
Came  back  their  Camp  Consisted  of  20  Lodges  in  all  about 
200  Men  Women  & Children  well  dressed  but  not  well 
armed  having  only  6 Guns  amongst  them,  the  Chief  of  the 
Camp  Les  [illegible]  Colles  accompanied  us  with  20  of  his  party 
to  our  Encampt.  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Dis.  14  Miles. 
Course  South  West — with  the  exception  of  2 Beaver  Skins  all 
they  had  & Some  Snake  tobacco  was  all  we  Could  procure 
from  them  they  had  leather  in  abundance  but  for  an  Elk  Skin 
they  demanded  a Horse  or  a Kettle.  I never  have  met  with 
any  Indians  So  difficult  to  trade  with  the  Iroquois  have  most 
completely  initiated  them  in  the  art  of  trade.  I made  the  chief 
a small  present  Consisting  of  i Gun  worm — in  the  evening 
they  left  us  apparently  well  pleased. 

Wednesday  i^th. — Stormy  Weather  during  night  & Still 
unsettled  this  morning  it  was  late  ere  we  raised  Camp  we  had  a 
hilly  Country  this  day  & pass’d  a height  of  Land  and  reach’d 
the  Waters  of  River  Boissie^  and  encamp’d  in  Riviere  au 

^ The  stream  now  known  as  Boise  River  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Ogden  under 
the  names  River  Boissie,  Riviere  Boisier  and  Reid’s  River  (October  22,  1825). 
It  was  also  called  Skamnaugh,  after  a tribe  of  Indians,  and  Reeds  River.  John 
Reed  and  a party  of  men  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  wintered  on  the  stream  in 
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Camass^ — rain  greater  part  of  this  day.  Dis.  1 2 miles.  Course 
South  & west.  This  is  certainly  a poor  Country  in  animals 
& had  we  not  a Stock  of  Provisions  we  Should  fare  but 

Thursday  loth. — The  rain  prevented  us  from  raising  Camp 
until  late  when  we  Started  & proceeded  over  a fine  level 
Country  for  12  miles  when  we  began  to  descend  a long  & 
Stony  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  we  encamped  on  a Small  Stream 
well  Wooded  but  no  beaver.  Course  this  day  South  West. 
Dis.  15  miles. 

Friday  2 1 st. — Started  early  & began  to  ascend  & continued 
ascending  & descending  until  we  reached  a small  creek 
furnishing  scarcely  sufficient  Water  to  quench  thirst  but  it  was 
late  & our  Horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  proceed  further 
we  had  a distant  view  of  Riviere  Boisier  but  so  as  to  shorten 
our  route  we  shall  not  fall  on  it  before  tomorrow.  Course 
South.  Dis.  10  miles. 

Saturday  iind. — We  raised  Camp  early  but  our  days 
journey  was  equally  fatiguing  for  our  Horses  as  yesterday,  & 
it  was  late  before  we  reached  Riviere  Boisier  or  Reid’s  River 
that  Gentleman  2 & 7 of  his  men  having  been  murdered  on  the 
lower  part  of  it  by  the  Snake  Indians  and  their  Fort  destroyed, 
it  was  also  on  this  River  & within  ten  yards  of  our  Encampment 
that  two  of  our  trappers  were  killed  by  a Nez  Pereas  War 

1813  and  in  January,  1814,  all  were  killed  by  Indians,  hence  the  use  of  his  name . 
The  form  Boise,  from  the  poplar  trees  along  the  river,  is  said  to  have  been  applied 
about  1834,  but  Ogden’s  journal  indicates  a much  earlier  use.  Boise  River 
drains  a large  area  in  west  central  Idaho,  and  its  waters  are  extensively  used  for 
irrigation.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

^ The  reference  to  Riviere  au  Camass  is  not  clear.  The  important  stream  now 
called  Camas  Creek  is  not  part  of  the  Boise  River  drainage,  but  flows  eastward 
to  Big  Wood  River.  Ogden  must  have  followed  west  through  the  Camas 
Prairie  before  reaching  the  height  of  land  west  of  the  prairie  and  east  of  Boise 
River  drainage.  If  he  actually  camped  on  Camas  Creek,  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Boise.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

2 Mr.  Reed  or  Reid  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  his  men  were  murdered 
at  his  post  on  River  Boise  in  the  early  part  of  1814.  This  post  was  established 
in  the  autumn  of  1813.  For  an  account  of  the  massacre  given  by  Pierre  Dorion’s 
wife  see  Ross,  Oregon  Settlers,  p.  276  et  seq.  See  also  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and 
Empire,  pp.  58-9. 
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party  six  years  since.^  Mr.  McKenzie  also  formed  an 
Establishment  on  the  lower  part  of  it  but  was  Soon  abandoned, ^ 
the  river  may  be  about  of  a Mile  in  width  well  wooded  & 
even  until  last  year  well  Stocked  in  Beaver.  20  Traps  were 
Set.  Course  South  West.  Dis.  15  miles. 

Sunday  23^/. — We  Started  early  in  descending  Reid’s  River 
the  road  fine  we  met  with  a Small  Camp  of  Snakes  busily 
employed  in  collecting  dead  Salmon  from  them  I traded  4 
Beaver  for  an  old  axe.  we  encamped  at  Sun  Set.  Dis  18 
miles.  5 Beavers  from  our  Traps.  Course  South  West. 

Monday  24/^. — we  raised  Camp  leaving  Reid’s  River  to 
cross  over  to  Payette’s  River^  we  had  a hilly  Country  for  eight 
miles  when  we  descended  into  a fine  Plain  & soon  after 
reached  Payette’s  River  equal  in  Size  to  Reid’s  River  & well 
Wooded,  & from  appearances  taking  their  rise  from  the  Same 
quarter  we  Continued  our  progress  down  the  River  & 
encamped  late  the  Freemen  threatened  to  encamp  early  but 
did  not.  Course  West  8 miles  South  West  10.  2 Beavers. 

Tuesday  25M. — It  was  late  ere  we  Started  their  being  Traps 
far  in  the  rear  but  to  little  purpose  as  only  i Beaver  was  taken, 

^William  Kittson  was  concerned  in  this  incident  in  1819,  when  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  North  West  Company.  See  Ross,  fur  Hunters,  I,  21 1. 

2 This  may  refer  to  the  post  on  Boise  River  which,  according  to  Alexander 
Ross  (Oregon  Settlers,  map  and  pp.  217,  219,  220—5),  was  established  by  Donald 
McKenzie  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  1812,  or  to  another,  again  according 
to  Ross  (B.202/a/i,  Snake  Country  Journal,  1824,  fo.  34d.),  “ . . . begun  by 
Mr.  McKenzie  [then  of  the  North  West  Company]  in  1819.  It  was  burnt  & 
two  men  killed  the  Same  Year  ”.  In  his  letter  to  Ogden  dated  “ Head  Salmon 
River  ”,  October  14,  1824,  Ross  stated  that  the  post  on  “ Reid’s  [Boise]  River  ” 
was  “ commenced  by  Mr.  Kittson  in  1819  ..  .”  (ibid.,  fo.  59d.).  Chittenden, 
American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  I,  205,  gives  the  probable  location  of  the 
1812  post  as  on  Snake  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater  River. 

^ Payette  River  drains  a considerable  area  in  west  central  Idaho  and  flows 
into  Snake  River  near  the  town  of  Payette,  in  Payette  County.  These  geographic 
features  all  bear  the  name  of  Francois  Payette  (see  p.  34),  but  the  stream  was 
named  after  him  in  previous  time,  for  Ross  used  the  name  in  1824  and  the  context 
indicates  that  the  style  was  already  in  use.  Ogden’s  journal  on  this  date  and 
later  seems  to  be  in  error  as  to  the  direction  of  the  courses.  On  October  24  he 
was  probably  travelling  west  and  north-west,  not  west  and  south-west. 
(McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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proceeding  about  ten  miles  we  reached  the  main  Snake  River 
or  South  Branch  we  saw  a few  Snakes  but  nothing  to  trade, 
we  made  three  in  the  river  & encamped.  Dis.  13  miles. 
South  West  Course  Some  traps  Set  the  river  here  is  about  ^ 
Mile  in  Width  well  lined  in  Willows. 

Wednesday  'i6th. — Started  early  &:  proceeded  only  three 
miles  when  we  were  obliged  to  go  in  Search  of  a fording  place 
& after  a long  Search  we  Succeeded  in  finding  one  but  Not 
without  unloading  many  of  the  Small  Horses  we  however 
succeeded  in  Crossing^  all  over  in  Safety  and  encamped.  3 
Beavers.  Course  South.  Dis.  3 miles,  i Trap  lost  by  chain. 

Thursday  I'jth. — It  was  late  ere  we  Started  no  less  than 
three  traps  being  lost.  6 men  Started  a head  to  proceed  to 
River  Brule ^ & in  descending  the  Stream  but  had  a hilly  & 
mountanious  Country  & our  Horses  were  greatly  fatigued  by 
the  time  We  encamped.  Wild  fowl  6c  dead  Salmon  in 
abundance  along  the  river,  6c  but  very  few  Signs  of  Beaver 
scarcely  any.  6 Beaver.  Dis.  1 5 miles.  Course  West. 

Friday  i^th. — Started  early  6c  proceeded  two  miles  when 
we  left  the  main  South  Branch  its  Course  here  being  due  East 
we  Crossed  over  a point  of  land  hilly  & fell  on  Burnt  River 
& found  our  Men  Waiting  us  having  taken  only  one  Beaver  the 

^ Cf.  the  Kittson  map  (end  pocket)  of  this  section  which  is  in  error  as  to  the 
route  of  travel.  Ogden  did  not  cross  the  Snake  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Bruneau,  but  much  farther  north-west,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Payette,  on 
October  26.  Kittson’s  delineation  of  Snake  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Boise 
is  considerably  out  of  true  bearing,  and  the  route  of  travel  is  in  some  places  shown 
much  too  near  the  river.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 

^ River  Brule  or  Burnt  River.  This  stream  drains  an  area  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Oregon,  largely  in  Baker  County,  and  flows  into 
Snake  River  near  Huntington.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
There  are  two  theories  about  the  matter,  one  being  that  the  name  was  applied 
because  of  burnt  timber  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  on  the  upper  reaches, 
and  the  other  that  the  word  burnt  referred  to  the  burnt-looking  rocks  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  part.  For  additional  information,  see  L.  A.  McArthur, 
Oregon  Geographic  Names,  (Portland,  Oregon  Historical  Society,  1944),  p.  68. 
Ogden’s  course  this  day  must  have  been  more  nearly  north-west  than  west  and  on 
October  28  he  must  have  been  going  north  and  not  south.  He  reached  Burnt 
River  at  the  present  site  of  Huntington.  He  was  also  going  north-west  on 
October  29  and  30,  and  not  south.  (McArthur  ; Sawyer.) 
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Walla  Walla  Indians  having  spent  some  time  here  & clean’d 
it  well,  from  appearances  they  have  made  good  hunts  of  it  for 
it  is  certainly  a fine  River  for  Beaver  & I Certainly  expected 
we  should  have  trapped  it,  but  are  again  disappointed  but  I 
am  now  hardened  to  reverses  we  had  a hilly  country  & our 
Horses  were  so  much  fatigued  that  they  Could  not  reach  the 
encampment  Course  South  Dis.  1 2 miles,  i Beavers. 

Saturday  2<)th. — We  started  early  & commenced  ascending 
the  Stream  & also  the  hills  many  of  which  were  So  Steep  that 
we  had  not  gone  more  than  10  miles  when  we  were  obliged  to 
encamp  as  our  Horses  Could  advance  no  farther.  Course 
South.  2 Beavers. 

Sunday  30M. — Raised  Camp  we  proceeded  about  i mile 
when  we  left  Burnt  River  & took  a Small  Fork  of  B.R.  in 
ascending  it  the  Country  level  we  came  about  8 miles  and 
encamped  early.  Course  South.  As  I am  now  three  days 
march  from  Fort  Nez  Perces^  I purpose  Starting  tomorrow 
with  two  men.  4 Beaver.^ 

^ Fort  Nez  Perces,  also  known  as  Walla  Walla,  was  situated  on  the  Columbia 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Walla  Walla  River,  about  one  mile  from  the  present 
Wallula  Junction,  and  thirty  miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Walla  Walla, 
Washington.  For  an  illustration  and  description  of  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Nez  Perces  in  1818  see  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  frontispiece,  173  et  seq.  See  also 
ibid.,  pp.  214-16,  and  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  53  et  seq. 

2 See  Appendix  A,  pp.  255-7. 
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MONDAY  21  St  NOVEMBER  1825 

Having  sent  off  all  hands  yesterday,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Dears 2 I took  my  departure  from  Fort  Nez  Percees^  & about 
10  oclock  I overtook  my  Party  who  were  waiting  my  arrival, 
tho’  six  horses  were  missing  I gave  oders  to  raise  Camp,  we 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  course  S.W.  and 
encamped  near  the  Grand  Rapid — distance  to  day  9 Miles  the 
Road  hilly  and  Sanday  Weather  fine  & mild. 

Tuesday  22nd.  Altho  many  of  our  horses  were  not  to  be 
found  this  morning,  I gave  orders  to  raise  Camp  leaving  six 
men  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  several  of  the  Fort  Indians  follow 

^ B. 202/3/4.  The  journal  is  contained  in  a bound  foolscap  volume  of  eighty-six 
folios,  the  last  twenty  being  blank.  The  watexmark  is  “ Ruse  & Turners  1825 
The  journal  is  unsigned  and  is  presumably  in  Ogden’s  writing.  According  to  the 
label  on  the  front  cover  it  was  received  in  London  by  the  Columbia  shipment  of 
1826.  Thus  it  is  the  journal  referred  to  in  IV,  27,  and  not  the  one 

referred  to  ibid.  n.  4,  that  was  sent  to  London  via  York  Factory  (see  pp.  vii-viii). 
There  is  another  copy  of  the  1825-26  journal  (B.202/a/5)  bound  in  a similar 
manner  to  B.202/a/4  and  bearing  the  same  watermark.  It  has  eighty-eight  folios, 
the  last  twenty-nine  being  blank.  It  is  also  unsigned,  but  unlike  the  first  copy 
(B.202/a/4),  the  writing  is  not  in  the  same  hand  throughout.  According  to  the 
label  on  the  front  cover  it  was  received  in  London  via  York  Factory.  It  is  clear 
from  the  slight  discrepancies  in  the  second  copy  (B.202/a/5)  that  this  was  the  one 
used  by  Miss  Agnes  Laut  in  1905,  edited  by  T.  C.  Elliott,  and  printed  in  an 
abridged  form  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  335-65. 

2 Thomas  Dears.  For  a biography  see  I,  436.  It  has  not  been  possible 

to  trace  the  exact  numbers  or  the  identities  of  the  men  who  accompanied  Ogden 
on  the  1825-26  expedition.  Simpson’s  1826  report  to  the  Governor  and 
Committee  (D.4/89,  fos.  2d.-3)  stated  that  Ogden’s  and  Finan  McDonald’s 
(see  p.  97)  parties  combined  amounted  to  “ about  50  Gentlemen  & 
Servants  ”. 

^ Ogden  had  found  Chief  Factor  John  McLoughlin  at  Fort  Nez  Perces  on  his 
return  from  the  1824-25  Snake  expedition  (D.4/119,  fo.  42). 
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us  more  with  a view  of  giving  us  trouble  than  to  assist  us  we 
reached  the  Youmatalaim^  River  and  encamped  here  we  found 
a large  camp  of  Indians  from  whom  we  Traded  some  Salmon 
& Wood,  distance  8 miles  Course  West,  Road  hilly — we  had 
considerable  trouble  with  our  wild  horses.  Weather  hazy  & 

foggy- 

Wednesday  'li^rd.  The  party  I sent  off  yesterday  in  quest 
of  our  horses  did  not  return  last  night  and  four  more  being 
missing  this  morning  I sent  Mr.  Dears  with  two  Men  in  quest 
of  them  but  provisions  being  so  scarce  I was  obliged  to  raise 
Camp  in  fact  the  sooner  we  can  get  rid  of  the  Indians  the  more 
safe  the  horses  will  be  we  came  this  day  only  6 miles  and 
encamped  late  in  the  evening  all  hands  with  the  exception 
of  our  men  arrived  with  all  our  lost  horses  excepting  one 
which  the  Indians  had  killed  for  food  Road  fine.  Weather 
fine. 

Thursday  2^th.  This  morning  received  a Note  from  Mr. 
Black^  informing  me  he  had  recouvered  four  of  our  six  horses 
missing  on  the  2ist  ins.  the  absent  man  also  made  his 
appearance  he  informed  me  that  four  Indians  had  pillaged  him 
of  all  his  ammunition  but  I doubt  the  truth  of  this  altho  we 
commence  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  collect  our  horses  we  are 
never  ready  to  Start  before  lo  oclock  we  had  a fine  Road  this 
day  and  encamped  at  the  long  Island  distance  i6  miles^ 
Weather  very  mild  Grass  in  abundance  for  our  horses. 

Friday  2^th.  Rain  all  night  altho  the  weather  was  bad  still 
we  raised  Camp  and  continued  marching  untill  evening  our 
route  along  the  banks  of  the  River  we  met  with  2 of  the 
Cayouse'^  Chiefs  who  proposed  to  me  to  follow  thier  route  that 

^ Umatilla  River.  See  McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  p.  524. 

2 Chief  Trader  Samuel  Black,  who  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Nez  Perces. 

® Incorrectly  given  as  ten  miles  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  336,  Ogden’s  party 
had  reached  the  present  Blalock  Island,  the  western  extremity  of  which  is  seven 
miles  east  of  the  line  between  Benton  and  Klickitat  Counties,  Washington. 

^ Hodge,  “ Handbook  of  American  Indians  . . .”,  I,  224,  “ Cayuse. 
Waiilatpuan  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  territory  about  the  heads  of  WaUawalla, 
Umatilla,  and  Grande  Ronde  rs.  and  from  the  Blue  mts.  to  Deschutes  r.  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  The  tribe  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
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the  road  was  shorter  to  Mr.  McDonalds^  Camp  but  my  Guide 
being  of  a different  opinion  I gave  way  to  him  however  anxious 
I feel  to  join  Mr.  McD.  and  provisions  being  scarce  I must 
comply  Course  S.W.  distance  15  miles.  Weather  rainy. 

Saturday  26th.  Rain  all  night  some  Indians  came  to  our 
Camp  this  morning  and  traded  a horse — it  was  near  midday 
ere  we  found  all  our  horses,  the  road  this  day  very  hilly  and 
Sandy  very  fatiguing  for  our  Horses  two  of  them  could 
scarsely  crawl  when  we  reached  the  encampment  it  is  truly 
distressing  to  undertake  a long  Journey  with  such  miserable 
creatures  and  I serously  apprehend  if  the  Winter  is  severe  two 
thirds  will  die  we  encamped  late  Dis.  8 miles  Course  S.W. 
Weather  Cloudy. 

Sunday  2^th.  Started  early  and  encamped  at  Sun  sett 
soon  after  we  were  encamped  30^  Indians  came  to  our  Camp 
all  very  quiet — our  route  as  usual  along  the  Banks  of  the 
Columbia — distance  12  Miles  Course  South  Weather  cold 
& Cloudy. 

Monday  2%th.  The  rain  prevented  us  from  Starting  we 
were  however  so  far  lucky  as  to  trade  3 horses  and  40  Salmon. 

Tuesday  As  we  were  on  the  eve  of  starting  an  Indian 

arrived  and  brought  the  goods  back  for  one  of  the  horses  we 
traded  yesterday  which  was  returned  to  him  altho  it  was  fair 
trade  I did  not  think  it  prudent  not^  to  comply  with  his  request, 

neighboring  Nez  Percds  and  Wallawalla,  and  was  regarded  by  the  early  explorers 
as  belonging  to  the  same  stock.  So  far  as  the  available  evidence  goes,  however, 
they  must  be  considered  linguistically  independent.”  See  also  McArthur,  Oregon 
Geographic  Names,  p.  104. 

^ See  H.B.S.,  IV,  pp.  10— 1 1,  and  D.4/1 19,  fo.  41,  McLoughlin  to  Governor, 
Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders,  Northern  Department,  March  20,  1826,  “ . . . 
On  the  20th  of  the  same  [August,  1825]  Mr.  Finan  McDonald  started  on  his 
hunting  Expedition  accompanied  by  Mr.  [Thomas]  McKay,  twenty  two 
servants,  two  freemen  and  four  Indians,  and  has  about  nine  pieces  of  Sundries  for 
the  purpose  of  Trade.  . . . Not  one  woman  was  allowed  to  accompany  the 
party  . . .”.  The  individual  members  have  not  been  identified.  For 
McLoughlin ’s  instructions  to  Finan  McDonald  see  Appendix  B,  pp.  258-9. 
See  also  p.  265. 

^ Incorrectly  given  as  20  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  337. 

^ The  word  “ not  ” is  omitted  from  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  337. 
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one  of  the  mens  horses  missing  this  morning  and  altho  search 
was  made  all  in  vain  we  reached  Dey’s  River^  and  found  the  old 
Walla  Walla  Chief  encamped  there  waiting  our  arrival, 
distance  this  day  lo  miles  course  West. 

Wednesday  2,0th.  A great  many  Indians  collected  about 
our  Camp  this  morning,  in  the  night  two  Beaver  Traps  were 
Stole  from  the  Men,  we  traded  two  Horses  at  an  extravagant 
price  but  we  are  in  to  much  need  and  well  do  the  Natives  know 
this  & act  accordingly  we  raised  camp  late  altho  it  was  raining 
but  I am  not  only  anxious  to  reach  Mr.  McDonald  but  also  to 
get  rid  of  the  natives  who  are  more  or  less  troublesome. 
Distance  4 miles  course  South.  This  day  I forwarded  my 
dispatches^  to  Fort  Vancouver. 

Thursday  \st  December.  Again  one  of  the  Mens  horses 
missing  no  doubt  Stolen  it  was  late  ere  we  started  we  reached 
the  River  of  the  falls ^ early  and  encamped  we  found  upwards  of 
100  Indians  here,  the  two  Beaver  Traps  Stolen  we  recovered, 
many  horses  offered  for  sale  but  they  were  to  extravagant  in 
their  demands,  towards  the  evening  an  Indian  stole  some 
Ammunition  out  of  one  of  the  Freemens  tents,  the  Walla 
Walla  Chief  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Thief  and  returned  in 
the  night  with  the  Stolen  property.  Road  this  Day  Stony  & 
Hilly.  Course  6 miles  S.  West. 

Friday  ind.  Three  of  the  mens  horses  wanting  this 
morning,  also  a number  belonging  to  the  Natives  but  this  did 
not  prevent  my  rasing  Camp  as  by  remaining  here  we  should 
loose  more  than  gain  but  to  morrow  shall  send  a party  back  in 
quest  of  our  horses,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  over 
the  River  its  banks  being  overflowed  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
Mild  Weather  and  late  rains  having  crossed  over  the  River 
we  bade  farewell  to  the  Columbia  and  took  a S.E.  direction 

^ John  Day  River  in  Gilliam,  Grant,  Jefferson,  Sherman,  Umatilla,  Wasco  and 
Wheeler  Counties,  Oregon.  See  p.  29,  n.  3,  for  remarks  on  John  Day,  and 
McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  pp.  278-9. 

“ No  doubt  one  of  these  was  Ogden’s  letter  to  Simpson  dated  Fort  Nez  Perces, 
November  12,  1825.  See  Appendix  A,  pp.  255-6. 

3 Deschutes  River  in  Deschutes,  Jefferson,  Klamath,  Sherman  and  Wasco 
Counties,  Oregon.  See  McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  pp.  162-3. 
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and  encamped  on  a Small  River^  which  discharges  in  the 
Columbia  below  the  Grand  Dalles  distance  6 miles  commenced 
keeping  watch  as  I apprehend  now  the  Natives  know  of  our 
leaving  them  they  may  make  an  attempt  of  taking  a band  of 
our  horses — the  Soil  on  the  banks  of  this  River  fine  and 
well  Wooded  also  a few  Oak  Trees  to  be  seen  but  no  signs 
of  Beaver. 

Saturday  2^d.  It  was  late  ere  we  started  a number  of 
Indians  that  followed  us  yesterday  traded  30  Salmon  and  bid 
us  farewell,  I engaged  a Chief  to  return  with  three  men  in 
quest  of  our  Stolen  Horses  on  starting  we  left  the  River 
crossed  over  a point  of  Land  9 miles  and  then  followed  the 
River  about  a mile  it  being  near  dark  we  encamped.  It 
scarsely  is  credible  altho  we  are  yet  so  short  a distance  from 
the  Columbia  what  a difference  there  is,  the  Soil  is  to 
appearance  very  rich.  Oaks  of  a large  size  in  abundance 
Grass  green  and  the  Weather  warm,  our  route  this  day  hilly, 
some  high  hills  to  be  seen  at  a distance  covered  with  Snow 
Distance  10  miles  course  S.S.W.  The  men  constantly 
employed  about  our  Horses. 

Sunday  \th.  Started  at  10  oclock  a considerable  change 
in  the  weather  since  yesterday,  it  being  to  day  cold  and  cloudy 
on  leaving  our  encampment  this  morning  we  commenced 
ascending  and  descending  several  high  hills  we  came  ten  miles 
and  finding  a small  Brook  of  water  we  encamped  Course 
nearly  South,  the  three  men  and  Indian  who  had  been  in  quest 
of  our  Horses  returned  with  them  all  they  found  them  hid 
on  the  opposite  say  on  the  North  side  of  the  Columbia  and  to 
discouver  them  were  obliged  to  pay  30  Balls  & Powder  no 
doubt  the  Thief  himself  who  restored  them  as  it  is  well 
known  a common  practice  with  the  Columbia  Indians  Shortly 
after  we  encamped  an  Indian  arrived  who  informed  us  that 
he  had  left  Mr.  McDonald  and  Party  eight  days  since  all 
well  and  Starving  having  taken  but  few  Beaver.  Prospects 

^ Fifteenmile  Creek  in  present-day  Wasco  County,  Oregon.  It  flows  into 
the  Columbia  River  at  Seufert  below  the  Celilo  Falls  (called  The  Great 
Falls  or  The  Falls  by  most  early  travellers),  and  about  four  miles  above 
The  Dalles. 
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bright,  a few  Oaks  this  day  but  wood  in  general  scarse, 
Soil  good. 

Monday  ^th.  Started  this  morning  at  eight  oclock  a.m.  as 
our  Guide  informed  us  there  was  some  small  Deer  to  be  seen 
in  this  quarter.  I dispatched  my  three  hunters  off  at  12 
oclock  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  hills,  here  certainly  was  a 
grand  and  noble  sight  mount  Hood  bearing  due  West  and 
Mount  St.  Helen  and  Mount  Missqually^  N.W.  covered  with 
I may  say  eternal  Snows  and  in  a S.W.  direction,  a number  of 
other  lofty  Mountains  in  form  and  shape  of  Sugar  loaves  at  the 
foot  of  all  those  Mountains  were  a number  of  lofty  Pines  to  be 
seen  which  in  my  opinion  added  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
prospect,  could  any  thing  make  it  more  so  after  descending 
the  last  Hill  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours  we  reached  a 
fine  Plain  but  Sandy  soil  covered  with  Wormwood  we  crossed 
over  the  Plain  and  fell  on  a large  fork^  of  the  River  of  the  Falls 
another  Fork^  of  the  same  River  was  also  seen  near  by  the  first 
taking  its  Course  in  a S.E.  direction  and  the  latter  in  a S.W. 
both  these  Forks  are  well  Wooded  and  were  I am  informed 
by  my  guide  formerly  well  stocked  with  Beaver  but  the  Natives 
of  Fort  Nez  Percees  have  destroyed  all,  both  these  Forks 
appear  to  take  their  rise  from  a Mountain  not  far  off  and  well 
covered  with  Snow,  and  from  the  late  mild  weather  must 
account  for  the  height  of  water  and  its  present  muddy  colour 
in  fact  so  thick  we  could  scarcly  swallow  it — my  hunters  met 
with  no  success,  but  an  Indian  who  killed  a small  Deer 
(antelope)  gave  me  a share  this  to  me  was  a most  exceptable 
present  and  the  first  we  have  seen  since  we  left  the  Fort — 
some  petrefactions  were  collected  of  the  Fir  Tree  with  a few 
Pebbles  Course  S.E.  Distance  15  miles. 

Tuesday  6th.  Hunters  off  in  quest  of  Deer — two  Horses 
missing  one  belonging  to  the  Company  I remained  in  Camp 
till  1 1 a.m.  in  hopes  of  finding  them  but  in  vain,  before 
Starting  I sent  and  Indian  and  Man  in  quest  of  them  Crossed 

1 Mount  Adams  from  near  Tygh  Valley.  Ogden’s  party  had  crossed  Tygh 
Ridge  (3,000  feet). 

2 White  River,  in  Hood  River  and  Wasco  Counties,  and  Tygh  Creek  in  Wasco 
County,  Oregon.  See  McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  pp.  23,  551-2. 
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over  the  S.  East  Fork  with  some  difficulty  and  our  route  for 
some  distance  over  a hilly  Country  and  very  Stoney,  we  reach 
the  foot  of  a Mountain  and  encamped  our  Guide  Kill’d  a Deer. 
The  Walla  Walla  Chief  seperated  from  us  we  traded  a horse 
from  him  Distance  12  miles  Course  S.S.  East  the  Man  and 
Indian  returned  without  finding  the  Horses. 

Wednesday  ^th.  We  started  from  our  encampment  at  an 
Early  hour  and  began  ascending^  and  continued  so  for  three 
& a half  hours,  however  great  the  ascent  the  descent  was  not 
great  but  by  the  time  we  reach’d  level  ground  many  of  our 
horses  were  greatly  fatigued  altho  we  encamped  early  the  road 
very  stoney,  and  the  Country  around  us  on  all  sides  appears  to 
be  covered  with  Rocks  and  Stones.  Deer  appear  to  be  very 
abundant  in  our  travels  this  day — upwards  of  100  were  seen 
but  too  swift  for  me  to  overtake  mv  hunters  killed  three 
Distance  10  miles. 

Thursday  %th.  Rain  all  night  started  at  10  oclock  we  passed 
over  a rugged  Country  Stoney  and  hilly  the  horses  sinking 
knee  deep  in  Mire,  and  it  was  late  ere  we  found  a small  Brook 
of  water  and  encamped  Course  South  to  Day  and  yesterday 
distance  10  miles  our  hunters  killed  two  Deer  and  one 
Mountain  Sheep  (Ibex)  shortly  after  we  reached  our 
encampment  Mr.  McKay^  with  four  Men  joined  us  he 
informed  me  Mr.  McDonald  was  at  a short  distance  from  this 
anxiously  waiting  my  arrival  their  Success  in  Beaver  as  not 
been  great  only  460  but  this  I firmly  believe  is  solely  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Country  they  had  passed  over  and  not  the 
want  of  exertions  on  their  parts,  having  been  waiting  here  for 
some  time  past  as  been  the  means  of  recruiting  their  Horses 
which  they  greatly  required  mine  certainly  require  to  recruit 
but  I must  endeavour  to  reach  Beaver  ere  I make  a halt — 
weather  Cloudy  & Cold. 

Friday  <)th.  We  Started  early  and  our  route  as  usual  over 
a hilly  country  for  eight  miles  when  we  reach  Mr.  McDonalds 

^ Ogden  began  crossing  the  hills  now  bearing  the  name  of  Laughlin  Hills. 
(Sawyer.) 

^ Thomas  McKay,  stepson  of  Dr.  John  McLoughhn.  For  a biography  see 
IV,  347-9. 
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Camp^  on  the  Banks  of  the  Falls  River  a fine  large  Stream  both 
Parties  appear  pleased  to  meet  many  of  the  Hills  we  crossed 
over  this  day  and  yesterday  the  Soil  of  a blood  red  colour  and 
to  appearance  very  rich  from  the  quantity  of  grass  to  be  seen 
on  them  in  the  vicinity  of  this  quarter  there  are  three  Boiling 
Fountains  2 which  I did  not  see  but  am  informed  the  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  Sulpher,  the  Country  since  our 
encampment  of  the  4th  ins.  is  bare  in  Wood  only  a few  trees 
to  be  seen  of  the  Fir  species  and  the  Soil  generally  poor  and 
flint  Stones  in  abundance  Animals  of  all  kinds  scarse  salmon 
no  doubt  at  the  proper  season  abundant  all  the  Rivers  we  have 
seen  so  far  discharge  into  the  Columbia.  From  the  information 
I received  from  Chief  Factor  McLoughlin  I expected  to  have 
found  Mr.  McDonald  provided  with  Guides,  but  it  is  the 
reverse,  and  places  me  rather  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  I 
must  now  endeavour  to  find  an  Indian  who  knows  the  Country 
if  we  do  not  succeed  in  procuring  one  we  must  make  the 
attempt  without,  and  this  will  cause  us  great  loss  of  time  it 
being  such  a Mountainous  Country.  Course  South. 

Saturday  \oth.  We  remained  in  Camp  as  we  cannot  ford 
this  River  with  our  horses  we  had  a Canoe  made,  some 
Indians  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  McDonald  from  Fort 
Vancouver  took  their  departure  for  that  quater  by  them  I 
forwarded  Letters^  to  the  Columbia  Gentlemen  I also  sent  4 
Men^  invalids  to  Fort  Vancouver  as  they  could  render  the 
concern  no  benifit  here,  paid  our  Guide  who  had  accompanied 
us  from  Fort  Nez  Percees  tho  from  his  conduct  he  was  not 
entitled  to  any  payment,  the  anxiety  and  trouble  Indian 

^ D.4/1 19,  fo.  42,  McLoughlin  to  Governor,  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders, 
Northern  Department,  March  20,  1826,  mentioned  having  received  a letter  in 
the  autumn  from  Finan  McDonald  informing  him  “ he  had  been  at  the  Clamet 
Lake  where  we  had  been  given  to  understand  Beaver  were  very  numerous  and 
that  he  found  none  requesting  a reinforcement  of  Men  and  additional  horses  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  farther  in  quest  of  Beaver  . . McDonald’s  letter  has 
not  been  traced. 

2 The  expedition  was  near  the  present  Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency,  Jefferson 
County,  Oregon. 

^ These  letters  have  not  been  traced. 

^ These  men  have  not  been  identified. 
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Guides  give  is  known  to  those  only  who  are  at  their  mercy  an 
Indian  promis’d  this  morning  that  he  would  go  for  his  family 
and  accompany  me  on  my  voyage  but  the  evening  as  come 
without  his  making  his  appearance.  Four  of  our  horses  missing, 
had  the  remainder  crossed  over  altho  the  current  very  strong 
not  a horse  was  drowen’d  more  fortunate  than  I expected. 
An  Indian  arrived  with  our  two  horses  missing  on  the  6 ins. 
so  far  lucky. 

Sunday  iith.  Very  foggy  this  day  our  horses  missing 
yesterday  were  found  this  day  the  remainder  were  crossed, 
also  part  of  the  property  with  men  to  guard  it  and  watch  the 
Horses,  made  Charly  a Nez  Perces  a present  for  past  services 
also  a bai:  to  induce  an  Indian  to  accompany  us  as  a Guide. 
Altho  there  are  many  here,  two  only  are  acquainted  with  the 
Country  I would  wish  to  reach.  A Snake  Indian  who  has 
been  living  many  years  with  the  Cayouse  Indians  consented 
to  accompany  us  a more  fit  person  could  not  have  been 
selected  if  he  does  not  desert  us  we  may  consider  ourselves  so 
far  fortunate. 

Monday  \ith.  At  daylight  we  commenced  crossing  over 
the  remainder  of  our  Property  but  it  was  near  night  ere  all  was 
transported  accross  having  remained  on  this  side  of  the  River 
to  watch  the  Motions  of  our  new  guide,  I was  not  a little 
suprised  on  my  crossing  over  to  learn  the  death  of  a Slave  who 
belongs  to  Mr.  McDonald’s  Party  the  particulars  of  this 
affair  from  the  different  accounts  I received  as  follows  Joseph 
Despard  and  the  deseased  were  employed  in  taking  the 
property  that  was  crossed  over  on  the  nth  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  when  some  words  took  place  between  them  but  at  that 
time  no  blows  Despard  loaded  himself  to  ascend  and  when 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  bank  the  deseased  came  up  to  him  & 
struck  him  in  the  back.  Despard  on  receiving  the  blow  threw 
down  his  load  and  a battle  took  place,  blows  were  given  and 
recieved,  the  battle  continued  about  five  minutes  when  the 
deseased  went  to  his  camp,  during  the  night  he  vomitted 
blood  & matter  and  this  day  at  2 P.M.  he  expired,  prior  to  his 
death  he  appeared  to  suffer  greatly  on  examining  his  body  I 
could  not  observe  any  external  marks  of  violence  or  blows 
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excepting  a hard  swelling  below  the  navel  a report  being 
circulated  in  the  Camp  that  Despard  had  during  the  battle 
kicked  the  deseased  I made  my  enquiry  as  to  the  correctness 
of  this  but  found  it  to  be  incorrect,  as  I intend  to  start  to 
morrow  had  a grave  made  and  the  body  of  the  deseased 
interred,  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  Despard  to  Fort 
Vancouver  I have  allowed  this  affair  at  present  to  remain  quiet 
until  we  return  to  head  quarters.  This  poor  man  not  only 
appears  but  I firmly  believe  miserable  and  unhappy.  Weather 
mild. 

Tuesday  lyh.  Rain  and  stormy  weather  which  prevented 
us  from  starting  I delivered  to  Mr.  McDonalds  men  each  i 
Horse  also  i lb.  Tobacco  per  man  I also  took  an  account  of  the 
Furs  on  hand  and  gave  Traps  to  some  of  the  party  who  were 
in  want.  We  learnt  from  Indian  report  that  a party  of  Cayouse 
are  off  to  warn  the  Snake  Indians  that  we  are  coming  to  pay 
them  a visit  but  I am  not  of  opinion  this  is  the  case,  if  so  I am 
of  opinion  is  with  a view  of  taking  Beaver  on  the  borders  of 
their  territories  ere  we  reach  it. 

Wednesday  14//^.  The  rain  continued  all  night  but  clear 
this  day  we  collected  our  horses  and  raised  Camp  our  route 
very  hilly  and  Stony  so  much  so  that  many  of  our  horses  are 
lame  we  reach  a small  creek  and  encamped  distance  10  miles 
20  Traps  sett  but  no  great  hopes  of  success  we  saw  a fine  herd 
of  sheep  but  to  swift  for  us  Course  S.E. 

Thursday  \^th.  We  raised  our  Traps  and  started  our 
success  this  day  only  two  Beaver,  our  hunters  off  in  quest  of 
Food,  our  route  over  a hilly  and  Stoney  Country  in  the 
Mountains  some  wood  to  be  seen  the  Hills  below  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  covered  with  wormwood  and  Creeks  and 
Rivers  uncommonly  scarse  poor  prospects  of  finding  Beaver 
we  found  a small  creek  and  encamped  distances  this  day  9 
miles.  Course  S.S.E.  3 Sheep  killed  to  Day. 

Friday  i ^th.  Started  early  with  the  Camp  but  our  hunters 
started  before  day  our  route  on  Starting  for  4 miles  due  South 
in  a fine  Valley  when  we  again  took  a S.E.  course  over  a hilly 
country  we  encamped  on  the  same  brook  as  last  night  our 
hunters  came  in  with  three  Deer  one  of  them  reports  he  saw 
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an  Indian  at  some  distance  on  approaching  him  he  made 
off  this  must  be  a Snake  in  consequence  of  this  had  our 
horses  well  guarded  during  the  night  and  within  call  of 
the  Camp. 

Saturday  i^th.  We  started  early  all  our  horses  safe  this 
day  our  course  on  starting  S.E.  by  S.  for  4 miles  accross  a 
high  Mountain  well  stocked  in  wood  of  the  Fir  Tree  when 
we  descended  into  a large  Plain  covered  with  wormwood 
crossed  over  the  Plain  due  South  and  fell  on  another  Fork^  of 
the  River  of  the  Falls  which  we  left  on  the  14th  ins.  and 
encamped  nearly  100  Traps  sett  with  hopes  of  success  in 
crossing  the  Mountain  this  day  we  saw  about  40  Huts  of 
Indians  I presume  not  more  than  ten  days  since  they  were 
abandon’d,  as  these  huts  resemble  in  form  and  shape  of  those 
I saw  last  Fall  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Snake  Country  I conclude 
it  must  be  Snake  Indians  and  of  course  we  shall  soon  see  them, 
I am  in  hopes  the  River  will  give  us  a few  Beaver  it  looks  well 
running  through  a fine  Plain  and  well  lin’d  with  Willows,  and 
deep  the  Soil  on  its  banks  also  good — but  not  more  than  200 
yards  below  nothing  to  be  seen  but  Sand.  3 Deer  killed  this 
day  and  tracks  of  2 Red  Deer  seen,  distance  this  day  8 miles. 
Weather  fine  & mild. 

Sunday  \%th. — Had  the  remainder  of  our  Traps  sett  as  I 
intend  to  give  this  River  a chance  and  at  the  same  time  recruit 
our  Horses  ere  we  attempt  proceeding  farther  being  now  I 
presume  on  the  borders  of  the  Snake  Lands  we  require  to 
watch  our  Horses  by  day  and  night  we  must  regulate  our 
march  accordingly  in  case  the  winter  should  be  severe  so  far 
we  have  no  cause  to  Complain  as  the  Weather  is  still  very 
Mild  God  grant  it  may  remain  so  14  Beavers  this  day. 

Monday  i()th.  Cloudy  with  shower  of  rain  during  the 
night  but  fine  and  Clear  to  Day  fine  weather  for  hunting 
Beaver  we  did  not  raise  Camp  all  appear  to  be  very  industrous 
to  procure  Beaver  and  we  this  day  took  38. 

Thursday  10th.  Really  warm  weather  as  one  third  of  our 
Traps  are  in  the  rear  of  our  Camp  I did  not  raise  Camp  so  as 

^ Crooked  River,  in  present  Crook,  Deschutes  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Oregon. 
See  McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  p.  146. 
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to  give  all  an  equal  and  fair  chance,  if  this  River  had  not  been 
visited  by  the  Fort  Nez  Percee  Indians  it  would  have  yeilded 
from  4 to  500  Beavers — our  success  this  day  21  Beavers, 
many  of  the  Trappers  having  obtained  permission  to  Sleep 
out  of  the  Camp  have  not  in  consequence  come  in,  one  of  the 
Trappers  also  caught  in  his  Trap  a Raccon  nearly  the  size  of 
an  Indian  Dog  indeed  the  largest  I have  yet  seen  I presume 
this  fellow  was  in  quest  of  Beaver  it  may  be  truly  said  Beaver  is 
a prey  to  Man  and  Beast. 

Wednesday  21st.  Rain  all  night,  as  nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  Trappers  are  now  far  in  advance  with  their  Traps  I 
gave  orders  to  raise  Camp  and  ascended  the  main  Fork^  for  3 
miles  and  encamped  our  Course  this  day  East.  The  Soil  on 
this  Fork  remarkably  rich  in  some  parts  the  Grass  seven  feet 
high  the  greater  part  of  our  Traps  in  the  Camp  from  the  high 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  River  beyond  this  rendered  it 
impossible  to  sett  them  we  must  now  change  our  Course  but 
my  guide  informs  [me]  we  shall  again  see  this  Fork  if  so  it  must 
make  a considerable  bend  our  success  to  Day  39  Beaver  & 2 
otters. 

Thursday  22nd.  Very  considerable  change  in  the  weather 
since  yesterday  as  it  froze  last  night  nearly  two  inches  in 
thickness  this  is  certainly  not  in  our  favour  and  we  shall  see 
our  Traps  laid  up  in  the  Camp  ere  long  and  if  we  do  not  soon 
find  animals  we  shall  surely  starve,  my  Indian  guide  this  day 
without  any  provocation  threatned  to  leave  us  and  it  was  not 
without  some  trouble  I could  persuade  him  to  remain,  few 
men  particulary  those  at  a distance  can  form  any  Idea  of  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  an  Indian  Guide  gives  particulary  as  is  the 
case  at  present  when  the  fellow  knows  you  are  dependant  on 
him,  but  if  I can  but  succeed  in  reaching  the  Snake  waters  he 
may  go  where  he  choses  We  raised  Camp  and  our  route  in 
ascending  a small  Fork^  about  half  the  size  the  one  we  left,  this 
morning  we  had  a fine  Valley  but  few  hills  we  advanced  10 
miles  and  encamped — our  Course  due  East,  all  the  Trappers 

^ I.e.,  Crooked  River. 

^ I.e.,  Ochoco  Creek,  Crook  County,  Oregon.  See  McArthur,  Oregon 
Geographic  Names,  p.  394. 
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started  with  their  Traps  and  with  the  exception  of  two  Men 
the  remainder  sett  their  Traps  but  with  no  great  hope  of 
success  as  they  are  very  crowded  to  day  15  Beaver  and  3 
Otters.  In  our  travels  this  day  we  did  not  see  the  tracks  of  any 
animals  nor  did  two  of  the  Hunters  who  were  on  the  look  out 
and  as  the  Cold  increases  I feel  and  with  cause  very  uneasy  in 
regard  of  procuring  food,  however  I have  some  hopes  as  the 
Beaver  in  this  quarter  do  not  lay  up  a stock  of  Provisions  for 
the  winter  as  the  case  in  all  other  Cold  Countries  that  this  cold 
Spell  will  soon  pass  away — otherwise  how  can  they  exist  as 
we  well  know  without  it  we  cannot. 

Friday  Very  cold  we  remained  in  Camp — about 

Midday  two  Fort  Nez  Percez  Indians  arrived  having  each  two 
Traps  tor  the  purpose  of  accompanining  us  in  quest  of  Beaver 
they  left  the  Fort  about  the  same  time  I did  and  are  as  ignorant 
of  the  Country  beyond  this  as  we  are  ourselves  23  Beaver  and 
I otter  many  of  the  Traps  fast  in  the  Ice  and  two  lost  this  day 
by  chains  breaking  I sent  two  men  to  examine  this  fork  to  its 
sources  and  they  returned  in  the  evening  and  report  there  is 
not  beyond  where  the  Traps  now  are  any  appearance  of  Beaver. 
Mr.  McKay  and  6 Men  also  started  to  fall  on  the  Large  Fork 
we  left  on  the  22  nd  and  to  morrow  we  shall  follow  them — the 
Juniper  Tree  to  be  seen  here. 

Saturday  24.  Cold  encreasing  fast  we  allowed  the  sun  to 
make  its  appearance  ere  we  began  to  move  for  it  is  far  from 
pleasant  in  this  cold  weather  to  be  riding  at  a snails  pace  but  it 
must  be  so  or  starve,  on  starting  from  our  encampment  we 
ascended  a high  hill  and  very  Stoney  this  with  the  ground  being 
frozen  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  the  Horses  could 
reach  the  Top  we  then  crossed  over  a long  point  of  nine  miles 
and  then  descended  gradually  and  then  reach  the  Fork  we  left 
on  the  22nd  ins.  and  encamped  Course  this  day  E.S.E.  the 
River  here  wide  and  well  lined  with  willows  shortly  after  we 
were  encamped  Mr.  McKay  and  Party  joined  us,  have  not  met 
with  great  success  not  for  the  want  of  Beaver  but  their  Traps 
fast  in  the  Ice,  we  again  saw  an  old  Camp  of  Snake  Indians  not 
more  than  ten  days  since:  the  Snakes  were  here  I wish  from 
my  heart  I could  see  them  as  it  would  make  us  independent  of 
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our  present  Guide  15  Beavers  came  into  camp  this  day  this 
will  enable  us  to  pass  to  morrow. 

Sunday  2^th.  This  being  Christmas  day  all  hands  remain 
in  Camp  to  Day  prayers  were  read  Cold  morning  prospects 
Gloomy  not  20  lbs.  of  Food  of  any  kind  remaining  this 
evening  in  Camp  and  nearly  all  our  Traps  out  of  water. 

Monday  26th.  Cold  this  day  we  raised  Camp  and  proceeded 
in  ascending  the  River  now  nearly  fast  with  Ice  our  route  was 
over  a hilly  and  Stoney  Country  being  obliged  from  the  cut 
rocks  to  cross  over  the  river  three  different  times  we  had  some 
difficulty  two  Bales  of  Goods  and  some  skins  got  wet  our 
hunters  being  in  search  of  Deer  we  encamped  early  distance 
5 miles  Course  East  towards  evening  the  weather  becam.e 
overcast  and  the  water  rising  fast  the  Trappers  started  with 
their  Traps  and  returned  in  the  evening  our  hunters  killed 
four  small  Deer  miserably  poor. 

Tuesday  27M.  The  weather  during  the  night  was  very  cold 
and  continued  so  during  the  day^on  collecting  the  Horses  this 
day  we  found  nearly  one  third  limping,  and  many  of  them 
could  not  stand  and  were  found  laying  in  the  Plains  some  of  the 
Trappers  started  with  Trenches  and  the  remainder  to  visit 
their  Traps  and  returned  in  the  evening  without  success  their 
Traps  fast  in  the  Ice  and  did  nothing  with  their  Trenches  in 
fact  they  know  not  the  use  of  them  nor  do  they  appear  to  wish 
to  learn  they  complain  the  river  is  to  wide  so  we  cannot  expect 
any  Beaver  with  the  Ice  Chisel,  the  Hunters  came  in  with  5 
small  Deer  a most  acceptable  sight  to  all — if  this  cold  weather 
should  not  soon  pass  away  my  situation  with  so  many  men  will 
not  be  pleasant  but  on  my  last  years  travels  I met  with  so  many 
reverces  and  the  men  constantly  grumbling  and  discontented 
that  I am  in  a manner  prepared  for  them  at  the  same  time  can 
afford  them  no  relief  it  will  alone  depend  on  the  success  of  our 
hunters  and  the  resources  of  the  Country  if  any,  if  we  escape 
starvation  and  from  the  poverty  of  the  Country  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  appearances  we  cannot  entertain  great  hopes 
of  escaping  may  God  preserve  us.  to  day  4 Beaver. 

Wednesday  2%th.  Early  this  morning  Mr.  McKay  with 
7 men  started  in  quest  ot  Deer  and  the  Trappers  again  off  with 
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their  Ice  Chisels  but  much  against  their  inclinations  the  Cold 
still  continues  in  fact  greater  than  I ever  before  experienced 
in  the  Columbia  2 Beaver  taken  this  day  in  our  Traps.  Ice 
Chisels  produced  nothing  nor  I presume  will  in  this  river 
altho  no  scarsity  of  Beaver. 

Thursday  29M.  I had  intended  rasing  Camp  this  day  but 
from  the  Stormy  weather  and  non  arrival  of  Mr.  McKay  and 
Party  prevented  me  we  had  a little  snow  this  morning  but  the 
wind  as  carried  all  off,  six  inches  of  snow  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  us  not  only  on  account  of  our  horses  but  to  facilitate 
the  hunting  of  Deer. 

Friday  30M.  The  cold  still  encreasing  my  Guide  this 
morning  refused  to  proceed  he  stated  the  following  reasons 
the  Country  you  are  going  to  there  are  no  animals  of  any  kind 
nor  will  you  find  any  Beaver,  our  horses  will  die  for  want  of 
Grass  and  we  cannot  cross  the  Mountains  that  are  not  far 
distant  from  us,  all  this  is  truly  discouraging  but  we  must  give 
it  a trial,  on  promising  him  he  should  receive  a gun  on  his 
return  to  Fort  Nez  Percees  he  consented  to  proceed  with  us 
without  his  assistance  in  this  Barren  Country  we  should 
certainly  be  at  a loss  to  proceed.  It  was  late  ere  we  started 
followed  the  River  a S.E.  course  for  5 miles  and  encamped 
our  Success  this  day  6 small  Deer  and  5 Beaver.^ 

Saturday  31.  In  the  hopes  of  our  hunters  meeting  with 
Deer  in  this  quarter  as  the  Mountains  appear  to  be  well 
covered  with  wood  we  did  not  rise  camp  as  from  our  Traps 
now  we  cannot  expect  any  success  not  from  the  want  of  Beaver 
but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  which  does  not  appear 
to  diminish  but  rather  encrease  and  our  situation  is  unpleasant 
one  of  the  freeman  having  been  three  days  without  food  killed 
one  of  his  horses,  this  example  I fear  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others  if  we  do  not  soon  find  food  of  all  our  party  only  five  can 
kill  Deer  and  it  is  impossible  they  can  furnish  a sufficiency  for 
so  many  men  the  only  chance  we  have  is  that  of  finding  Red 
Deer  but  from  our  Guide  we  can  learn  nothing  he  appears 
very  unwillingly  to  give  us  any  information  that  tends  to  rise 
our  hopes  or  expectations  but  always  the  reverse,  two  of  the 
^ Incorrectly  given  as  “ 57  beaver  ” in  O'^egon  Hist.  Quart.,  X,  346. 
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hunters  returned  but  met  with  no  success  they  complain  the 
Deer  are  very  wild,  some  Indians  huts  were  seen  by  them  not 
three  days  since  abandoned,  i Beaver,  gave  the  men  half 
rations  for  to  morrow  but  which  no  doubt  will  be  devoured 
to  night  as  they  have  been  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  Party 
two  days  without  food. 

Sunday  \st  January  1826.  We  remained  in  Camp  gave  all 
hands  a Dram  and  I have  only  to  observe  there  was  more 
fasting  than  feasting,  indeed  it  was  the  first  new  years  day 
since  first  I came  to  the  Indian  Countries  that  my  men  were 
without  food  4 Beaver  this  day. 

Monday  2nd.  Altho  six  men  are  absent  since  the  30  ultimo 
I gave  orders  to  raise  camp  we  started  and  followed  up  the 
Stream  6 miles  in  a S.  East  course  and  encamped  altho  the 
banks  of  the  river  is  well  lined  with  willows  wood  of  a large 
size  is  scarce  only  a few  Trees  to  be  seen  on  the  Hills  of  the 
Juniper  species  and  the  Trappers  continue  to  report  favourable 
in  regard  to  Beaver  but  the  Ice  prevents  our  taking  any  altho 
the  Traps  are  regulary  sett,  3 Beavers  to  day — the  absent  men 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance. 

Tuesday  y^d.  Started  this  morning  early  the  cold  has 
decreased  but  it  is  still  severe  for  the  Columbia  we  continue 
following  the  Stream  Course  S.E.  we  came  this  day  12  miles 
and  encamped  at  an  Indian  Barrier  (Weare)  it  appears  to  have 
been  made  last  summer  for  taking  salmon,  this  is  the  first  I 
have  seen  on  this  River  and  from  their  Camp  a number  of 
Indians  have  been  collected  here.  I wish  I could  discouver 
some  of  them,  it  [is]  certainly  to  be  regretted  there  is  so  great 
a quantity  of  Ice  in  the  River  as  we  certainly  would  have  taken 
from  three  to  four  Hundred  in  this  River  and  I doubt  if  we 
should  find  another  equal  to  it  in  any  part  of  this  country  one 
of  the  men  who  I sent  to  examine  a fork  taking  its  course 
North  returned  and  reported  he  did  not  reach  its  sources  but 
within  the  short  distance  he  had  been  he  saw  no  less  than  12 
beaver  Houses  I must  if  nothing  offers  better  in  our  travels 
make  my  arrangements  to  Steer  my  course  this  way  on  my 
return  home,  another  Horse  killed  this  day  by  one  of  the 
engaged  men  for  food  with  the  exception  of  the  Beaver  we  have 
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taken  since  the  ist  ins.  the  Men  have  been  without  food  7 
Beaver  this  day. 

Wednesday  \th.  Started  Early  we  proceeded  about  three 
miles  when  we  came  to  a large  fork  from  the  South  but  our 
guide  did  not  as  I expected  follow  it,  but  continued  our  route 
for  4 miles  and  encamped,  the  river  apparently  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  free  of  Ice  all  hands  started  with  Traps  our 
course  this  day  3 miles  and  N East  4 miles  we  had  a Stoney 
and  hilly  road  this  day  I asended  a hill  to  see  if  the  Mountains 
were  still  far  distant  and  they  appeared  to  be  about  30  miles 
distant  well  covered  with  Snow  and  Trees  this  gives  us  hopes 
of  finding  Red  Deer  in  that  quarter  a small  Deer  was  killed 
this  day  which  was  divided  amongst  all  making  nearly  three 
oz  of  meat  per  man  The  absent  men  have  not  as  yet  made 
their  appearance  4 Beaver  to  Day. 

Thursday  ^th.  We  had  snow  during  the  night  early  this 
morning  Mr.  McKay  with  three  men  started  for  the  Mountains 
seen  yesterday  in  quest  of  Deer,  also  all  the  Trappers  started 
in  quest  of  Beaver  there  being  many  small  forks  in  this  quarter 
they  have  some  hopes  of  finding  open  places  to  sett  their  Traps, 
about  Midday  the  wind  which  has  for  some  time  been 
stationary  North  East  veered  to  the  South  West  and 
accompanied  with  rain  I wish  it  might  continue  for  forty  days 
and  nights  we  certainly  require  it,  in  the  evening  one  of  the 
absent  men  arrived  with  a small  Deer  they  had  killed  five  and 
were  encamped  beyond  our  Encampment  of  the  ist  ins.  so  far 
well  this  when  brought  will  make  one  meal  for  all  hands  1 1 
Beaver  to  Day. 

Friday  6th.  Sent  three  men  for  meat,  it  rained  during  the 
night  but  clear  and  mild  this  morning,  we  raised  camp  to 
facilitate  the  Trappers  as  their  Horses  are  in  a low  state  many 
of  them  can  scarsely  crawl  not  from  the  want  of  Grass  but  from 
the  froze  state  of  the  ground,  but  march  they  must  or  we 
starve,  we  proceeded  about  5 miles  and  encamped  on  a small 
Fork  well  lined  with  Aspin  the  main  fork  is  now  nearly  at  an 
end  and  as  we  have  been  ascending  for  some  time  past  we  must 
now  be  on  very  high  land  and  may  soon  expect  to  see  another 
river  for  from  the  long  range  of  Mountains  visible  nearly  on 
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all  sides  of  us  there  must  I am  of  an  opinion  be  some  large 
river  near  by,  from  our  Guide  we  can  obtain  little  or  no 
information  tho  I am  confident  the  country  is  well  known  to 
him — in  the  evening  Mr.  McKay  and  party  arrived  without 
seeing  the  track  of  an  animal,  he  reports  he  found  on  an 
average  four  feet  of  Snow  in  the  Mountains  so  this  at  once 
blasts  my  hopes  of 
become  of  us. 

our  success  this  day  9 Beaver  and  two  Otters  all  our  Traps  sett 
but  very  crowded  and  no  want  of  Ice  this  day  with  rain. 

Saturday  "jth.  It  rained  all  night  and  this  morning  we  had 
rain  and  Snow  till  near  evening  when  the  weather  clear’d  and 
from  appearances  we  shall  soon  have  cold  again — but  as  the 
Wind  comes  from  the  South  we  may  have  hopes  so  many 
starving  in  the  Camp  that  they  start  before  day  to  steal  Beaver 
out  of  their  neighbours  Traps  if  they  find  nothing  in  their  own 
altho  we  had  strong  suspicions  against  two  men  still  we  could 
not  prove  them  guilty  altho  in  my  opinion  they  were  guilty  and 
am  confident  in  England  they  would  have  suffered  considering 
the  value  of  the  meat  here  now  and  the  skin  if  in  London  many 
a poor  fellow  would  have  suffered  severely  for  Stealing  less. 
Our  Traps  gave  us  10  Beaver. 

Sunday  %th.  Snow  last  night  and  continued  the  greater 
part  of  the  Day — the  absent  men  arrived  with  two  small  Deer 
divided  it  fairly  amongst  all.  We  had  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  a 
Raven  this  day  he  appeared  to  be  a Stranger  in  this  quarter 
some  wolves  were  also  seen  by  the  Trappers — this  day  12 
Beaver  and  i otter. 

Monday  ^th.  Our  horses  were  assembled  and  we  started 
early  our  Course  N.N.E.  for  4 miles  and  crossed  over  a fine 
Fork  we  then  ascended  some  high  Hills  and  very  Stoney  we 
fell  on  a small  Creek  which  discharges  its  self  into  the  main 
branch  we  left  this  morning,  a violent  Storm  then  obliged  us 
to  encamp — general  course  N.N.E.  and  by  E.  distance  8 miles. 
The  two  Nez  Perces  Indians  who  joined  us  on  the  22nd 
ultimo  intimated  to  me  their  intentions  of  leaving  us  to  morrow 
on  their  return  to  the  Columbia  starving  does  not  agree  with 
them — only  two  Beavers  this  day. 


finding  Deer  in  this  quarter  what  will 
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Tuesday  loth.  Before  starting  this  morning  I wrote  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Columbia  gave  the  Indians  one  Half  Axe 
and  I lb.  Tobacco  for  their  trouble  of  carring  my  Letters — ^ 
we  came  but  a short  distance  when  the  severe  cold  and  strong 
N.  West  wind  obliged  us  to  encamp  distance  3 miles  course 
East.  9 Beaver  2 Horses  Killed  this  day  seeing  our  horses 
fall  in  this  way  makes  me  wretched  for  I know  full  well  in  the 
Spring  we  will  require  them  all  indeed  many  of  the  men  are  at 
present  poorly  supplied  two  of  the  men  who  have  been  absent 
these  three  days  arrived  Starving  they  did  not  take  one  Beaver 
or  see  the  track  of  a Deer. 

Wednesday  wth.  We  started  early  the  weather  mild 
compared  to  yesterday  on  starting  we  bade  adieu  to  the  waters 
of  the  River  of  the  Falls  and  I must  regret  leaving  I presume 
nearly  five  hundred  Beaver  indeed  before  this  country  or 
rivers  were  visited  by  Fort  Nez  Perces  Indians  they  were  well 
stocked  in  Beaver  all  the  different  Forks  are  well  wooded 
(Willows  and  Aspin)  and  all  have  been  examined — on  starting 
we  commenced  ascending  and  continued  untill  near  evening 
when  we  commenced  descending  one  of  the  highest  Hills  that 
I have  seen  and  about  dusk  we  reach  the  sources  of  Dey’s 
River  this  river  discharges  in  the  Columbia  about  9 miles  from 
the  main  Falls,  here  we  encamped  but  many  of  our  horses 
remained  behind  fortunately  not  far  distant  our  Course  this 
day  North  East,  the  country  we  came  over  this  day  well 
wooded  with  Norway  Pine  &:  also  a tree  strongly  resembling 
the  Box  wood  and  altho  I may  be  mistaken  it  greatly  resembles 
it — the  Soil  good  but  stoney  we  had  for  part  of  the  day 
about  three  inches  of  Snow  distance  this  day  15  miles. 
3 Beavers. 

Thursday  iith.  Our  stray  horses  of  yesterday  were  found, 
in  fact  from  the  State  of  their  feet  we  found  nearly  two  thirds 
in  the  same  place  we  left  them  last  night  they  certainly  require 
repose  and  we  certainly  require  food  we  started  and  followed 
down  the  Stream  over  a horrid  road  for  3 miles  one  continued 
rock  and  Stone  we  then  left  the  river  and  ascended  a high  hill 
and  descended  when  we  reach’d  a fork  of  the  River  and 
^ These  letters  have  not  been  traced. 
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encamped  course  this  day  N.N.W.  3 miles  East  4.  i Beaver 
this  day  2^  Colts  killed. 

Friday  lyh.  There  being  five  men  absent  since  the  loth 
and  no  information  what  route  they  have  taken,  I am  obliged 
to  remain  encamped  this  day  and  altho  we  are  starving,  from 
our  having  a mountain  to  cross  it  is  absolutely  neccessary  our 
horses  should  [have]  a days  rest  for  it  was  late  at  night  ere 
many  of  them  reach  the  encampment.  I sent  the  Trappers  to 
examine  the  Fork  and  the  river  we  left  yesterday  The  Beaver 
taken  out  of  the  different  Forks  of  the  River  of  the  Falls 
amount  to  265  Beavers  and  9 otters  and  our  success  this  day 
2 Beaver. 

Saturday  \\th.  At  day  Break  Mr.  Dears  with  a man 
started  in  quest  of  the  five  absent  men  and  to  endeavour  to 
trace  them  from  our  encampment  of  the  i ith  and  to  examine 
carefully  ere  he  returned,  we  had  rain  all  night  and  I apprehend 
they  will  not  be  able  to  find  their  tracks.  We  started  early  our 
course  W.  and  by  N.  for  three  miles  and  then  nearly  North 
6 miles  along  the  main  Branch  of  Deys  River  a fine  large 
Stream — nearly  as  wide  again  as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Columbia  and  from  appearance  this  river  as  well  as  the  River  of 
the  Falls  also  Utalla  take  their  sources  from  nearly  the  same 
quarter  consequently  the  two  first  are  very  long  from  the 
winding  course  they  take  and  from  appearances  Deys  River 
must  have  been  well  stocked  in  Beaver — but  all  along  our 
route  this  day  we  found  Snake  Huts  not  long  since  abandoned 
and  from  appearances  have  been  killing  Beaver  from  their 
want  of  Traps  they  destroy  not  many  but  the  remainder 
become  so  shy  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  them  we  shall 
however  make  the  attempt  prior  to  my  departure  from  our 
encampment  I sent  of  20  men  with  Traps  ahead  of  us  and  it 
was  well  I did  for  it  was  night  ere  we  encamped  indeed  from 
our  Starting  untill  evening  one  continued  hill  and  the  Horses 
sinking  knee  deep  in  mud  and  mire  during  the  whole  way,  its 
equal  may  be  found  but  cannot  be  surpassed  in  badness  in  so 
short  a time  and  in  such  a short  distance  to  find  so  great  a 
change  in  the  Climate  is  scarcely  creditable  here  the  grass  is 
^ Incorrectly  given  as  twelve  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  348. 
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green  no  snow  to  be  seen  nor  as  it  froze  this  season,  the 
frogs  croaking  as  merrily  as  in  the  month  of  may  what  a 
change  and  grant  it  may  be  for  our  benefit  2 Beavers  this 
dayd 

Sunday  \^th.  As  I inteded  to  try  our  luck  here  and  as  I 
must  wait  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dears — I had  all  the  Trappers  off 
well  Loaded  with  Traps  many  of  them  will  not  return  this  day 
— the  River  certainly  looks  well  but  my  hopes  are  not  sanguine 
— tracks  of  small  Deer  were  seen  and  two  Killed,  one  of  the 
Men  saw  two  Snake  Indians  he  conversed  by  signs  with  them 
but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  the  Camp 
as  soon  as  he  parted  with  them  they  soon  disappeared  no  doubt 
to  hide  and  watch  an  opportunity  to  Steal  either  Horses  or 
Traps  I certainly  regret  not  seeing  them  as  we  might  probably 
be  enabled  to  obtain  some  information  from  them  12  Beaver 
and  I Otter  this  day. 

Monday  i ^th.  Rain  during  the  whole  night  and  the  River 
as  risen  nearly  2 feet  so  no  hopes  from  our  Traps  this  day — 
our  Horses  all  safe — only  some  of  our  Trappers  came  in  to 
Camp  the  remainder  are  looking  for  their  Traps  and  from  the 
present  state  of  the  water  are  not  likly  to  find  them  but  this 
sudden  rise  cannot  last  long  it  is  really  provoking  the  water  is 
not  Steady  now  that  we  are  detained  here  we  might  from  the 
Trappers  reports  take  sufficient  Beaver  to  furnish  us  in  food 
altho  Deer  are  not  numerous  still  there  are  a few  to  be  seen 
but  not  a track  of  a red  Deer  to  be  seen  altho  the  Mountains 
on  all  sides  are  well  Wooded  and  two  men  have  been  out  these 
two  days  but  without  success  6 Beaver  & 2 Otters  came  into 
the  Camp. 

Tuesday  17/A.  Rain  again  last  night  altho  I feel  anxious 
about  Mr.  Dears  and  the  absent  men  still  our  Traps  are  so 
far  ahead  that  the  Trappers  with  their  lean  horses  cannot  go 
and  return  the  same  day  and  to  facilitate  them  I gave  orders 
to  raise  Camp  but  before  starting  sent  a young  man  to  make 
fire  on  the  Mountains  so  if  the  Party  have  lost  our  track,  if 
they  should  see  the  Fire  it  may  direct  them  our  Course  on 

^ This  entry  is  abridged,  the  distance  travelled  amounts  to  eight  miles,  and 
“ Utalla  ” is  transcribed  as  “ Utakka  ” in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  349. 
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starting  N.  by  E.  for  five  miles  when  we  reach  a fine  large  Fork 
bearing  due  East  we  ascended  it  one  mile  and  encamped,  this 
fork  as  well  as  the  Main  River  is  well  wooded  on  leaving  the 
Main  Branch  it  appears  to  take  a West  Course — our  road  this 
day  as  usual  hilly  and  owing  to  the  rains  the  horses  were 
sinking  knee  deep  in  mud  Mr.  McKay  who  was  in  quest  of 
Deer  this  day  discovered  a Snake  Indian  who  was  hid  in  the 
Rocks  secured  and  brought  him  to  the  Camp  we  treated  him 
Kindly  and  in  the  evening  he  informed  us  that  the  fork  we  are 
now  encamped  on  will  conduct  us  nearly  to  the  Snake  River 
the  road  fine  no  Snow  and  a few  Beaver  also  ten  miles  below  on 
the  Main  Branch  was  another  Large  Fork  some  beaver  and 
deer  but  the  main  Branch  lower  down  one  continued  rock  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  nearly  30  Traps  are  not  yet  found  and 
the  remainder  gave  25  beaver  and  2 Otters  and  one  guide 
Killed  a small  Deer  this  gives  a meal  to  all. 

Wednesday  i %th.  From  the  information  I received  last 
night  from  the  Snake  Indian  I this  morning  sent  of  six  men 
well  loaded  with  Traps  to  [go]  in  quest  of  the  Fork  below  and 
the  remainder  to  ascend  this  fork  so  that  our  time  is  not  entirely 
lost  in  waiting  for  the  absent  men  the  Snake  Indian  left  us  this 
morning  I sent  my  Guide  with  him  as  he  said  he  had  ten 
Beaver  Skins  so  as  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  Camp  to 
Trade  them — about  midday  Mr.  Dears  with  the  absent  men 
arrived,  he  discovered  them  in  the  Mountains  we  crossed  on 
the  1 1 ins.  they  were  in  quest  of  us  and  from  the  route  they 
were  taking  would  have  been  some  time  ere  they  discovered 
us  probaly  never  they  have  taken  1 5 Beavers  and  i Otter  so  far 
well  I sent  before  them — in  the  evening  my  guide  returned 
and  informed  me  that  the  Snake  Indian  who  visited  us  last 
night  on  reaching  his  Tent  found  all  abandoned  his  family  and 
followers  had  all  fled  but  the  Snake  Indian  had  gone  in  pursuit 
and  would  bring  them  to  my  camp  to-morrow  with  their 
Skins — our  success  this  day  from  two  of  the  Trappers  who 
came  in  4 Beavers  and  i Otter  making  in  all  this  day  19 
Beavers  and  2 Otters  and  4 Traps  lost  this  owing  to  high 
water.  Mr.  McKay  who  was  hunting  this  day  returned  in 
the  evening  having  kill’d  one  small  Deer. 
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Thursday  i^th.  Early  this  morning  five  Snake  Indians 
paid  us  a visit  they  traded  6 Large  and  2 small  Beavers  for 
Knives  & Beads  and  10  Beavers  they  traded  with  my  Guide 
for  a Horse  I treated  them  kindly  and  made  a trifling  present 
to  an  Old  man  who  accompanied  them  and  as  far  as  I could 
Judge  from  appearances  they  appear’d  to  respect,  they  were 
fine  tall  Men  and  well  Dress’d,  and  for  so  barren  a Country  in 
good  condition  none  of  the  Trappers  returned,  from  this  I 
conclude  they  are  doing  well,  including  Trade  we  have  this  day 
only  9 [sic]  Beavers. 

Friday  'loth.  I froze  last  night  altho  one  third  of  our 
Trappers  are  in  the  rear  of  the  Camp  I gave  orders  to  raise 
Camp  as  we  must  endeavour  to  approach  those  in  advance  to 
obtain  a supply  of  food,  but  it  was  late  ere  we  started  having 
allowed  the  sun  to  thaw  the  ground  on  account  of  our  Horses 
feet — ^we  ascended  the  fork  8 miles  and  encamped  our  Course 
due  East  this  is  certainly  a fine  looking  Stream  for  Beaver  well 
wooded  with  Poplar  and  Aspin  our  route  was  over  Barren 
Hills  but  a lofty  range  of  Mountains  were  visible  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  appear  to  be  well  Wooded  with  the  norway  Pine 
Shortly  after  we  were  encamped  three  of  the  Trappers  who 
belong  to  the  advance  party  arrived  with  a load  of  Beaver  they 
report  favourably  of  the  River  so  far  as  they  have  been  but  the 
Beaver  are  very  wild  owing  to  the  Snake  Indians  who  break 
and  destroy  the  dams  and  Lodges  add  to  this  the  Trappers  also 
do  not  allow  their  Traps  to  remain  at  least  many  of  them  more 
than  one  night  in  the  same  place,  in  fact  with  so  large  a party 
and  so  many  awkward  Trappers  it  is  impossible  to  clean  a 
River  as  it  should  be  but  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
many  as  we  can  we  are  so  far  lucky  considering  the  number  of 
Snake  Indians  in  this  quarter  to  find  any,  to  day  27  Beavers 
and  4 otters  came  in,  and  the  [men]  who  came  in  inform  me 
they  Have  still  30  more. 

Saturday  'list.  Severe  Frost  last  night.  This  being  the 
day  I appointed  the  Trappers  in  the  rear  to  join  me  I did  not 
raise  Camp  three  of  those  in  advance  came  in  with  Beaver  Mr. 
McKay  with  6 men  loaded  with  Traps  started  to  join  the 
Party  in  advance,  with  orders  to  all  hands  not  to  hurry  on  too 
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fast.  17  Beavers  and  2 otters  we  are  so  far  lucky  to  take 
Beaver  nearly  sufficiently  to  supply  us  with  food  for  were  we 
from  the  present  state  of  our  Horses  obliged  to  travel  two 
thirds  would  be  lost  mostly  owing  to  their  feet,  it  is  painful  to 
see  them  crawl. 

Sunday  iind.  Cold  encreasing  and  I am  afraid  if  this 
weather  continues  the  Ice  will  soon  form  again — as  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  Starting  two  of  the  rear  party  arrived  with  7 
Beaver  the  remainder  of  their  party  are  not  to  join  us  for 
some  days  yet  we  ascended  the  1 1 miles  due  East  course 
and  encamped,  the  River  on  both  sides  of  its  banks  well 
wooded  some  of  the  Trappers  came  in  so  we  have  this  day 
26  Beavers. 

Monday  'I'^rd.  Severe  cold  two  of  the  mens  horses  missing 
we  lost  some  time  in  looking  for  them  but  in  vain  I left  four 
men  to  continue  the  search  and  then  started  and  continued 
our  route  untill  we  came  to  two  Large  Forks^  that  discharge 
into  the  one  we  are  ascending  one  flowing  from  the  South  and 
the  other  from  the  North  and  altho  they  cannot  be  of  any  great 
length  from  the  Mountains  not  being  far  distant  they  are 
worthy  of  being  examined — we  encamped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  North  Fork  late  in  the  evening  the  Men  returned  without 
finding  their  Horses  they  are  supposed  to  be  Stolen  Course 
East  distance  9 miles  Beaver  7 — on  our  route  the  Compass 
refused  to  traverse  no  doubt  attracted  by  Iron  this  lasted  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Tuesday  i^th.  Considerable  floating  Ice  in  the  River  sent 
off  four  men  to  examine  the  Forks  and  two  men  returned  in 
quest  of  the  lost  Horses.  Two  thirds  of  the  Trappers  came  in 
they  had  been  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  River  and  report  but 
few  Beaver  the  men  who  went  to  examine  the  Forks  also 
returned  but  no  appearance  of  Beaver  in  them  the  two  Horses 
lost  not  found  now  supposed  to  be  Stolen  my  Snake  hunter 
Killed  an  Antelope  the  first  we  have  seen  since  our  departure 
from  Ft.  N.  Perces  our  success  this  day  27  Beavers  and  2 
Otters. 2 

^ Beech  Creek  from  the  north,  and  Ingle  Creek  from  the  south.  (Sawyer.) 

2 Cf.  this  entry  with  the  version  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  350. 
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Wednesday  2^th.  From  the  severe  cold  nights  we  do  not 
raise  Camp  till  Late  we  continued  our  route  in  ascending  the 
River  in  an  Easterly  direction  for  6 miles  when  we  took  a 
N.  East  Course  for  6 miles  more  and  encamped  but  it  was  late 
at  night  ere  many  of  the  Party  arrived  owing  to  their  Horses 
four  men^  who  started  on  the  i8th  ins.  are  still  in  the  rear  but 
from  the  Starving  state  we  are  in  I cannot  wait  for  them  to  day 
6 Beaver  & i Otter. 

Thursday  i6th.  Cold  and  Ice  forming  on  the  River  we 
started  our  course  E.  by  North  for  eight  miles  we  then  left  the 
River  over  a lofty  range  of  Hills  but  bare  of  wood  our  course 
N.E.  we  encamped  on  a small  Brook  at  the  foot  of  a lofty 
mountain  from  appearance  well  covered  with  wood  here  then 
we  shall  leave  the  waters  of  Dey’s  River  and  I have  to  remark 
altho  we  have  taken  some  Beaver  a poorer  Country  does  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  World  in  fact  since  my  joining  Mr. 
McDonalds  Party  allowing  we  had  one  hundred  hunters  had 
we  not  had  our  Traps  we  must  have  Starved  to  death  all  this 
Country  in  the  summer  season  appears  to  oe  well  inhabited  at 
that  season  no  doubt  they  procure  sufficiency  of  Salmon  for 
their  support  but  where  they  resort  at  this  season  I cannot 
learn  but  no  doubt  are  concealed  in  the  Mountains  six  of  our 
horses  could  not  reach  the  encampment  last  night  nearly  all 
our  Traps  in  the  Camp.  12  Beavers  and  my  Snake  hunter 
Killed  an  Antilope  in  the  Mountains  we  are  to  cross. 

Friday  At  the  Break  of  day  I sent  off  my  men  for  the 

Horses  we  left  yesterday  intending  to  raise  Camp  and  altho 
they  had  not  arrived  at  our  usual  time  of  starting  and  on  the  eve 
of  starting  my  Guide  refused  to  proceed  saying  the  road  was 
bad  and  his  horses  required  a days  rest,  I was  oblige  to  comply 
— thank  God  when  we  get  accross  this  Mountain  I trust  I shall 
soon  then  reach  the  Snake  River  or  South  Branch  of  the 
Columbia  where  we  shall  be  independent  of  him  and  he  may 
take  what  route  he  pleases  altho  I cannot  regret  from  the 
Beaver  we  have  taken  our  route  so  far,  still  had  not  the  poverty 
of  the  Country  obliged  me  my  intentions  were  to  have  taken  a 

^ Pierre  Charles,  — Cameron,  Jos.  Louis  and  — Jeaudou.  See  Appendix  B, 
p.  262. 
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due  South  course — but  on  our  return  we  shall  probably  be 
enabled  to  visit  it  many  of  the  Trappers  went  of  with  their 
Traps  to  replace  them  from  whence  they  were  yesterday  to 
Day  9 Beavers  and  i Otter. 

Saturday  lith.  Our  Guide  Started  yesterday  to  examine  the 
Road  on  the  Mountain  and  we  also  started  this  morning  to 
overtake  him  we  had  not  advanced  more  than  four  miles  when 
we  found  him  encamped,  he  had  been  in  the  Mountains  and 
found  nearly  six  feet  of  Snow  and  says  it  is  impossible  we  can 
pass  in  this  direction  but  must  make  a trial  in  another 
consequently  we  encamped.  The  cold  was  not  so  severe  last 
night  as  it  as  been  for  many  nights  past  we  are  encamped  on  a 
small  Brook  and  not  a Trapp  sett  so  no  hopes  for  to  morrow, 
many  in  the  Camp  are  Starving  and  have  been  so  more  or  less 
for  some  time  past  indeed  as  far  as  it  concerns  my  mess  we 
have  been  for  the  last  ten  days  with  only  one  meal  every  two 
days  still  I am  determined  the  Company’s  horses  shall  not  fall 
we  must  in  the  intrim  only  hope  that  when  we  cross  the 
Mountains  we  shall  fare  better  at  all  events  I am  confident  we 
shall  find  the  Snake  River  free  of  Ice  and  will  be  enabled  to 
take  a few  Beaver  if  we  should  not  fall  on  some  other  stream 
in  the  intrim  that  may  give  some  also  4 Beaver. 

Sunday  There  fell  during  the  night  nearly  three 

inches  of  Snow  but  before  midday  all  was  gone,  we  raised 
Camp  in  a S.E.  direction  however  it  was  late  ere  we  started  and 
we  proceeded  six  miles  and  encamped  on  a small  Brook  we  had 
the  Traps  again  in  the  water  our  Guide  who  had  been  on  the 
discovery  in  the  Mountains  returned  late  in  the  evening  with 
most  dismal  accounts  and  says  he  intends  to  return  from  whence 
he  came  with  his  assosiate,  as  the  fellows  are  well  aware  their 
services  will  no  longer  be  required  when  once  we  are  accross, 
they  are  I am  of  opinion  determined  to  extort  something  more 
from  me  this  they  already  attempted  and  but  to  well  succeeded 
circumstanced  as  we  were  at  the  time  unfortunately  could  not 
act  otherwise,  but  on  this  occasion  I am  determined  not  to 
bend  finding  me  resolved  and  having  warned  him  he  should 
not  be  paid  for  his  services  provided  he  did  not  accomplish  his 
voyage,  he  then  proposed  to  start  in  the  morning  with  men  to 
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examine  the  Road  to  this  I consented — a Horse  this  day  was 
Killed  on  examining  his  feet  as  he  could  like  many  others 
scarcly  crawl  we  found  the  hoof  entirely  worn  away  and  the 
Stump  entirely  composed  of  matter. 

Monday  30/A.  One  of  the  men  who  started  yesterday  in 
quest  of  one  of  his  horses  left  our  encampment  on  the  26th  ins. 
I gave  orders  to  make  marks  so  as  to  direct  the  four  absent 
men  to  find  us  so  that  if  they  have  returned  they  can  have  no 
excuse  for  their  desertion  what  a sudden  change  in  the  weather 
we  had  rain  all  night  and  it  continued  to  fall  untill  near 
Midday  when  our  worthy  Guides ‘Mr.  Dears  and  two  men 
started  to  examine  the  road  in  the  Mountain.  I gave  orders 
to  Mr.  Dears  to  go  as  far  as  he  could  and  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  all  the  information  he  could  from  the  guide  so  should 
he  refuse  to  proceed  afterwards  in  company  with  the  Camp 
we  shall  not  be  so  much  at  a loss  as  we  are  at  present.  Late  in 
the  evening  Mr.  Dears  arrived  and  reports  as  follows — he  did 
not  reach  the  height  of  land,  snow  from  whence  he  returned 
two  feet  deep  strong  Woods  and  very  hilly  4 Beaver  this  day. 

Tuesday  31J/.  At  daylight  I started  the  men  to  raise  their 
Traps  and  at  sun  rise  we  started  with  the  Camp  I was 
determined  to  take  no  notice  of  our  Guides  they  remark’d  this 
and  lost  no  time  in  joining  me,  this  was  so  far  Satisfactory  to 
my  feelings.  On  leaving  our  encampt.  for  6 miles  we  had  but 
little  snow  considering  the  distance  we  had  advanced  constantly 
ascending  but  before  we  had  marched  far  our  horses  were 
swimming  in  Snow  having  taken  the  precautions  of  going  on  a 
head  with  Messrs.  McDonald  & Dears  with  twelve  men  with 
each  a horse  leaving  Mr.  McKay  to  push  on  the  loaded  Horses 
we  succeeded  but  not  before  night  sett  in  to  cross  the  height 
of  Land  and  encamped  on  a small  brook  with  six  feet  of  Snow 
one  of  the  Brigades  were  obliged  to  Stop  in  the  rear  and  so  late 
it  was  ere  some  arrived  that  their  Horses  remained  loaded  all 
night  it  certainly  was  a labourous  Job  and  I am  thankful  we 
succeeded  Our  course  N.  East  3 miles  then  E.S.E.  for  9 
miles  and  then  N.N.E.  3 more  6 Beavers. 

Wednesday  ist  Febuary.  At  the  dawn  of  day  I gave  the  call 
to  raise  Camp  with  the  exception  of  6 Horses  we  found  them 
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all  Standing  were  we  left  them  before  Starting  I sent  men  to 
find  the  Horses  missing  we  descended  gradually  till  the 
afternoon  when  we  reach  the  River ^ and  about  dark  all  arrived 
safe  with  the  lost  Horses  there  are  still  5 Horses  remaining, 
but  as  we  must  remain  here  to  morrow  I shall  send  for  them. 
I forgot  to  mention  that  the  man  who  Started  on  the  29th  in 
quest  of  his  Horse  returned  last  night  and  informed  me  that  on 
the  night  of  the  30th  two  of  the  Iroquois ^ were  seen  by  him  on 
questioning  them  what  they  were  in  quest  off  they  answered 
him  we  will  all  die  if  we  attempt  crossing  the  Mountains  will 
the  concern  never  rid  the  Country  of  all  these  rascals  this  with 
four  men  who  have  been  absent  for  some  time  past  and  cannot 
now  overtake  us  from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  last 
night,  and  with  the  wind  our  track  is  already  fill’d  up  our 
Course  this  day  N.N.E.  for  3 miles  E.N.E.  5 miles  we  found 
the  Mountain  well  wooded  with  different  kinds  of  Pine,  but 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we  have  nothing  but  Barren  Hills 
we  had  time  to  sett  a dozen  Traps  but  with  little  hopes  of 
success. 

Thursday  2nd,  At  day  light  a party  started  in  quest  of  the 
Horses  in  the  Mountain  and  the  remainder  started  with  their 
Traps,  one  of  our  two  Guides  who  Started  at  the  same  time 
we  did  with  his  family  and  ten  Horses  has  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  and  I am  in  hopes  returned  for  as  we  are  now  on 
the  waters  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Columbia^  I am  now 
indepent.  of  them,  however  it  is  optional  with  the  one 
remaining,  to  return  or  follow  as  he  pleases  In  the  evening  the 
Men  arrived  with  two  Horses  they  could  not  succeed  with  the 
remaining  they  were  to  far  gone  i Beaver. 

Friday  3^^/.  Severe  Cold  the  frozen  state  of  the  ground 
prevents  me  Starting  as  early  as  I could  wish  we  now 
commenced  descending  the  Stream  but  to  all  unknown  by 
name  but  in  my  humble  opinion  by  the  course  we  have 
travelled  it  must  be  burnt  River  which  Stream  I ascended  for 

^ Burnt  River. 

^ Baptiste  Tyequarile  and  Thomas  Taurniton.  See  Appendix  B,  p.  260. 

® Burnt  River  enters  the  South  Branch  of  the  Columbia,  i.e..  Snake  River, 
beyond  Huntington,  Oregon.  See  p.  92,  n.  2. 
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a short  distance  last  Fall  on  my  route  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  a 
finer  looking  River  for  Beaver  was  never  seen  it  being  so  far 
we  came  this  day  on  both  sides  well  lined  with  willows  and 
altho  there  are  a few  beaver  remaining  from  its  present  frozen 
state  we  cannot  secure  them  our  Course  this  day  N.E.  8 miles 
and  encamped  on  a small  Fork  our  route  hilly  and  covered 
with  wormwood  with  sandy  soil  this  surely  is  Snake  Country — 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  lofty 
mountains  on  all  sides  well  covered  with  Snow  indeed  a more 
Gloomy  Barren  looking  Country  I never  yet  seen  this  in  our 
present  Starving  state  contributes  not  to  brighten  our  prospects 
and  when  I see  our  horses  killed  for  food  and  knowing  full  well 
we  shall  feel  the  want  of  them  ere  long  distresses  me  but  at 
present  without  a remedy  indeed  not  one  is  killed  excepting 
the  men  are  without  food  for  three  days  and  many  four  our 
Success  this  Day  6 Beaver  and  i Otter  two  Horses  Killed. 

Saturday  Severe  Cold  we  started  about  ten  our  Course 
E.N.E.  we  had  a fine  level  country  this  day  and  we  drove  on 
till  near  Sun  Sett  when  we  encamped  distance  this  day  12 
miles  from  the  quantity  and  thickness  of  Ice  in  the  River  the 
cold  appears  to  have  been  greater  on  this  side  of  the  Mountains 
and  this  again  is  certainly  not  in  our  favour.  Shortly  after  we 
encamped  the  two  Iroquois  who  I strongly  suspected  had 
deserted  made  their  appearance  I was  realy  pleased  to  see 
them  is  it  possible  there  are  two  honest  men  among  them  I 
was  not  of  opinion  there  was  one  in  their  whole  nation,  by 
their  own  accounts  which  I verily  believe  to  be  true  they  had 
considerable  trouble  in  crossing  the  Mountains  they  saw  our 
Guide  with  his  family  he  had  returned  not  too  well  pleased 
with  our  having  crossed  over  and  did  all  he  could  to  persuade 
the  two  Iroquois  to  remain  with  him,  we  have  still  four  men 
Absent  and  I apprehend  some  accident  has  befallen  them 
probably  scalped  but  in  this  country  of  wars  and  murders  such 
things  will  happen  and  which  no  precautions  when  Beaver 
must  be  found  can  prevent  From  my  soul  I wish  them  well 
be  where  they  will  as  we  have  now  left  Dey’s  River  and  Forks 
and  no  great  hopes  of  our  seeing  our  absent  men  the  number 
of  Beaver  taken  there  amount  to  185  and  16  otters  and  had 
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the  season  been  more  favourable  in  less  time  we  might  have 
taken  three  times  that  number.  Late  in  the  evening  my 
Snake  hunter  who  had  crossed  the  Mountains  two  days  before 
us  arrived  with  the  pleasing  tidings  of  his  having  Killed  four 
Sheep  (Ibex)  and  in  addition  to  this  he  brought  with  him  a 
horse  one  of  the  seven  which  was  stole  from  our  Party  last  fall, 
he  saw  an  Indian  and  two  women  he  also  assures  us  that  this 
is  burnt  River  but  how  far  distant  we  are  from  the  south 
Branch  he  cannot  say,  in  his  travels  he  discovered  but  only  two 
Bands  of  sheep  so  we  must  live  in  hopes  of  Killing  more  of 
them,  on  hearing  this  news  all  hands  appeared  well  pleased  and 
preparations  making  by  the  Hunters  to  start  to  morrow  God 
grant  them  success — this  day  came  into  the  Camp  9 Beaver 
five  of  these  taken  in  Dey’s  River. 

Sunday  ^th.  Raised  Camp  the  Trappers  and  Hunters 
started  off  in  advance  our  progress  slow  strong  North  wind 
and  weather  very  cold  our  Course  E.N.E.  in  our  progress  this 
day  to  avoid  rocks  and  hills  we  crossed  the  River  three  times 
and  to  my  suprise  found  the  Ice  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  over 
our  Horses  with  their  loads.  The  severity  of  the  weather 
obliged  us  to  encamp  sooner  than  I intended  but  we  were 
fortunate  in  finding  a good  place  for  our  horses  distance  this 
day  8 miles.  One  of  the  men  detected  this  day  in  stealing  a 
Beaver  out  of  another  mans  Trap  as  starvation  was  the  cause 
of  this  he  was  pardoned  on  condition  and  promising  not  to  act 
the  same  way  again  the  Beaver  was  restored  to  its  owner. 
40  Traps  sett  very  crowded  in  openings  in  the  River  but  with 
no  great  hopes  of  success  not  however  for  the  want  of  Beaver — 
our  hunters  Killed  nothing  and  our  success  only  4 Beaver. 

Monday  6th.  The  cold  not  so  great  as  yesterday  and  during 
the  day  the  Snow  melted  we  started  late  our  course  E.N.E.  7 
miles  when  we  encamped  there  being  high  Rocks  on  both  sides 
of  the  River  we  did  not  attempt  advancing — my  hunter  arrived 
with  the  meat  of  four  Sheep  Kill’d  on  the  2nd  ins.  which  I 
divided  amongst  all  reserving  only  a sufficiency  for  one  meal — 
late  in  the  evening  some  of  the  Trappers  who  had  been  in 
advance  arrived  and  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  with  the 
Camp  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  Horses  the  river  at  this 
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place  takes  a bend  to  the  N.W.  from  the  above  account  we 
must  endeavour  to  cross  over  a point  to  avoid  these  rocks  but 
the  Hills  appear  very  high  and  with  our  weak  horses  we  shall 
have  some  trouble  to  accomplish  it — only  3 Beavers  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  while  the  Ice  and  Cold  continues  we  cannot 
expect  to  take  Beaver. 

Tuesday  ’]th.  We  started  early  altho  there  was  every 
appearance  of  bad  weather  our  course  E.  & by  North  for 
about  3 miles  along  a ridge  of  Mountains  when  We  began  to 
Ascend  Course  N.  2 miles  when  we  reach  the  Top  when  rain 
& Snow  commenced  and  continued' until  evening  we  however 
continued  on  crossing  from  one  ridge  of  hills  to  another  untill 
near  evening  when  finding  a small  Brook  we  encamped  the 
last  four  miles  our  course  E.N.E.  6 Beaver  & i otter. 

W ednesday  %th.  Started  early  and  the  Trappers  started  at 

the  dawn  of  day  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  River  in  sufficient 
time  to  sett  their  Traps  our  course  E.N.E.  6 miles  when  we 
reached  the  River^  and  found  it  as  I left  it  in  the  Fall  free  of  Ice 
and  the  Country  around  us  looks  like  Spring  the  ground  not 
froze  this  will  be  of  some  service  to  our  Horses  and  I am  in 
hopes  we  shall  soon  find  Beaver  and  enable  us  to  repose  them 
we  have  had  certainly  the  last  two  days  a hilly  Country  three 
Horses  Killed  and  two  severely  wounded — from  this  to  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Columbia  we  have  still  a hilly  and  rugged 
Country  but  we  must  hope  to  escape  without  more  loss  of 
Horses  3 Beavers  this  day. 

Thursday  ()th.  We  did  not  start  early  as  we  were  some 
time  finding  our  Horses  our  course  E.N.E.  2 miles  in 
descendend  Burnt  River  then  crossed  over  ascending  a small 
stream  course  S.E.  & by  E.  for  3 miles  we  then  left  the  small 
river  and  ascended  a high  Hill  descended  and  again  reached 
Burnt  River  the  high  rocks  on  both  sides  prevented  us  from 
following  the  River  for  the  last  5 miles  our  course  S.  by  W.  it 
was  a most  fatiguing  road  for  our  horses  sinking  Knee  deep  in 
mud  and  nearly  one  third  of  the  Party  could  not  reach  the 
Camp.  Spring  appears  to  be  far  advanced  in  this  quarter  nor 
am  I of  opinion  there  as  been  any  cold  this  year  here,  it  is  most 
^ See  entry  for  October  30,  1825,  p.  93. 
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suprising  in  so  short  a distance  such  a change  and  on  the  same 
river.  9 Beaver  and  i Otter  helps  us  to  live. 

Friday  \oth.  We  started  early  this  morning  following  the 
Banks  of  Burnt  River  our  course  S.S.E.  10  miles  when  we 
encamped  our  route  this  day  very  hilly  and  rocky  in  some 
places  from  the  slippery  state  of  the  roads  very  dangerous  and 
it  was  not  without  great  precautions  we  could  preserve  of 
Horses  in  fact  one  was  Killed  and  nearly  every  bone  in  his 
body  broken — two  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  go  in  advance 
to  sett  their  Traps  could  not  from  weakness,  we  have  certainly 
been  on  short  allowance  almost  too  long,  and  resemble  so 
many  Skeletons  our  Trap  this  day  gave  us  14  Beaver. 

Saturday  i \ th.  We  started  late  as  we  had  a sharp  frost  in 
the  night  our  course  S.S.E.  seven  miles  when  we  crossed  over 
Burnt  River  within  three  miles  of  its  discharge^  into  the  Snake 
River  or  South  Branch  of  the  Columbia,  leaving  it  probaly 
never  to  behold  it  more,  it  is  without  exception  one  of  the 
finest  Streams  for  Beaver  in  the  Snake  Country  well  lined  with 
Willows  Birch  and  Poplar  the  latter  not  very  abundant  the  soil 
sandy  and  banks  hilly  and  rocky,  it  as  given  us  altho  two  thirds 
of  the  river  was  covered  with  Ice  and  Trapped  twice  since  the 
Fall  54  Beaver  and  6 Otters  on  leaving  Burnt  River,  it  takes  a 
N.E.  course  we  crossed  over  a point  nearly  East  two  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  South  Branch  heartly  glad  to  see  it  once  more 
7 Beaver  and  i Otter  shortly  after  we  encamped  our  Guide 
who  has  accompanied  us  this  far  informed  me  that  he  intended 
starting  tomorrow  on  his  return  home.  I this  morning  sent  off 
eighteen  men  with  their  Traps  in  advance  our  slow  progress 
with  our  Camp  from  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  makes  us  loose 
to  much  time  which  will  now  should  we  find  Beaver  be  precious 
to  us. 

Sunday  12th.  Early  this  morning  our  Guide  seperated 
from  us  by  him  I wrote  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Columbia  ^ I 
can  only  regret  I could  not  give  them  a more  flattering  account 
— my  Guide  left  with  me  1 3 Beavers  and  i Otter  I should  not 
have  taken  his  furs  from  him  but  has  he  has  no  horse  it  was 

^ Near  present  Huntington,  Baker  County,  Oregon. 

^ Letter  dated  February  2,  1826.  See  Appendix  B,  pp.  259-62. 
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more  than  probable  he  would  soon  abandoned  them.  Mr. 
McKay  with  the  remainder  of  the  Trappers  started  this 
morning — we  started  with  the  Camp  and  followed  the  Banks 
of  the  River  hilly  and  rocky  course  East  ten  miles  when  we 
encamped — shortly  after  we  started  we  discovered  a fire  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  River  shortly  after  two  Indians  came  down 
to  the  Beach  but  from  the  high  wind  our  Interpreter  could  [not] 
make  himself  heard.  I made  signs  to  them  to  follow  us  which 
they  did  for  some  time  when  on  crossing  over  a point  of  Land 
we  lost  sight  of  them  they  appeared  to  have  five  Horses  my 
two  Snake  Hunters  Killed  three  Deer  and  report  they  saw 
many  I had  certainly  a fatiguing  [day]  with  the  Horses  and 
after  all  some  could  not  reach  the  Encampment — but  I am  in 
hopes  we  shall  have  them  to  morrow  we  have  now  a level 
Country  for  some  distance  before  us  which  with  Beaver  we 
greatly  require.  From  a dozen  Traps  in  the  Camp  we  took 
2 Beaver  and  3 Otters. 

Monday  This  morning  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of 

Starting  two  Snake  Indians  came  to  our  Camp  they  had  nothing 
to  Trade  and  still  less  to  say  for  themselves,  before  starting  I 
sent  for  the  horses  that  were  left  yesterday  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  they  found  dead  all  were  brought  in  looking  more 
like  dead  than  alive  in  fact  nearly  two  thirds  were  found 
standing  in  the  same  place  we  left  them  we  Started  our  course 
East  over  a fine  level  plain  following  the  banks  of  the  River  we 
came  6 miles  and  encamped  on  the  same  spot  I did  last  FalT 
when  we  crossed  over  the  River  here  we  found  a Camp  of 
Snake  Indians  three  Tents  containing  five  Men  women  & 
Chilldren  it  is  not  long  since  they  left  the  Buffalo  country  have 
many  wonderful  stories  to  relate  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  what  they  say  one  thing  in  their  favour  they  appeared  to  be 
in  good  condition  this  is  certainly  more  than  can  be  said  of 
those  we  saw  this  morning  or  even  ourselves — they  had  nothing 
to  trade — towards  evening  two  of  the  Trappers  who  had  been 
some  distance  in  advance  came  in  with  nothing,  starving  for  the 
last  three  days  have  eat  nothing  but  they  have  no  encouragement 

1 Probably  ten  miles  north  of  Ontario,  Malheur  County,  Oregon.  (Sawyer.) 
See  pp.  92-3,  entries  for  October  27-30,  1825. 
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by  coming  to  the  Camp  so  to  morrow  off  again  3 Beaver  to  Day 
weather  Cold. 

Tuesday  14M.  We  started  early.  I this  morning  sent  off 
my  two  Snake  Hunters  with  each  Six  Traps  & two  Horses  on 
a Trapping  excurtion  on  the  North  side  of  the  River  I also  gave 
them  in  case  of  seeing  any  Beaver  Skins  with  the  Natives  2 
Scalping  Knives  \ doz.  Rings  \ doz.  Buttons  to  Trade  and 
20  Balls  with  Powder  to  hunt  should  they  see  animals,  so  I 
have  now  all  the  Trappers  in  motion  but  with  what  success  I 
cannot  say  our  course  this  day  Southerly  3 miles  and  S.  East 
7 when  we  encamped  on  River  au  Malheure  (unfortunate 
River)  so  called  on  account  of  property  and  Furs  having  been 
hid  here  formerly  discovered  and  Stolen  by  the  Natives — this 
is  a fine  stream  about  of  a mile  in  width  and  well  lined  with 
willows  we  are  encamped  at  its  discharge  in  the  South  Branch 
— all  my  Trappers  are  in  the  upper  part  of  this  River  and  here 
I must  wait  their  arrival  or  receive  tidings  from  them  from  their 
non  appearance  I am  inclined  to  hope  they  have  met  with 
success.  Gervaise^  Killed  two  small  Deer  this  day  from  his 
account  they  are  most  abundant  but  too  swift  for  our  poor 
hunters  this  day  3 Beavers. 

Wednesday  \^th. — The  Cold  was  severe  during  the  Night 
and  the  River  is  full  of  Floating  Ice  it  blew  a heavy  Gale  from 
the  West  during  the  night  until  midday  when  it  became  mild 
and  the  Ground  thawed  we  remain  encamp’d — in  the  evening 
four  of  the  Trappers  who  have  been  some  distance  up  this 
River  arrived  with  13  Beavers  and  report  there  are  but  few 
Beaver  in  it  in  many  parts  the  River  is  still  fast  with  Ice — the 
remainder  of  the  Trappers  will  join  us  here  to  morrow  it  is 
rather  Strange  for  in  1819  this  Stream  was  well  stocked  in 
Beaver  and  from  its  not  having  been  Trapped  since,  I had 
hopes  of  finding  some  more — of  the  Beaver  that  came  in  we 
only  received  the  meat  of  three  this  day  came  in  2 Deer  and 
14  Beavers. 

Tursday  i6th.  The  cold  last  night  very  severe  and  this 
River  nearly  frozen  over  another  night  of  cold  equal  to  the  last 

^Jean  Baptiste  Gervaise,  who  was  afterwards  a settler  on  French  Prairie,  between 
Aurora  and  Salem,  Marion  County,  Oregon.  {Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  X,  354.) 
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will  complete  it  and  our  prospects  gloomy  we  must  continue 
to  Starve  altho  we  can  at  present  little  afford  it  being  now  all 
reduced  to  Skin  and  bones  and  more  beggarly  wretched  looking 
beings  I defy  the  world  to  produce,  still  after  all  I have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  the  men  day  after  day  they  labour  in  quest 
of  food  and  Beaver  and  the  greater  part  without  a shoe  to  their 
feet  and  in  this  cold  weather  on  frozen  ground  is  far  from  being 
comfortable  or  pleasant  to  be  without,  but  at  present  it  is  an 
evil  without  a remedy.  Three  Snake  Indians  paid  us  visit  they 
came  empty  handed  and  returned  in  the  same  way  they 
complaind  of  Starvation  and  from  their  appearance  I could 
well  believe  it  but  unfortunatly  they  applied  to  a wrong  quarter 
for  assistance  however  it  was  some  consolation  to  me  to  find 
we  are  not  alone  that  Starve,  were  our  horses  in  good  condition 
in  ten  days  we  could  reach  Buffalo  ground,  but  in  their  present 
weak  state  we  cannot  go  in  less  than  25  Only  i Small  Deer  and 
not  one  Beaver. 

Friday  i yth.  About  i o oclock  we  started  our  course  during 
the  day  S.  and  by  East  distance  1 5 miles  and  encamped  on  the 
South  Branch  on  leaving  Riviere  a Malheure  we  crossed  it  and 
then  crossed  over  a long  point  of  Land  well  covered  with 
wormwood  and  sand  the  only  soil  to  be  found  in  this  River — 
we  this  day  saw  a large  Fork  on  the  North  side  commonly 
called  Payettes  River^  (it  was  in  this  1819  that  three  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  Killed  by  the  Snake  Indians  it  was  then  rich  in 
Beaver  but  now  destitute).  Shortly  after  encamping  Mr. 
McKay  and  party  arrived  with  24  Beavers  but  only  ten  of  this 
number  with  the  flesh  this  assist  us  a little — the  cold  is  severe 
and  intense  and  Ice  floating  in  the  main  Stream  what  little 
Beaver  there  is  we  cannot  take — and  while  this  weather 
continues  starve  we  must. 

Saturday  \%th.  Severe  cold  it  was  late  ere  we  started  our 
horses  many  of  them  could  scarsely  stand  this  morning. 
Grass  scarce  in  this  quarter  but  wormwood  in  abundance  our 
Course  South  four  miles  when  we  reach  sandwich  Island  River  ^ 

^ See  following  note  and  p.  91,  n.  3. 

2 Owyhee  River.  For  a brief  reference  to  the  incident  in  which  three  Sandwich 
Islanders  were  killed  see  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  260,  264. 
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so  called  owing  to  two  of  them  having  been  murdered  by  the 
snake  Indians  in  1819  this  is  from  appearance  a fine  large 
River  and  from  the  upper  parts  not  having  been  visited  is 
worthy  of  examination — on  the  North  side  of  of  the  River 
nearly  opposite  to  this  Fork  is  Reids  River^  who  was  also  with 
all  his  party  to  the  number  of  eleven  murdered  by  the  Snakes 
and  their  establishment  destroyed  this  party  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  company  subsequent  to  this  Mr.  D. 
McKenzie  made  an  establishment  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  ^ 
but  from  the  want  of  food  and  the  Natives  hostily  inclin’d  it 
was  abandoned  and  it  was  so  far  fortunate  they  did  for  two 
Canadians  were  killed  only  three  days  after,  it  is  certainly 
gloomy  to  reflect  the  number  of  lives  have  been  lost  in  this 
quarter  and  without  the  death  of  one  being  reveng’d,  not  from 
the  want  of  will  but  owing  to  circumstances  which  at  the  time 
prevented  it  and  no  opertunity  as  since  offered,  but  we  must 
hope  the  Guilty  must  suffer  both  in  body  and  mind.  Hunt 
this  day  2 Beaver  altho  50  Traps  sett  but  the  weather  is  too 
severe.  This  is  realy  a tardy  spring. 

Sunday  At  ten  we  started  following  the  South 

Branch  Course  9 miles  South  then  East  7 miles  our  route  over 
a level  country  covered  with  wormwood  and  Sand  and  very 
few  tracks  of  Deer  two  however  were  Killed  one  of  the 
Companys  horses  remained  in  the  rear  with  fatigue,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  without  food  and  marching  every  day — two 
Horses  Killed  this  day  in  the  Camp  for  food  we  encamped  late 
on  the  Banks  of  a small  Brook  two  Beaver  this  day. 

Monday  'loth.  It  was  near  midday  ere  we  started  being 
employed  from  day  break  in  quest  of  our  horses.  I began 
serously  to  apprehend  they  were  stolen,  from  the  scarcity  of 
Grass  we  give  them  full  liberty  at  night  our  course  East  6 

^ Boise  R.  See  p.  89,  n.  i. 

2 See  p.  91,  n.  2.  The  deaths  of  the  two  Canadians  occurred  in  1819. 
McKenzie,  then  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company,  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Snake  Country  and,  according  to  plan,  met  William  Kittson  at  the  head 
of  reinforcements  on  the  River  “ Skam-naugh  ” (Boise)  in  June,  1819.  Kittson’s 
party  was  attacked  on  the  way  back  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  and  two  men  were  killed. 
See  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  205  et  seq. 
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miles  S.E.  four  and  encamped  on  the  South  Branch — in  this 
days  journey  no  less  than  eleven  Horses  could  not  reach  the 
encampment  from  fatigue.  Late  in  the  evening  the  four  absent 
men  that  remained  in  River  au  Malheure  arrived  with  25 
Beaver  but  were  obliged  to  leave  four  of  their  Horses  they  give 
favourable  accounts  of  the  River:  and  say  they  would  have 
taken  double  the  number  had  not  the  Cold  been  so  great — our 
success  this  day  including  the  above  27  Beaver. 

Tuesday  'list.  From  the  low  and  weak  state  of  our  horses 
and  want  of  food  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  route  we  shall 
take  on  our  return  I this  day  carhe  to  the  determination  of 
sending  back  two  parties  with  our  weakest  Horses  to  trap  the 
Country  we  have  travelled  over  since  my  junction  with  Mr. 
McDonald  Jean  Bapte.  Gervaise  with  7 men  to  proceed  there 
and  wait  our  arrival  about  the  15  July  and  Antoine  Sylvaille 
with  5 men  to  Trap  Sandwich  Island  and  unfortunate  Rivers 
and  to  remain  in  that  quarter  untill  they  shall  receive  tidings 
from  me,^  by  this  means  in  regard  to  food  we  shall  be  fourteen 
less  and  the  Horses  they  take  with  them  will  be  enabled  to 
recruit  and  I trust  if  no  accident  should  befall  them  they  will 
make  good  Hunts  in  consequence  of  the  above  arrangment  we 

^ D.4/120,  fo.  7,  McLoughlin  to  Governoi,  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders, 
Northern  Factory,  dated  Fort  Vancouver,  July  4,  1826,  “ . . . On  the  2d  instant 
four  of  Mr.  Ogdens  Men  and  one  of  his  Indians  arrived  here  (one  of  the  Party 
is  gone  to  Walla  Walla  with  their  horses)  these  Men  separated  from  Mr.  Ogden 
on  the  2 2d  february  on  the  Snake  River  a little  above  Owhyhee  River  to  go  and 
hunt  on  River  Mallin  and  were  to  join  Mr.  Ogden  on  the  head  waters  of  Owhy- 
hee River,  but  not  being  able  to  proceed  thither,  they  shaped  their  course  for  this 
place  and  fell  on  the  Columbia  at  the  Dalles,  on  their  way  back  to  this  place  they 
discovered  a Country  abounding  in  Beaver — Selvaille  who  has  been  there  several 
years  hunting  on  this  side  of  the  Mountains  says,  the  place  they  discovered 
abounds  more  in  Beaver  than  any  he  ever  saw  before — but  they  could  not  remain 
to  hunt  and  explore  the  Country  as  their  horses  were  loaded  with  what  they  had 
taken  out  of  River  Mallin  say  about  Eight  hundred  Skins  between  five  Canadians 
and  Iroquois  and  an  Indian,  these  Men  have  already  applied  to  be  allowed  to  go 
back  and  hunt  the  Beaver  they  saw,  but  of  course  this  could  not  be  acceeded  to, 
until  we  know  what  is  determined  on  in  regard  to  the  Plans  proposed  last  year  ; 
these  Men  say  there  are  no  Mountains  by  the  Road  they  came  and  that  it  is  as 
easy  and  safe  a route  to  the  Snakes  as  could  be  desired  and  open  at  all  Seasons  of 
the  year — and  that  in  Seventeen  days  march  from  this  ordinary  marching  they 
can  go  to  where  they  saw  the  Beaver  so  numerous  . . .”. 
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did  not  raise  Camp  being  employed  in  equiping  the  Above 
with  Ammunition  and  Tobacco  altho  a number  of  Traps  in 
the  water  we  only  took  8 Beaver. 

Wednesday  'llnd.  At  an  early  hour  I started  the  rear 
Party  and  I have  only  to  add  I wish  them  success  and  that  we 
may  all  meet  again,  at  all  events  untill  we  do  meet  I shall  feel 
more  or  less  uneasy  regarding  them  it  cannot  be  otherwise 
from  the  number  of  accidents  we  have  met  with  in  this  cursed 
Country  but  situated  and  circumstanced  as  we  are  both  in 
regard  to  food  Horses  and  stated  time  we  must  reach  Fort 
Vancouver  and  apprehensive  of  our  not  making  returns 
obliges  me  to  adopt  this  plan,  let  it  be  productive  of  good  or 
Bad  there  are  no  other  alternative  left  for  us  in  our  present 
situation.  It  was  late  ere  we  started  our  Course  east  12  miles 
and  encamped  on  the  Banks  of  the  River.  We  had  Rain  last 
night  and  the  weather  mild  compared  to  some  time  past  but 
we  have  not  had  a calm  day  since  we  first  came  on  this  River 
4 Beaver — the  Country  level,  soil  sandy  no  wood  to  be  seen 
excepting  a few  Willows  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  and  not 
even  in  abundance. 

Thursday  2yd,  We  started  at  10  a.m.  our  course  on 
starting  East  3 miles  when  we  left  the  Banks  of  the  River 
from  the  high  rocks  on  both  sides  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
attempt  passing  we  ascended  some  high  Hills  our  Course  S.E. 
for  four  miles  we  then  fell  on  a fine  beaten  Track  in  fact  since 
we  first  reach’d  this  river  there  are  no  want  of  Indian  Roads 
and  from  the  number  of  old  Huts  no  doubt  in  the  Salmon 
season  no  scarcity  of  Indians  but  at  present  only  a few  starving 
wretches  to  be  seen  we  followed  the  road  seven  miles  and 
encamped  on  a small  river  destitute  of  Wood  and  very  shallow 
the  Country  on  all  sides  of  us  hilly  rocks  chiefly  of  a greyish 
colour  about  twenty  miles  to  the  Southward  of  us  we  had  a full 
view  of  a lofty  range  of  Mountains  at  present  well  covered  with 
Snow  I Beaver  from  20  Traps. 

Friday  2/s^th.  We  started  early  as  there  was  no  food  for  our 
horses  here  in  fact  it  is  suprising  to  me  they  are  not  all  dead 
constantly  marching  and  for  these  last  ten  days  living  entirely 
on  wormwood  they  are  in  consequence  becoming  very  weak 
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and  cannot  endure  such  treatment  many  days  longer,  we 
proceeded  three  miles  when  we  again  reached  the  main  Stream 
and  followed  it  in  the  hopes  of  finding  Grass  we  continued  on 
till  near  night  but  in  vain  and  encamped  without  wood  food 
for  ourselves  and  no  Grass  course  East  18  miles  it  rained  all 
night  and  the  weather  this  day  mild  but  as  usual  Windy. 

Saturday  2^th.  Stormy  weather  snow  and  Rain  but  this 
did  not  prevent  us  from  Starting,  altho  we  had  provisions  I 
certainly  would  have  prefered  remaining  in  Camp  our  course 
this  day  East  9 miles  when  we  reach  a large  Fork  called 
Bruneaus  River  a fine  Stream  but  bare  of  Wood  of  any  Kind — 
finding  two  Huts  of  Indians  we  encamped  and  some  of  the 
Trappers  started  in  quest  of  Beaver  but  returned  in  the  evening 
with  their  Traps  and  so  great  was  the  scarcity  of  brush  wood 
to  kindle  a fire  that  it  was  late  in  the  evening  ere  we  could 
collect  a sufficiency  we  found  few  Indians  here  from  whom  I 
traded  3 Beaver  for  Hoop  Knives  we  also  traded  10  pieces  of 
very  bad  salmon  2 Beaver  from  our  Traps. 

Sunday  26th.  From  the  want  of  Grass  our  horses  were  so 
scattered  that  it  was  near  12  oclock  ere  we  started  we  on 
starting  ascended  the  fork  for  i mile  course  E.S.E.  we  then 
left  and  crossing  over  a point  of  Land  again  reached  the  Main 
Stream  and  followed  it  till  late  when  we  encamped  on  a large 
Island  Isle  de  Cashe^  but  it  proved  an  unfortunate  one  to  those 
who  hid  their  property  on  it,  on  our  travels  this  day  we  saw  a 
Snake  Indian  and  as  it  so  happened  his  hut  being  near  the 
Road  curiosity  induced  me  to  enter  I had  often  heard  these 
wretches  subsisted  on  ants.  Locusts  and  small  fish  in  size  not 
larger  than  minnies  and  I was  determined  to  find  out  if  it  was 
not  an  exaggeration  of  late  travellers,  but  to  my  suprise  I 
found  it  was  the  case,  for  in  one  of  their  Dishes  not  of  a small 
size  was  filled  with  ants  and  on  enquiring  in  what  manner  they 
collected  them  in  the  morning  early  before  the  thaw  commences 
the  Locusts  they  collect  in  summer  and  store  up  for  their 
winter,  in  eating  they  give  the  preference  to  the  former  being  oily 
the  latter  not,  on  this  food  if  such  it  may  be  called  these  poor 

^ Identified  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  quadrangle  sheets  as 
Tyrrells  Island.  (Sawyer.) 
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wretches  drag  out  an  existance  for  nearly  four  months  in  the 
Year,  they  however  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  appearances 
live  contended  and  happy  and  this  is  all  they  require,  it 
appeared  rather  strange  and  the  only  reason  I can  give  for  it  is 
from  the  poverty  of  their  food  on  which  they  subsist  that  few 
or  no  chilldren  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  we  have  now  seen 
upwards  of  30  families  and  only  three  chilldren  among  them 
so  from  this  before  many  years  not  many  will  be  living  and 
ants  and  Locusts  will  again  encrease. 

Monday  2^th.  Started  at  10  a.m. — our  East  our  route  this 
day  hilly  the  Banks  of  the  river  rocky — finding  the  river  broad 
and  wishing  to  cross  to  avoid  rock  and  Stones  we  made  the 
attempt  and  succeeded  but  the  water  breast  high  some  of  our 
property  was  wet  but  we  were  fortunate  to  Keep  our  powder 
Dry  we  again  encamped  on  a large  Island^  three  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  Breadth  distance  this  day  15  miles  Weather  cold 
we  were  so  far  fortunate  we  took  10  Beavers  and  some  wild 
fowl  were  killed  and  the  freemen  traded  a broken  leg  Mare 
from  the  Indians  which  was  also  Killed  so  all  together  give  a 
meal  to  the  Camp  and  our  poor  Horses  will  also  feed  well  to 
night. 

Tuesday  i%th.  Started  at  our  usual  hour  we  found  the 
water  deep  in  crossing  the  channel  from  the  Island  to  the 
North  side  of  the  South  Branch  we  then  continued  our  route 
following  the  River  in  our  route  we  crossed  one  or  two  small 
Rivers  and  on  the  Last  we  encamped^  good  pasture  for  our 
horses  we  made  but  a short  days  journey  only  9 miles  course 
East  in  many  places  we  saw  green  grass  making  its  appearance 
vegetation  appears  to  be  much  more  advanced  on  the  North 
than  South  side  of  the  River  but  the  soil  is  the  same  nothing 
but  Sand  we  had  many  Traps  in  the  water  last  night  but 
without  success  the  cold  was  to  great  some  wild  fowl  were 
Killed  this  day. 

March  ist  Wednesday.  There  fell  during  the  night  two 
inches  of  snow  and  continued  snowing  till  late,  this  morning 

^ An  island  near  Hammett,  Idaho.  (Sawyer.) 

“Ogden  reached  this  camp  on  the  return  journey  on  May  24,  1826.  It  was 
apparently  on  either  Alkali  or  Sagebrush  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 
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the  weather  was  fine  before  we  were  ready  to  start  one  of  our 
horses  being  missing  and  from  our  seeing  two  Indians  yesterday 
on  the  Hills  I strongly  suspected  he  was  stolen  but  he  was 
found — our  Course  this  day  East  six  miles  along  the  Main 
River  where  we  were  from  its  Rocky  and  Hilly  Banks  obliged 
to  Leave  it^  and  am  informed  shall  not  soon  see  it  again  as  it  is 
hemn’d  in  on  both  sides  with  high  rocks  we  continued  our 
route  2 miles  N.  and  encamped  on  a small  Brook  here  we  found 
an  Indian  with  a horse  many  attempts  and  offers  were  made 
him  to  trade  but  all  in  vain  this  fellow  reports  Buffalo  in 
abundance  also  that  a number  ‘of  Whites,  Iroquois  and 
Canadians  are  encamped  with  them  but  no  americans,  that  they 
are  destitute  of  every  thing,  can  these  be  my  deserters  it 
appears  from  what  this  fellow  says  they  are  on  their  route  to 
F.N.  Percees  in  quest  of  supplies.  I hope  all  this  may  be  true 
but  I place  little  reliance  in  Indian  reports  only  i Beaver  this 
day  & I horse  Killed  for  food. 

Thursday  ind.  We  Started  early  our  course  on  starting 
N.E.  by  E.  for  13  miles  when  we  encamped  on  a fork  of 
Bridge  River ^ the  main  Branch  we  crossed  over  in  our  Travels 
this  day  and  from  appearances  both  contain  some  Beaver  but 
in  their  present  frozen  state  not  in  our  power  to  obtain  them 
these  are  but  small  Streams  both  well  lined  with  willows  and 
derives  its  name  from  having  a Stone  Bridge  form.ed  by  nature 
as  I did  not  see  it  cannot  pretend  to  describe  it  deer  Tracks 
were  seen  this  day  and  Mr.  McKay  started  in  pursuit  and 
returned  late  in  the  evening  having  Killed  three  Black  tail  Deer. 
I this  day  took  an  account  of  Beaver  and  Otters  taken  during 
the  Last  month  in  all  1 74  had  the  weather  been  more  favourable 
we  should  certainly  have  taken  three  times  that  number  indeed 
we  have  every  cause  to  regret  the  severity  of  this  winter  for  had 
it  been  mild  from  the  Country  we  have  seen  we  should  have  at 
Least  three  thousand  Beaver  as  far  advanced  in  our  progress 
as  we  are  at  present  and  not  one  horse  would  have  fallen  for  the 
Kettle  but  who  can  contend  against  the  elements — we  have 

^ Ogden  left  the  river  near  Glenn’s  Ferry  and  encamped  on  King  Hill  Creek, 
Idaho.  (Sawyer.) 

^ Clover  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 
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now  left  the  South  Branch  and  shall  not  again  see  it  for  some 
days  and  I have  only  to  remark  a more  barren  Country  no 
Christian  ever  travelled  over  it  is  certainly  a fine  Stream  about 
of  a mile  in  width  without  a ripple  or  rapid  from  the  Forks  of 
Burnt  River  to  our  encampment  of  the  ist  ins.  from  thence  to 
where  we  shall  again  see  it  is  one  continued  fall,  and  its  Banks 
high  and  Rocky  and  from  all  accounts  navigable  for  any  craft 
some  of  these  Falls  must  be  very  high  as  the  Salmon  cannot 
succeed  in  leaping  them — altho  the  River  is  but  barly  lined 
with  willows  from  the  number  of  Islands  which  are  well 
stock’d,  a number  of  Beaver  could  be  yet  taken  by  Trapping 
with  Canoes — the  Soil  is  grey  sand  & stoney  and  from 
appearances  nothing  ever  did  or  could  be  produced  from  it  as 
the  Heat  must  be  great  during  the  Summer  season,  it  is 
however  a valuable  River  to  the  poor  natives  as  it  supplies  them 
with  salmon.  Sturgeon  also  ascend  this  stream  in  the  Spring 
but  the  natives  kill  but  few  of  them,  they  also  take  a few 
salmon  Trout  but  I know  not  at  what  season  our  success  this 
day  2 Bea.  Traded  i Beaver  and  4 Dogs  about  a dozen  Indians 
came  to  our  Camp  we  treated  them  Kindly  and  in  return  they 
attempted  stealing  a Knife  but  being  dectected  the  Thief  soon 
disappeared  I am  really  supprised  they  do  not  steal  our  Horses 
as  they  are  noted  Horse  Thieves  so  far  however  we  have  no 
cause  to  consider  them  as  such  certainly  opputunitys  are  not 
wanting  if  they  were  so  inclin’d. 

Friday  y^d.  Mr.  McKay  started  early  and  returned  to  the 
Camp  with  the  meat  of  two  Deer  the  Wolves  had  devoured  one 
it  was  eleven  a.m.  ere  we  started  a Snake  Indian  Volunteered  to 
Guide  us  which  offer  as  it  costs  nothing  I excepted  of — our 
Course  due  East  1 5 miles  when  we  reach  River  Malade  Sickly 
River  and  encamped  this  River  a fine  large  Stream  derives  its 
name  from  the  Beaver  living  on  a poisoning  Root,  formerly  in 
1 8 1 9 all  who  eat  of  the  Beaver  taken  here  were  seriously  111,  the 
upper  part  of  this  River  I saw  last  falF  is  well  wooded  with 
Poplar  and  Aspin  and  the  eating  of  the  Beaver  taken  there  is 
attended  with  no  bad  effects  and  from  its  being  bare  of  wood 
in  this  quarter  Beaver  must  subsist  entirely  on  Roots  there 

^ See  p.  87. 
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appears  to  be  a few  still  remaining  here  but  from  the  Ice  being 
strong  enough  to  pass  over  our  Camp  there  are  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  any.  The  cold  was  this  day  and  yesterday  very 
severe  and  the  snow  appeared  to  encrease  here  we  have  six 
inches  all  this  is  not  in  favour  of  our  horses  Mr.  McKay  Killed 
another  Deer  on  our  route  this  day  It  is  almost  incridible  the 
number  we  saw  this  day  both  Black  tail  and  White  tail  the 
former  larger  in  size  than  the  latter  but  at  this  season  miserably 
poor  only  skin  and  bone  but  in  our  present  situation  most 
exceptable  to  us  all  2 Beaver  this  day  & traded  6 dogs. 

Saturday  \th.  So  great  was  the  cold  last  night  that  our 
horses  remained  in  Camp  all  night  not  one  attempting  to  go 
in  search  of  food  in  consequence  of  the  Cold  and  the  hopes  of 
Killing  a few  Deer  and  refreshing  our  horses  we  did  not  raise 
Camp  I sent  three  men  to  Trade  about  three  miles  from  this 
at  an  Indian  Camp  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Dogs  if  any.  In  our 
travels  yesterday  tho  at  a considerable  distance  we  could 
distincly  hear  the  roaring  of  the  lower  Falls^  were  my  horses  not 
so  poor  curiosity  would  have  led  me  to  take  a view  of  them 
1 5 Deer  were  Killed  to  Day  of  this  number  Mr.  McKay’s  share 
amounts  to  ten  so  we  shall  begin  to  live  again  we  certainly 
require  it.  The  Traps  sett  yesterday  were  fast  in  the  Ice. 

Sunday  ^th.  We  remained  in  Camp — and  sent  for  the 
Deer  Killed  yesterday  all  who  have  any  hopes  of  Killing  Deer 
started  at  Day  break  the  Cold  still  severe — two  Beaver  taken 
this  day  but  no  one  will  venture  to  eat  them  altho  many  are  in 
want  of  food  the  meat  of  the  Deer  came  to  the  Camp  in  all  20 
in  number  the  Wolves  had  devoured  part  of  two. 

Monday  6th.  We  made  preparations  to  Start  this  morning 
but  it  was  I P.M.  ere  all  the  horses  were  found  and  the  weather 
being  very  stormy  and  cold  severe  we  did  not  venture  to  move 
I sent  the  young  lads  hunting  and  they  returned  in  the  evening 
having  Killed  three  they  are  from  all  accounts  most  numerous 
here  at  this  season  but  I cannot  pretend  to  say  they  do  not 
change  quarters  during  the  year  it  may  be  the  same  with  them 
as  Buffalo  from  appearances  they  are  most  numerous  here  but  at 
what  season  I cannot  say  the  Snake  Indians  say  in  April  & May 

^ Lower  Salmon  Falls.  (Sawyer.) 
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but  remain  not  longer  when  they  travel  again  Eastward  one 
Beaver  from  12  Traps — the  Cold  to  severe  for  taking  Beaver. 

Tuesday  ^th.  At  ^ past  ten  a.m.  we  started  the  Cold  severe 
our  Guide  informed  us  we  have  a long  point  of  Land  to  cross 
and  we  shall  not  again  see  the  South  Branch  before  three  Days, 
so  far  as  I could  observe  the  River  appears  to  take  a bend  to  the 
Southward — our  course  this  day  1 5 miles  when  we  encamped 
in  a dreary  Plain  covered  with  wormwood  but  little  Grass  for 
our  horses  and  four  inches  of  Snow  this  will  enable  us  to  drink 
our  road  this  day  hilly  and  Stony  as  we  were  encamping  the 
wind  blew  fresh  from  the  North  West  with  Snow  and  if  it 
should  continue  we  shall  not  easily  find  our  Horses  one  of  the 
Co.  remaind  this  day  on  our  road,  reduced  to  Skin  and  Bone 
and  Lame  i Beaver  this  morning. 

Wednesday  %th.  A more  stormy  night  seldom  or  ever  as 
man  experienced  and  it  continued  without  abating  till  late  in 
the  Day,  and  our  Horses  were  not  all  found  before  the  sun  sett 
so  even  had  the  weather  permitted  we  could  not  have  started, 
there  fell  five  inches  of  snow  and  as  the  weather  is  more  mild 
I am  in  hopes  we  shall  have  fair  Weather  to  morrow,  and 
certainly  require  it  this  has  been  a severe  winter  and  I presume 
has  never  been  experienced  in  this  country,  our  horses  as 
suffered  for  it  one  third  dead  and  I have  truly  felt  it — a winter 
voyage  to  the  Snake  Country  may  be  and  is  by  some  considered 
a Trip  of  Pleasure  but  from  what  I have  experenced  the  two 
last  winters  I am  of  a different  opinion  and  by  what  route  it 
can  be  undertaken  without  serious  loss  I am  at  a loss  to  decide, 
by  the  Flat  Head  Country  you  have  enimies,  with  Starvation 
if  you  have  no  hunters  to  depend  on,  by  the  route  we  came  this 
year  allowing  every  second  man  to  be  a hunter  if  the  winter 
be  mild  or  severe  Starve  you  must — if  optional  with  me  I 
should  prefer  Starting  in  October  from  Fort  Nez  Percees  with 
good  Horses  not  such  trash  as  were  given  to  me  last  Fall  and 
40  days  provisions  I am  of  opinion  an  expedition  might  succeed 
without  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Killing  horses  for 
Food — by  the  route  pointed  out  for  our  return  accross  Land  to 
Fort  Vancouver  I can  at  present  say  nothing  but  from  the 
Gentlemens  reports  who  came  accross  last  Fall  I fear  the 
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distance  is  by  far  to  great  for  our  horses,  but  if  in  our  power 
we  shall  make  the  attempt — altho  the  men  were  searching  all 
day  two  horses  could  not  be  found. 

Thursday  ()th.  We  did  not  start  till  1 1 a.m.  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  two  horses  but  did  not  succeed  Mr.  McKay  started 
with  two  men  in  quest  of  them  and  joined  us  late  in  the  evening 
without  success  our  Course  E.S.E.  when  we  encamped  in  the 
Plain  distance  15  miles  road  bad,  snow  ten  inches  deep 
wormwood  in  abundance  no  Grass  on  route  this  day  we  met 
with  two  women  and  three  Chilldren  endeavouring  to  secret 
themselves  and  shortly  we  discouvered  an  old  Man  hid  on 
hearing  us  coming  they  had  abandoned  their  all,  to  save 
themselves  they  had  nothing  at  their  hut  but  a small  stock  of 
Ants  and  a few  W\\<\  prickly  Pears  more  wretched  looking  beings 
I never  beheld.  Mr.  McKay  in  his  travels  this  day  Killed  3 
antelopes  very  exceptable  Late  in  the  evening  my  two  snake 
hunters  who  left  me  on  the  fourteenth  Febuary  arrived  their 
luck  had  not  been  great  23  Beavers  hunt  and  6 Traded  the 
Snakes  stole  i horse  and  2 Traps  from  them  by  their  Trip  then 
loss  is  greater  than  their  gain  this  Beaver  was  taken  in  Reids 
River. 

Friday  loth.  Our  hunters  started  early  in  hopes  of  finding 
Red  Deer  (Elk)  and  at  10  a.m.  we  started  our  course  E.S.E. 
7 miles  East  3 and  E.S.E.  2 when  hearing  a number  of  Shots 
I encamped,  expecting  our  hunters  had  met  with  success  but 
they  all  returned  in  the  evening  having  Killed  only  i young 
Elk  but  many  were  wounded  but  will  do  us  little  good  upwards 
of  100  were  seen  in  our  travels,  this  day  with  the  Glass  we 
could  see  the  Hills  of  the  River  but  at  a great  distance  in  our 
road  at  times  this  day  our  horses  were  sinking  Knee  deep  in 
snow  and  at  intervals  Knee  deep  in  Mud  it  was  with 
considerable  trouble  and  late  in  the  evening  before  nine  of 
them  reached  the  encampment  no  Beasts  ever  stood  in  more 
need  of  repose  than  they  do  but  until  we  find  food  for  man  and 
horse  they  must  proceed. 

Saturday  nth.  We  did  not  start  till  late  some  of  our 
horses  being  missing  our  hunters  however  started  at  sun  rise 
if  they  do  not  meet  with  luck  will  not  return  this  day  Messrs. 
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McKay  & Dears  accompanied  them  our  Course  this  day  East 
15  miles  when  we  encamped  snow  considerably  diminished 
the  weather  warm  two  of  the  hunting  party  who  Started  early 
in  the  morning  joined  us  in  the  evening  they  had  fallen  in 
with  two  Snake  Indians  with  two  horses  loaded  with  Buffalo 
Meat  they  traded  a sufficiency  to  make  a meal  for  four  they  also 
found  three  Horses  and  a Colt,  the  latter  they  were  in  the  act 
of  Killing  but  this  I prevented  as  it  would  eventualy  occasion 
us  trouble  and  expence,  no  doubt  the  ower  of  the  Horses 
cannot  be  far  distant  the  remainder  of  my  fresh  meat  I delivered 
to  my  men  there  are  some  in  the  Camp  who  have  now  been  four 
days  without  food. 

Sunday  I'lth.  Early  in  the  morning  a Snake  Indian  well 
mounted  and  equally  well  armed  with  Gun  and  arrows  arrived 
in  quest  of  his  horses  he  had  been  two  days  in  search  of  them 
they  were  restored  to  him  we  started  at  10  a.m.  our  Guide 
giving  us  hopes  we  would  this  day  again  reach  the  South 
Branch  God  grant  it  and  that  we  may  be  once  more  able  to  sett 
our  Traps  our  Course  this  day  E.  and  by  South  12  miles  when 
we  reach’d  the  River  unfortunatly  still  fast  with  Ice  but  from 
appearances  it  cannot  last  long  but  every  day  to  us  at  this 
season  is  of  consequence  to  us  Messrs  McKay  & Dears  joined 
us  they  had  only  Killed  three  Antelopes  did  not  see  the  track 
of  a Red  Deer  but  Antelopes  by  hundreds  the  Snake  Indian 
whose  horses  we  found,  with  his  family  join’d  us  and  intends 
following  us  how  far  I cannot  say,  being  a Plain  Snake  his 
knowledge  of  the  Country  may  be  of  service  to  us  hereafter 
this  fellow  traded  with  me  a bale  of  dried  Meat  for  which  I 
paid  him  double  its  value  two  Scalpers,  for  the  last  two  days 
accross  the  plains  the  road  was  stony  and  the  Country  Rocky 
but  little  Snow  here,  but  water  in  abundance  all  over,  in  our 
encampment  we  could  distincly  hear  the  roaring  of  the  Falls ^ 
below  us,  I presume  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant,  we  are 
now  encamped  within  a hundred  yards  where  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company  2 traders  lost  a man  by  the  upsetting  of  one  of  their 

^ Twin  Falls,  or  possibly  Shoshone  Falls.  (Sawyer.) 

2 This  reference  is  presumably  to  Antoine  Clappine,  one  of  the  members  of 
W.  P.  Hunt’s  overland  party  of  181 1-12  from  St.  Louis  to  Astoria.  Clappine 
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Canoes  and  I do  not  think  we  can  be  far  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  Blackfeet  Killed  one  of  my  Party  last  spring^  if  the 
Americans  have  not  visited  that  place  since  I left  we  surely 
shall  find  Beaver  and  Buffalo  there. 

Monday  The  horses  were  all  found  near  the 

encampment  this  morning  and  appear  to  have  fed  well  Messrs. 
McDonald  McKay  and  Dears  with  12  men  and  our  snake 
Indians  started  in  quest  of  Elk  and  I remained  to  bring  on  the 
Camp  our  course  this  day  N.E.  & by  E.  7 miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  River  when  hearing  nearly  one  hundred  shots  on 
all  Sides  I encamped  the  river  is  well  stocked  in  Islands  on  the 
South  side  a large  Fork  appears  well  lined  with  Willows  but 
still  fast  with  Ice  and  as  it  has  not  been  trapped  for  the  last 
seven  years  I presume  must  now  be  rich  in  Beaver,  on  the 
South  side  the  Mountains  appear  very  lofty  and  well  covered 
with  snow  late  in  the  evening  our  hunting  Party  arrived  their 
success  1 3 Elk  of  this  number  Mr.  McKay  Killed  5 so  we  have 
now  food  for  some  time  and  to  morrow  we  shall  collect  our 
meat  look  out  for  Grass  for  our  horses  and  give  them  a Days 
repose  I had  this  day  a distant  view  of  the  tree  Noles  (Butes)^ 
nearly  in  a N.W.  direction  I could  also  plainly  discover  a lofty 
range  of  mountains  from  which  sickly  river  takes  its  rise  by 
ascending  that  river  for  two  Day  our  route  accross  the  Plains 
would  have  been  much  shorter  but  but  at  this  season  the  snow 
would  not  have  addmitted  of  our  passing  that  way  Mr. 
McKay’s  horse  took  fright  and  could  not  be  found  he  was  seen 
amongst  a herd  of  Elk  we  apprehend  he  is  lost  to  morrow 
search  will  be  made  for  him  i Otter  Shot  this  day. 

Tuesday  i^th.  We  had  a night  of,  rain,  hail,  and  Thunder, 
very  loud  with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  which  continued 
without  Cessation  till  near  Midday  and  this  appears  to  have 

was  drowned  at  the  place  named  “ Caldron  Linn  ” or  the  “ Devil’s  Scuttle  Hole  ” 
(probably  half  way  between  American  and  Shoshone  Falls)  on  October  28, 
1 81 1.  See  Washington  Irving,  Astoria;  or  Enterprise  Beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (London,  1836),  II,  and  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade 

of  the  Far  tVest,  I,  190— i,  197. 

^ A reference  to  Antoine  Benoit,  who  was  killed  on  April  8,  1825.  See  p.  34. 

^ See  p.  3 1,  n.  3. 
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carried  off  two  thirds  of  the  Ice  we  started  early  our  Course 
N.E.  by  E.  7 miles  and  finding  grass  for  our  Horses  we 
encamped  a party  started  in  quest  of  Mr.  McKays  horse  a 
number  went  off  for  meat  Killed  yesterday  and  all  returned 
in  the  evening,  the  Horse  found  I seperated  the  Meat  amongst 
all  I realy  believe  never  did  men  eat  with  better  appetites, 
many  did  not  go  to  bed  ’till  midnight  a few  Traps  were  sett  the 
water  rising  fast  no  hopes  of  taking  Beaver  weather  very  mild 
and  nearly  all  the  Snow  melted,  our  horses  sunk  Knee  deep  in 
mire  but  as  the  Soil  is  sandy  I trust  we  shall  soon  have  fine 
roads. 

Wednesday  \^th.  We  remain’d  in  Camp  our  Traps  gave 
us  two  Beaver  during  the  night  the  water  rose  two  feet 
perpendicular  and  this  day  three,  so  while  this  continues  we 
cannot  expect  to  take  Beaver — had  all  our  Furs  air’d  and  a 
number  of  green  Skins  dried  our  horses  are  feeding  well  and 
every  one  appears  cheerful  compared  to  months  past  we  shall 
soon  find  Buffalo  and  Beaver  I trust  also. 

Thursday  1 6M.  We  started  early  our  course  north  1 2 miles 
and  encamped  the  river  clear  of  Ice  smooth  water  a few  Islands 
to  be  seen  water  rising  fast — road  very  fatiguing  for  our  poor 
Horses,  mud,  water,  and  Snow,  some  Traps  sett  but  no  hopes 
of  success  The  River  and  Islands  are  all  well  lined  with  willows. 
Shortly  after  we  encamped  it  commenced  raining  and  continued 
till  night  4 Beaver  taken  this  day  miserably  lean,  this  if  we  stood 
in  need  of  proof  is  a convincing  proof  that  they  have  experienced 
a severe  winter  in  this  quarter. 

Friday  i^th.  The  weather  fine  mild  and  clear  at  10  a.m. 
we  started  Mr.  McKay  off  a hunting  our  course  this  day  N.  3 
miles  E.N.E.  8 when  we  encamped  indeed  from  the  low  state 
of  our  horses  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  altho  I wish’d  to 
advance — a Plain  Snake  Indian  joined  us  and  informed  us 
Buffalo  were  near  at  hand  I gave  the  call  to  start  in  pursuit  and 
with  the  Assistance  of  Indian  horses  two  were  Killed  our 
horses  two  low  for  Buffalo  runing  Mr.  McKay  Killed  4 Elk 
near  the  Camp  the  meat  of  which  was  brought  into  Camp 
we  could  obtain  little  or  no  information  from  the  Snake 
Indian. 
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Saturday  i %th.  A violent  snow  Storm  all  night  which 
continued  all  day  weather  cold  what  a change  since  yesterday 
we  did  not  attempt  to  move  Some  of  the  men  started  with 
Traps  but  the  violence  of  the  weather  obliged  them  to  return 
The  Snake  Indian  who  arrived  yesterday  started  this  day 
The  villian  in  going  off  discovered  a woman  belonging  to  our 
Camp  near  at  hand  collecting  wood  he  forcibly  threw  her  on 
the  ground  and  pillaged  her  of  some  Beads  and  other  Ornaments 
she  had  on  her  leather  dress,  this  fellow  we  shall  not  see  again 
2 Beaver  from  20  Traps. 

Sunday  i^th.  One  of  our  horses  being  missing,  it  was 
late  ere  he  was  found  and  before  we  started,  our  Course  E.N.E. 
three  miles  here  the  River  makes  a considerable  bend  when  we 
attempted  to  cross  a long  Point  we  succeeded  at  the  expence 
of  our  horses  mine  could  not  reach  the  encampment  with  there 
small  Loads  it  was  and  as  been  to  be  all  along  most  distressing 
to  see  the  low  and  weak  state  of  our  horses  this  day  nothing  can 
exceed  the  bad  state  of  the  Roads  sinking  to  their  Bellies  in 
mire  and  at  times  wading  Knee  deep  in  water  the  last  seven 
miles  E.  & by  S.  when  we  again  reached  the  main  Stream  on 
the  opposite  side  we  saw  a Fork  commonly  called  Raft  River 
I advanced  a short  distance  and  encamped.  We  saw  a number 
of  Black  and  Long  Tail  Deer  on  our  travels  this  day  but  none 
were  Killed  2 Beaver  the  Weather  Cold  but  fine. 

Monday  loth.  Snow,  Hail  and  Rain  all  night  and  continued 
without  ceasing  till  Midday  I started  all  hands  early  in  quest 
of  wood  (willows)  to  make  a canoe  to  cross  the  River  and  try 
our  Traps  in  Raft  River  I sent  two  men  with  their  Traps  to 
examine  it  and  they  report  favourably  we  nearly  completed  the 
frame  of  our  canoe  about  30  Indians  paid  us  a visit  they  report 
that  a party  of  Americans^  & Iroquois  are  not  more  than  three 
days  march  from  us  from  what  I can  understand  near  the  spot 
were  one  of  my  party  was  Killed  last  spring  ^ if  this  be  the  case 
which  I have  no  cause  to  doubt  our  hunts  are  damn’d  we  may 
now  make  provision  and  return  empty  handed  and  in  lieu  of 

^ For  the  movements  of  William  Ashley’s  trappers  during  1825—26  see  Dale, 
Ash/ey-Smith  Explorations,  p.  160  et  seq. 

^ Antoine  Benoit.  See  p.  34. 
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our  returns  being  equal  to  last  year  they  will  be  far  less  indeed 
our  only  dependence  in  now  entirely  on  those  who  remained 
behind  and  their  numbers  are  by  far  too  few  to  expect  many 
we  shall  at  present  commence  Trapping  this  fork  and  then 
seek  provisions  with  my  discontented  party  I dread  meeting 
with  the  Americans,  that  some  will  attempt  desertion  I have 
not  the  least  doubt  after  the  sufferings  they  have  endured  can 
it  be  otherwise  from  this  to  Blackfoot  River,  this  stream  is  at 
present  well  lined  with  snake  Indians  preparing  to  descend  to 
avoid  the  Blackfeet  Indians — towards  evening  they  left  us 
promising  to  return  to  morrow  to  trade  but  from  appearances 
they  appear  to  be  very  independant  of  our  Goods  being  nearly 
all  well  armed  and  well  Stocked  in  Ammunition  Knives  & Iron 
works — part  of  these  supplies  obtained  last  Summer  from  the 
Fort  Nez  Perces  Indians  and  the  remainder  from  the  Americans 
they  have  not  a Beaver  Skin  amongst  them  2 Beaver  this  day 
truly  we  advance  slowly  in  taking  Beaver. 

Tuesday  list.  Snow  all  night  and  rain  during  the  day  we 
completed  our  Canoe  but  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  its 
drying  about  100  Indians  came  to  see  us  they  brought  little 
or  nothing  to  trade  Elk  or  Deer  skins  they  demanded  Horses 
or  Kettles  one  Horse  was  traded  from  them  miserably  poor 
which  cost  20  Skins,  not  many  Years  since  a horse  could  have 
been  obtained  for  a Knife  or  Axe,  this  is  the  effects  of  Iroquois 
remaining  with  them  to  be  independant  of  them  for  years,  they 
might  again  be  taught  to  barter  on  equal  terms,  but  at  present 
we  cannot.  6 Beaver  and  i Otter  taken  this  day,  two  men 
crossed  over  on  a Raft  this  day  to  sett  their  Traps  far  or  near 
the  men  could  not  find  wood  to  make  a Raft  or  many  more 
would  have  crossed  over.  I trust  we  shall  all  tomorrow. 

Wednesday  12nd.  We  this  day  made  every  preparation  to 
cross  over  but  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  after  making  the 
attempt  We  were  obliged  to  desist.  I however  succeeded  in 
sending  all  our  Trappers  accross  and  we  have  this  night 
upwards  of  100  Traps  sett  but  the  cold  weather  gives  us  no 
great  hopes  of  success.  The  snake  Camp  which  was  encamped 
about  a mile  ahead  of  us  began  to  move  about  sun  rise  and 
continued  passing  untill  night  I presume  not  less  than  400 
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heads  and  nearly  double  that  number  of  horses  all  loaded  with 
Buffalo  Meat,  this  camp  is  now  bound  to  sickly  River  to  work 
roots  and  at  the  salmon  season  will  all  resort  to  the  Falls  and  in 
the  Fall  will  return  to  winter  at  the  Buffalo  and  this  is  the  life 
they  lead  year  after  year  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  however  are  fast 
diminishing  their  numbers  and  before  many  years  all  will  be 
Killed  two  of  the  principal  Chiefs  paid  us  a visit  they  are  well 
dressed  and  comported  themselves  decently  before  taking 
their  departure  I made  them  each  a present  of  a Knife  and  an 
awl  not  only  on  account  of  our  safty  but  in  regard  to  our  absent 
men  for  whose  safty  I feel  more  or  less  uneasy,  they  certainly 
promise  fair  and  also  to  Kill  Beaver  I made  several  attempts 
to  engage  one  of  the  Chiefs  to  accompany  me  but  could  not 
succeed  as  they  are  to  meet  the  Fort  Nez  Perces  Indians  at  the 
entrance  of  Burnt  River  to  trade,  two  young  men  Volunteer’d 
but  I have  not  as  yet  accepted  their  offer  we  commenced  last 
night  guarding  our  Horses  and  this  is  the  first  time  since  we 
left  the  River  of  the  Falls  we  are  now  in  a Country  of  danger 
and  altho  our  Horses  are  reduced  to  Skin  and  Bones  it  cannot 
be  avoided.  From  this  Camp  the  men  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  two  Horses  and  considering  the  value  they  lay  on 
their  property  tolerably  reasonable  our  Success  this  day  9 Beaver 
to  morrow  I trust  this  number  will  be  doubled. 

Thursday  At  day  light  we  started  to  cross  over 

Souls,  Property,  and  Horses  and  succeed  about  3 p.m.  but 
unfortunately  one  of  our  fleetest  horses  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Freemen  was  drowned  this  to  the  owner  at  this  season  was  a 
most  serious  loss  but  in  this  ill  fated  Country  we  are  all  more 
or  less  subject  to  meet  with  reverses  it  snow’d  the  greater  part 
of  this  day  and  this  with  the  cold  weather  will  certainly  weaken 
our  horses,  another  camp  of  Indians  are  on  the  move  on  this 
side  of  the  River  four  of  them  paid  us  a visit  these  fellows  we 
had  no  trouble  to  trade  with  having  succeeded  in  trading  i 
Mule  2 Appechemons  and  a deer  Skin  at  a most  reasonable 
rate  we  are  to  see  their  Camp  to  morrow  and  they  promise  to 
trade,  our  Success  this  day  13  Beaver  many  Traps  missed 
and  some  of  the  Beaver  taken  were  left  in  the  water  three 
Traps  lost. 
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Friday  i^th.  We  raised  Camp  this  day  and  retraced  back 
our  Steps  to  the  entrance  of  Raft  River  here  at  a short  distance 
from  us  we  saw  another  Snake  Camp  about  200  Tents  it 
appears  these  fellows  have  spent  their  winter  with  the  Americans 
and  from  their  own  accounts  have  made  peace  with  them  this 
I am  inclin’d  to  belive  is  the  case  as  they  have  received  an 
American  Flag  and  appear  pleased  and  contented  with  the 
reception  they  have  received  from  them,  they  have  a number  of 
American  Knives  and  trinkets  amongst  them  but  all  their  Fire 
Arms  except  one  Rifle  have  come  from  our  quarter  altho  not 
more  than  1 00  men  came  to  our  Camp  they  had  sixty  Guns  and 
ammunition  appears  not  to  be  scarce  amongst  them  and  they 
appear  eager  to  obtain  more,  the  Chiefs  four  in  number  came 
into  my  Tent.  I received  them  Kindly  they  promise  fair,  but 
they  are  too  well  known  to  trust  out  of  sight,  as  it  was  this 
Camp  that  destroyed  Mr.  Ried  & Party,  our  Sandwich 
Islanders,  ten  Americans  and  pillaged  our  freemen  two  years 
since,  by  signs  and  the  assistance  of  our  Interpreter  they 
informed  me  the  American  Camp  consisting  of  Twenty  five 
tents  were  encamped  on  Bears  River  and  it  is  a month  since 
they  separated  with  them,  but  could  not  inform  what  course 
they  intended  steering  this  Spring,  this  differs  widly  with  the 
information  I recived  from  the  Snake  Camp  on  the  North  side 
of  the  River  and  as  I did  not  see  a single  article  of  american 
property  with  them  I am  inclined  to  believe  they  did  not  see 
them  of  course  I think  we  ought  to  loose  no  time  in  ascending 
the  Main  Stream  and  secure  what  Beaver  may  be  there  we 
can  on  our  return  Trap  this  Stream  which  bids  fair  to  give  a 
few  Beaver  two  more  of  our  Traps  again  lost  this  can  scarcly 
be  avoided  from  the  willows  being  so  small  other  Kind  of  wood 
none  to  be  seen,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we  could  collect  a 
sufficiency  to  cook  our  food  no  want  of  wild  hemlock  here  and 
some  dread  of  being  III  the  Beaver  have  certainly  a Strange 
taste  different  from  any  I have  ever  eaten  we  have  this  day  36 
Beaver  & i Otter. 

Saturday  Slight  Rain  last  night  our  horses  all  safe 

this  morning  one  of  the  Canadians  serously  111  attributed  to 
the  Beaver  Meat  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a violent  pain 
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in  his  Loins  and  from  thence  his  head  and  shortly  after  entirely 
lost  all  motion  of  his  Limbs,  he  is  now  nearly  recovered  by 
drinking  pepper  and  powder  mixed  in  water,  for  nearly  four 
hours  he  suffered  great  pain  the  Snake  Camp  began  to  move 
early  this  morning  and  continued  untill  night  and  there  is  still 
upwards  50  Tents  remaining  I had  not  the  most  distant  Idea 
that  the  Snake  Tribe  were  half  so  numerous  so  far  we  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  Plain  Snakes  so  called  from  their  living  on 
Buffalo  those  we  have  seen  are  known  by  the  name  of  lower 
snakes  and  their  Lands  being  the  different  Forks  we  passed  on 
our  way  up  the  South  Branch  one  half  of  their  Tribe  seldom 
go  to  the  Buffalo  or  to  any  Establishment,  but  the  Plain  Snakes 
said  to  be  a 1000  men  go  annually  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
not  only  with  the  view  of  Trade  but  to  steal  Horses.  From 
what  I can  see  of  the  Lower  Snakes  I would  not  hesitate  to  say 
their  numbers  are  not  less  than  1500  men  independant  of 
women  and  Chilldren,  they  are  far  from  being  too  well  provided 
in  horses  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  as  the  Black  Feet  steal 
great  numbers  from  them,  however  they  retaliate  in  Kind  on 
the  Plain  Snakes  whenever  opportunity  offers,  the  two  Camps 
we  have  now  seen  may  have  about  150  Guns — we  had  hopes 
the  Snakes  would  have  gone  off  without  stealing  our  Traps 
but  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  without  taking  some 
and  the  Beaver  a few  more,  all  those  near  at  hand  are  safe  in 
the  Camp,  they  certainly  will  make  an  attempt  on  our  horses 
but  they  are  well  guarded  by  Day  and  Night  still  I feel  uneasy 
about  them — we  have  indeed  sustained  a serious  loss  in  Traps 
this  day  no  less  than  13  of  this  number  three  by  chains  3 
Stolen  by  the  Natives  and  the  remainder  by  the  Bouys — our 
success  this  Day  45  Beavers  and  Otters. 

Sunday  26th.  Weather  Cloudy  and  Cold  gave  orders  to 
raise  our  Traps  and  prepare  to  morrow  to  ascend  the  South 
Branch — however  Strange  it  may  appear  but  it  is  a fact  that 
since  Europeans  have  visited  and  resorted  to  this  Country  not 
one  has  yet  ascended  the  Main  Stream  on  the  South  side  from 
this  Fork  to  Black  foot  Hill  or  River  the  Snakes  inform  me  we 
shall  find  two  Forks  that  have  never  yet  been  Trapp’d  and  are 
well  stocked  in  Beaver  if  this  be  true  and  the  americans  have 
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not  seen  them  we  are  safe.  I now  feel  most  anxious  to  see  these 
Rivers,  for  we  cannot  at  all  times  rely  on  the  information  we 
receive  from  Indians,  I have  often  been  deceived  by  them, 
both  in  this  country  and  else  where  to  morrow  we  shall  start 
our  horses  have  had  some  rest  here  and  have  had  Grass  in 
abundance  but  they  still  look  and  are  miserable  all  the  Indians 
have  raised  Camp  with  the  exception  of  four  who  intend  to 
follow  us — some  of  the  Trappers  have  slept  out  and  are  to  be 
here  to  morrow  early  our  hunt  this  day  24  Beavers  and  i 
Traded  from  the  Snakes  for  a Scalper  which  from  appearance 
I strongly  suspect  has  been  stolen  from  the  Americans,  but  as 
it  is  the  only  one  they  traded  I may  be  mistaken  6 of  our 
Trappers  absent. 

Monday  i^th.  All  the  Trappers  with  the  exception  of  6 
who  sent  a man  to  inform  me  they  would  join  me  to  morrow 
came  in  with  their  Traps  their  success  not  great  at  10  A. M. 
we  started  our  course  this  day  E.  by  N.  3 miles  N.E.  1 1 miles 
when  we  encamped  on  the  South  Branch,  on  leaving  our 
encampment  to  Shorten  our  road  we  cross’d  over  a point  of 
Land  we  had  a hilly  road  and  a small  River  to  cross  which 
from  its  overflowing  its  banks  we  lost  some  time  in  crossing, 
the  lower  part  of  this  River  very  Rocky  not  the  least 
appearance  of  Beaver  Mr.  McKay  ascended  it  some  distance 
and  found  i Beaver  Lodge  on  our  return  we  shall  examine 
it,  some  traps  sett,  water  rising  fast.  Grass  scarce  Wormwood 
in  abundance — soil  sand — a few  willows  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River  we  saw  a few  Islands  in  the  River  10  Beaver  and  i 
Otter  from  our  Traps. 

Tuesday  28/^.  We  started  at  10  A.M.  our  course  this  day 
N.E.  15  miles  when  we  reach  the  Falls  commonly  know  by  the 
name  of  the  American  Falls,  they  are  not  high  I presume  the 
Fall  may  be  on  the  North  side  about  ten  feet  perpendicular  on 
the  South  side  little  or  no  Fall  in  fact  I presume  in  high  water 
Craft  of  any  size  might  go  down  with  safty — we  advanc’d 
about  a mile  and  encamped,  here  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the 
River  as  a fine  appearance  many  Islands  to  bee  seen — all  our 
Traps  sett — tracks  of  Indians  seen  supposed  Blackfeet  we  are 
now  in  their  territories  and  with  our  awkward  hands  we 
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cannot  take  to  many  precautions — our  6 absent  men  joined  us 
from  the  rising  of  the  water  last  night  no  Beaver  were  taken 
either  by  them  or  us  to  Day  42  Beaver. 

Wednesday  At  the  break  of  day  the  morning  watch 

called  us  to  Arms.  Blackfeet  ! ! resounded  from  one  end  of 
the  Camp  to  the  other  the  Horses  were  scarcly  secured  when 
they  were  in  sight  and  advanced  slowly  singing,  but  not  with 
a bad  intention,  their  Bows  unstrung  and  their  cases  on  their 
Guns  we  advanced  to  receive  them,  when  the  Chief  came 
forward  and  presented  his  hand  I was  rather  supprised  to 
reconize  an  old  accquaintance  of  mine  in  this  Chief  they  were 
soon  seated  and  requested  to  smoak,  they  informed  me  that 
they  left  the  Sascatchewan  in  December  last  and  were  in  quest 
of  the  Snake  Camp  to  Steal  Horses,  they  discovered  our  men 
last  night  but  from  its  being  late  did  not  venture  to  come  to 
the  Camp,  the  truth  is  they  found  our  horses  too  well  guarded 
for  had  they  not  been  we  should  not  have  seen  them  or  our 
Horses  this  morning,  we  are  now  fully  convinced  of  our  being 
in  a country  of  danger  This  party  consists  of  80  Men  and  no 
doubt  as  usual  with  them  their  reserve  party  amounts  to  20 
Men  and  cannot  be  very  far  distant,  they  are  but  poorly  arm’d 
only  15  Guns  with  scarcely  any  ammunition  and  Bows  and 
arrows  scarce  amongst  them  If  rascals  are  deserving  of 
reward  they  certainly  are  from  the  distance  they  come  in  quest 
of  Horses  and  Scalps  well  may  the  Snakes  dread.  These 
fellows  remained  about  our  Camp  all  day  many  of  our  Traps 
were  not  visited  and  those  near  at  hand  were  all  brought  into 
Camp  late  in  the  evening  the  reserve  camp  of  Piegans  made 
their  appearance  in  all  10  men  and  two  women  every  precaution 
taken  with  our  horses  for  the  night  so  as  to  keep  them  snug  To 
day  10  Beaver. 

Thursday  30//^.  It  was  12  o’clock  ere  all  the  Pagans  started 
in  quest  of  the  Snakes,  they  left  in  our  Camp  one  sick  man  and 
two  Women  we  then  raised  Camp  our  Course  N.N.E.  9 miles 
and  encamped  at  a small  River  nearly  at  its  discharge  in  the 
South  Branch  this  Stream  is  unknown  to  any  of  our  Party  here 
it  is  well  lined  with  Willows,  if  rich  in  Beaver  we  have  got  to 
discover,  the  appearance  around  us  looks  favourable  for 
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Beaver  no  flats,  the  Main  Branch  nearly  6 miles  from  us  and 
between  this  space  nearly  a dozen  Channels  all  well  lined  with 
Willows  and  Aspin  all  our  Traps  are  in  the  Water  but  from  the 
late  hour  we  encamped  are  very  crowded,  and  still  from  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  Water  I have  no  great  hopes  of  success 
6 Beaver  and  i Otter. 

Friday  31^/.  The  Trappers  at  an  early  hour  started  to  visit 
and  sett  their  Traps  we  did  not  raise  camp  We  this  day  near  at 
hand  saw  the  winter  encampment  of  the  Snake  Camp  we 
counted  no  less  than  40  Horses  that  died  during  the  Winter 
in  this  quarter  for  even  at  present  in  the  low  grounds  there  is 
still  snow  remaining  the  snakes  informed  me  they  had  four 
feet  of  Snow  here  which  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their 
Horses  however  unfortunate  we  have  been  with  ours  had  we 
been  here  we  probably  have  lost  all  so  we  ought  not  to  complain. 
27  Beavers  which  complete  our  first  Thousand  and  leaves  us 
two  to  commence  the  second,  this  is  inderpendant  of  what  was 
taken  by  Mr.  McDonald’s  Party  prior  to  my  joining  him,  ’tis 
for  the  severe  season  we  have  experienced  is  so  far  well  and  I 
have  still  hopes  with  my  absent  men  if  no  accident  should 
befall  them  we  shall  reach  Fort  Vancouver  with  three  thousand 
and  this  is  certainly  as  many  as  we  can  expect  but  as  many 
more  will  be  thankfully  received. 

April  \st  Saturday.  We  experienced  a Stormy  night  and 
at  Daylight  the  call  from  the  Guard  was  given  to  Arms  we 
were  soon  out  and  soon  after  seven  men  came  to  our  Camp 
Fort  Nez  Perces  Indians  who  have  been  passing  their  winter 
with  the  Flat  Head  Camp  and  left  them  40  days  since,  these 
fellows  are  in  quest  of  the  Snakes  to  steal  horses  and  appear 
rather  disappointed  to  find  the  Piegans  before  them,  they  gave 
us  no  news  The  poor  Snakes  appear  as  not  long  to  be  troubled 
with  their  Horses,  for  I do  not  think  these  fellows  will  return 
without  making  an  attempt  if  not  on  theirs  probably  some  from 
us  We  had  showers  of  Rain  Hail  and  Snow  during  the  Day. 
I sent  two  men  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  this  small  River 
we  are  now  encamped  on  but  from  the  State  of  the  Water  they 
could  not  ascertain  if  there  were  Beaver  or  not  but  on  my 
return  we  shall  examine  it,  the  Water  rose  last  night  ten  inches 
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perpendicular  and  our  success  consequently  not  great  only 
19  Beavers. 

Sunday  2nd,  The  Traps  being  collected  we  raised  camp 
crossed  over  the  River  the  water  Deep  and  we  had  some 
difficulty  to  secure  our  Powder  it  is  certainly  a most  excellent 
precaution  having  it  in  Kegs  but  most  injurious  to  our  horses 
sides  but  of  two  evils  we  must  choose  the  least,  for  certainly 
without  Powder  in  this  dangerous  Country  we  should  soon 
loose  our  Scalps  our  Course  4 miles  N.N.E.  and  then  5 miles 
N.E.  when  we  encamped  on  a fine  large  Fork  commonly  called 
Portneuf’s^  Fork  in  our  travels  this  day  our  first  four  miles  was 
over  a low  Swampy  Country  so  much  so  we  could  not  find  a 
Spot  to  encamp  this  obliged  us  to  go  farther  than  we  intended, 
a finer  Country  for  Beaver  was  never  seen  and  not  only  in 
appearance  but  in  reality,  we  shall  certainly  on  our  return  pass 
some  nights  here — when  I trust  the  waters  will  have  subsided. 
I should  suppose  we  are  nearly  two  miles  from  the  South 
Branch  and  at  least  ten  Channels  between  us,  and  all  stocked 
in  Beaver  to  morrow  we  shall  endeavour  to  cross  over  this  Fork, 
select  an  encampment  suitable  for  our  Horses  and  defence  and 
put  our  Traps  in  motion,  and  if  the  War  Tribes  do  not  oblige 
us  to  abandon  this  quarter  I hope  we  will  do  well  but  dear 
bought  experince  teaches  me  we  can  never  succeed  at  least  all 
who  attempted  to  bring  out  returns  have  fail’d,  returns  to 
meet  expectations  I allude  to : some  part  of  the  Country  is  still 
deserving  of  attention  but  there  [are]  difficulties  to  encounter 
few,  no  not  one,  at  a distance  can  form  any  Idea  off  To  day  27 
Beavers  and  2 Otters  two  Traps  lost  by  Chains. 

Monday  yrd.  Early  in  the  morning  I sent  men  to  discover 
a Fording  Place  and  they  returned  having  succeeded  in  finding 
two  but  the  water  Deep — we  raised  Camp  and  proceeded  down 
the  Stream  for  one  mile  and  crossed  over,  some  of  the  Furs 
were  wet  the  Powder  escaped  having  carried  it  accross  there 
was  too  much  water  to  risk  it  this  detained  us  till  late  we 
advanced  three  miles  in  a N.N.W.  direction  and  encamped, 
we  also  cross’d  over  two  Forks  that  discharges  into  Portneufs 

^ Ogden  had  been  on  the  headwaters  of  this  river  in  April  of  the  previous  year. 
See  p.  38 
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River  and  the  latter  discharges  into  the  South  Branch  about 
9 miles  below  Blackfoot  Hill^  from  our  present  encampment 
we  are  not  more  than  two  miles  from  Benoits  grave  who  was 
Kill’d  there  at  this  season  last  year  altho  late  ere  we  encamped 
all  the  Traps  were  put  in  the  water  and  if  the  water  should  not 
fall  or  rise  we  may  probably  take  a few  Beaver  to  morrow — a 
large  herd  of  Buffalo  were  seen  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Camp  but  none  were  Killed.  The  Weather  very  unsettled 
rainy  and  Cold  To  day  29  Beavers — one  of  the  Nez  Percees 
shot  off  two  of  his  fingers  from  his  gun  going  off  accidently  he 
certainly  had  a most  narrow  escape  we  had  the  wound  washed 
and  dress’d  and  I presume  this  fellow  will  not  venture  to  return 
with  his  Friends  but  add  one  man  to  our  number  he  suffers 
greatly  and  no  doubt  will  so  for  some  time  the  Nez  Perces 
Indians  do  not  intend  leaving  us  ere  the  Piegans  return  from 
their  Horse  Thieving  expedition. 

Tuesday  j^th.  We  had  certainly  a stormy  rainy  night  and 
the  Same  during  the  day  with  snow  at  intervals  Mr.  McKay 
started  with  a party  to  Kill  Buffalo  few  were  Kill’d  miserably 
poor  Blackfeet  Indians  were  seen  near  the  Camp  but  soon 
secreted  themselves  we  may  keep  strict  watch  to  night,  these 
villians  appear  determined  to  watch  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  a few  of  our  horses — the  non  arrival  of  the  Peigans  who 
left  us  at  the  americans  Falls  induces  us  to  suppose  they  have 
not  been  successful  We  have  this  day  taken  40  Beaver  and  i 
Otter. 

Wednesday  ^th.  A more  boisterous  night  we  have  not 
experienced  this  season  and  altho  the  night  was  very  dark  our 
horses  are  all  safe  this  morning.  The  Trappers  atribute  to  the 
badness  of  the  weather  their  ill  success  this  day,  showers  of  rain 
all  day,  very  cold  and  weather  unsettled,  to  day  20  Beavers. 

Thursday  6th.  We  raised  camp  our  course  East  3 miles 
N.N.E.  4 miles,  when  we  encamped  on  the  same  Fork  of 

^ There  is  no  Blackfoot  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  in  which  the  party 
was  operating  at  this  time.  On  modern  maps  there  are  Blackfoot  Mountains  at 
some  distance  to  the  north-east  and  away  from  the  river.  The  best  guess  is  that 
Ogden’s  Blackfoot  Hill  is  the  eminence  on  the  river  known  today  as  Ferry  Butte. 
(Sawyer.) 
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Portneufs  River  we  left  this  morning,  here  we  have  fine  level 
Plains  on  both  sides  of  us  and  the  Mountains  rather  distant 
from  us  Buffalo  appear  numerous  all  started  in  quest  of  them, 
as  we  are  now  about  commencing  our  Provisions  for  our  return 
at  this  early  season  we  ought  to  be  looking  for  Beaver  but  we 
must  endeavour  to  reach  Fort  Vancouver  at  the  appointed 
time  Some  Meat  brought  into  Camp  one  of  the  hunters  was 
nearly  surrounded  by  a war  party  and  had  a very  narrow  escape. 
The  Non  arrival  of  Mr.  McKay  and  one  of  the  men  makes  me 
feel  very  uneasy.  Strict  guard  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
for  our  security  to  morrow  a party  will  Start  in  quest  of  Mr. 
McKay  some  of  the  Trappers  Started  with  their  Traps  but 
returned  early  finding  nothing. 

Friday  ^th.  Started  men  early  this  morning  in  quest  of 
Mr.  McKay  and  man,  about  10  oclock  they  all  arrived  in 
safty,  he  had  a narrow  escape  they  saw  the  enemy  at  a distance 
and  had  full  time  to  conceal  themselves  so  far  well,  shortly 
after  four  of  the  Party  who  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Snake 
Horses  arrived,  by  their  accounts  they  have  been  as  far  as  the 
Falls  and  could  not  overtake  them,  and  starvation  obliged  them 
to  return  26  of  their  Party  have  continued  on  they  also  informed 
us  they  had  seen  the  track  of  a War  Party  near  by  this  must  be 
the  Party  seen  last  night  I may  now  saftly  say  we  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  enemies  if  we  escampe  them  with  our  lives  and 
Horses  we  shall  certain  be  very  lucky  very  little  done  this  day 
towards  our  progress  home  being  obliged  to  Keep  on  our 
Guard  only  i Beaver. 

Saturday  %th.  Early  this  morning  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
Starting  upwards  of  100  Indians  came  to  our  Camp  amongst 
the  number  there  were  many  strange  faces  that  we  did  not  see 
before  we  did  not  allow  them  to  come  to  near  our  Camp  many 
of  those  fellows  well  armed  but  I believe  not  overstocked  in 
ammunition  they  informed  us  they  intended  following  us  and 
seperate  from  us  to  morrow  I certainly  wish  we  were  saftly 
delivered  from  them  for  while  they  remain  with  us  we  can  do 
nothing  either  in  adding  to  our  Stock  of  Beaver  or  Provisions. 
5 Beaver  taken  many  of  the  Traps  sett  one  of  the  Trappers  was 
again  pursued  by  the  Blackfeet  these  rascals  will  not  allow  us 
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to  remain  quiet  untill  an  example  be  made  of  some  of  them, 
some  meat  brought  into  the  Camp  to  day  it  will  be  dried  for 
our  Jorney  home. 

Sunday  <^th.  Some  of  our  men  off  in  quest  of  Buffalo  and 
others  in  quest  of  Beaver  40  Blackfeet  were  seen  near  the 
Camp  9 came  to  the  Camp  we  did  not  allow  them  to  enter 
Traded  their  horse  slings  from  them  and  they  soon  disappeared. 
About  10  oclock  we  were  suprised  by  the  arrival  of  a Party  of 
Americans  and  some  of  our  deserters  of  last  Y ear  2 8 ^ in  all  if  we 
were  suprised  at  seeing  them  they  were  more  so  at  seeing  us 
from  an  Idea  that  their  threats  of  last  year  would  have  prevented 
me  from  again  returning  to  this  quarter,  but  they  find 
themselves  mistaken  They  encamped  at  a short  distance  from 
our  Camp  all  quiet — with  the  assistance  of  the  Glass  we  could 
observe  Blackfeet  Indians  scattered  about  the  Hills  watching 
our  motions.  5 Beaver. 

Monday  loth.  The  second  watch  gave  us  a start  from  our 
beds  Mr.  McKay  having  fired  on  an  Indian  who  was  detected 
in  the  act  of  stealing  a horse  I am  not  of  opinion  this  fellow  will 
make  another  attempt  The  Strangers  paid  me  a visit  and  I 
had  a busy  day  in  settling  with  them  and  more  to  my  satisfaction 
and  the  Companys  than  last  Year  we  traded  from  them  93 
Large  and  small  Beaver  and  2 Otters  seasoned  Skins  at  a 
reasonable  rate  and  we  received  81^  Beavers  in  part  payment 
of  their  debts  due  to  the  Company  also  two  notes  of  hand  from 
Mr.  Montour  for  his  Balance  Gabriel  Prudhommes  and  Pierre 
Tevanitogans  also  we  secured  all  the  Skins  they  had  From 
what  I could  observe  our  deserters  are  already  tired  of  their 
New  Masters  and  from  their  manner  I am  of  opinion  will  soon 
return  to  their  old  employers  they  promise  to  reach  the  Flat 
Heads  this  Fall,  I cannot  conceive  how  the  Americans  can 
afford  to  sell  their  Beaver  so  as  to  reap  profit  when  they  pay  S3 
per  lib.  for  coarse  or  fine  but  such  is  the  case  and  Goods 
proportionably  cheap  our  hunt  to  Day  1 5 Beaver. 

Tuesday  i \th.  It  was  late  this  morning  ere  we  started  and 
seperated  from  the  American  Party  they  ascended  the  Stream 
and  we  descended.  Goddin’s  Son  having  requested  permission 
1 See  pp.  49-54,  and  p.  143,  n.  i. 
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to  join  his  father  and  being  a worthless  useless  scamp  I gave 
him  his  liberty  he  having  paid  his  Debt  in  full  the  Americans 
having  advanced  three  Beaver  Skins  to  make  up  the  number 
Young  Finlay  has  joined  our  Camp  not  worth  more  than  we 
have  lost,  a Canadian  by  name  Launge  has  also  joined  us  with 
his  Traps  and  Horses  in  appearance  a decent  looking  Man, 
so  far  well,  not  one  of  our  Party  appeared  the  least  inclined  to 
leave  us  not  even  a hint  was  given,  so  much  to  their  Credit  if 
our  last  years  Party  had  comported  themselves  equally  well 
we  should  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  Columbia  with  such  miserable  returns  we  encamped  at 
Sun  Sett  on  the  same  Fork  we  ascended  on  the  8 th  as  we  had 
no  hopes  of  finding  Buffalo  or  Beaver  by  following  the  same 
course  the  Americans  are  taking — the  weather  is  now  warm 
and  vegetation  is  advancing  fast  but  still  we  find  little  or 
nothing  for  our  horses  to  feed  on  they  have  now  been  the  last 
four  days  without  food  and  are  in  consequence  very  low  14 
Beaver  to  Day. 

PVednesday  I'lth.  We  started  early  our  course  W.S.W. 
12  Miles  when  we  encamped  near  Blackfoot  Hill — some 
Traps  sett  15  Buffalo  Killed  no  Beaver  this  day. 

Thursday  13//^.  We  remained  in  Camp  to  Dry  our 
provisions — the  greater  part  of  our  Traps  sett — the  Piegan 
Chief  with  eight  followers  joined  our  Camp  yesterday  they 
have  not  met  with  success  on  their  Expedition  this  day  the 
seven  Nez  Percees  left  us  on  their  return  to  the  Flat  Head 
Camp,  by  them  I wrote  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Columbia^  they 
certainly  stand  a chance  of  loosing  their  Scalps  ere  they  reach 

^ Ogden’s  letter  has  not  been  traced.  The  only  references  found  to  its 
contents  are  : (i)  D. 4/1 20,  fo.  7,  McLoughlin  to  Governor,  Chief  Factors  and 
Chief  Traders,  Northern  Factory,  dated  Fort  Vancouver,  July  4,  1826  ; “ . . . 
Mr.  Ogden  writes  in  his  letter  of  5th  [sic]  April  last,  that  it  is  possible  some  of  his 
Men  who  deserted  last  year  will  go  this  Fall  to  the  Flatheads  . . .”,  and  (2)  ibid., 
fo.  8d.,  same  to  same.  Fort  Vancouver,  July  16,  1826,  “ . . . Mr.  Ogden  suggests 
in  his  letter  of  April  last  the  propriety  of  sending  an  Officer  with  an  Outfit  to 
follow  the  Flatheads,  but  I am  afraid  this  would  be  running  too  great  risks  as  the 
Flatheads  hunt  on  the  East  side  of  the  Mountains,  if  a party  of  Americans  fell  on 
our  people,  there  would  be  a chance  of  our  people  being  taken.  . . I send  you 
a Map  of  Mr.  Ogden’s  route.”  The  map  has  not  been  traced. 
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their  destination  the  Piegan  Chief  will  leave  us  to  morrow,  he 
tells  us  we  cannot  be  to  much  on  our  guards,  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  War  Parties  To  day  8 Beaver. 

Friday  \\th.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Piegan  Chief  and 
Party  left  us  with  the  exception  of  a few  trifling  articles  they 
stole  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  behavour  while  with 
us,  to  the  Chief  I gave  | lb.  Tobacco  this  gratuity  can  do  no 
harm  but  may  be  of  advantage  to  us  hereafter  from  them  we 
traded  a Beaver  Robe^  containing  2 Skins,  we  Started  late  and 
began  to  descend  the  South  Branch  finding  Grass  for  our 
Horses  and  some  appearance  of  Beaver  we  encamped,  we  are 
now  commencing  our  journey  home  with  not  more  than  half 
the  provisions  we  require  but  to  obtain  more  at  present  we 
cannot,  we  starved  coming,  and  may  expect  to  meet  with  the 
same  fare  on  our  return,  but  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
season  in  our  favour — here  the  main  Branch  is  divided  into 
three  large  channels  well  covered  with  wood  Poplar  and 
Willows  two  thirds  of  our  Traps  sett  we  had  a Canoe  made 
yesterday  which  the  Trappers  will  as  we  descend  find  very 
usefull  To  day  15  Beavers. 

Saturday  \^th.  Weather  mild  strong  wind  from  the  South 
we  did  not  raise  Camp  with  the  hopes  of  taking  a few  Beaver 
here  the  Piegans  have  sett  fire  to  the  Plains  in  all  directions 
probably  they  wish  to  destroy  us  by  fire  but  I am  of  opinion 
it  is  to  collect  all  together  and  then  make  an  attempt  either  on 
us  or  others,  we  have  this  day  taken  25  Beavers  and  4 Otters 
and  some  of  our  Traps  on  account  of  the  wind  the  Trappers 
could  not  cross  over  to  visit. 

Sunday  i6th.  I had  intended  raising  Camp  but  from  the 
violence  of  the  wind  could  not  reach  our  Traps  and  were 
obliged  to  remain,  the  few  Traps  seen  gave  us  but  little,  many 
were  hurried  in  Sand,  owing  to  carelessness  of  the  Horse 
guard  we  had  a narrow  escape  from  Fire  fortunatly  for  us  it 
was  discovered  in  time  and  extinguish’d,  many  of  the  men  are 

^ I.e.,  coat  beaver.  See  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  V,  E.  E. 
Rich  (ed.),  Minutes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  i6yi—y4  (Toronto,  The 
Champlain  Society,  1942,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society, 
1942),  p.  8n.,  and  III,  310  n. 
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most  careless  with  Fire,  and  I am  only  suprised  some  accident 
as  not  befallen  us  3 Beaver  and  4 Otters. 

Monday  iqth.  We  raised  Camp  descending  the  Stream, 
distance  6 miles  and  encamped,  the  greater  part  of  our  Trappers 
sett  their  Traps,  but  from  the  present  state  of  the  water  with 
little  hopes  of  success:  we  have  grass  here  in  abundance  for 
our  Horses,  which  they  greatly  require  as  they  have  a long 
Journy  to  perform  weather  calm  and  very  sultry,  our  success 
this  day  29  Beaver  and  i Otter. 

Tuesday  18/^.  We  remained  in  Camp  Heat  encreasing 
fast  and  the  River  rising  equaly  so;  Blackfeet  seen  near  at 
hand  but  did  not  attempt  coming  near  the  Camp — pursuit 
was  made  after  them,  but  in  vain,  i Red  Deer  Killed  this  day 
also  31  Beavers. 

fVednesday  i^th.  We  raised  Camp  this  morning  course  E. 
distance  4 miles  and  encamped  on  Portneuf’s  River,  this 
Stream  on  the  upper  part  we  had  some  difficulty  in  fording  and 
from  the  present  State  of  the  Water,  we  shall  have  some  trouble 
to  recross  it;  our  Hunt  to  Day  28  Beaver. 

Thursday  'loth.  We  raised  Camp  sending  men  to  discover 
a fording  place  we  descended  untill  we  reach  near  its  discharge 
in  the  South  Branch  and  succeeded  in  Crossing  it  without 
injuring  the  Property  and  encamped.  Shortly  after  I sent  off 
Payette  & 4 men  to  go  examine  the  River  we  were  encamped 
on  the  30  ultimo  and  see  if  there  be  Beaver  in  it  or  not,  untill 
his  return  I am  not  determined  what  course  to  take,  one  of  our 
Snakes  discovered  fresh  tracks  of  Blackfeet,  and  as  a convincing 
proof  brought  us  a shoe  full  of  Blood,  from  which  he  infers  the 
fellow  as  been  wounded,  but  by  whom  we  know  not,  and  are  at 
a loss  to  conjecture.  2 Bulls  Killed  also  17  Beaver. 

Friday  list.  Rain  during  the  night  fair  this  day  about 
midday  Payette  and  Party  returned  but  without  success  altho 
the  River  is  well  lin’d  with  Willows  not  the  least  appearance  of 
Beaver  so  we  can  have  no  hopes  there  we  must  now  proceed 
to  Raft  River  and  there  try  our  luck  we  have  nothing  this  day 
only  4 Beaver. 

Saturday  iind.  Last  night  the  Guard  informed  me  that 
three  half  Breeds  of  our  Camp  were  on  the  eve  of  deserting. 
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measures  were  soon  taken  to  prevent  them  by  securing  their 
Horses  and  Arms,  it  appears  they  wish  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
Flat  Head  Camp,  this  morning  they  again  made  an  effort  to 
start  in  company  with  three  Snakes  who  have  been  with  us  this 
some  time  past,  finding  they  were  bent  on  going  I deprived 
them  of  their  Horses,  Traps,  Arms,  and  Blankets,  this  however 
at  the  time  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  them,  I left  two  men 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  then  raised  Camp,  we  advanced 
six  miles,  and  my  men  not  overtaking  us  I suspected  those  rascals 
might  attempt  pillaging  them,  I returned  with  two  men  and 
soon  overtook  them  it  appears  they  did  not  relish  the  Idea  of 
performing  the  Journey  on  foot  and  had  resolved  to  follow  us 
and  the  three  Snakes  have  continued  their  Journey  without 
them  we  will  however  require  to  watch  these  Scamps  for  some 
time  one  of  them  for  his  impudence  received  a drubbing  from 
me,  we  encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  American  Falls  we 
have  now  left  the  waters  of  Portneufs  River  and  altho  not  so 
productive  as  we  had  cause  to  expect  we  must  not  Complain, 
the  Trappers  who  started  at  day  light  did  not  return  untill  dark 
having  sett  40  Traps  with  the  assistance  of  Rafts,  with  Canoes 
some  Beaver  might  be  taken  out  of  the  different  Channels  here, 
but  not  in  the  present  state  of  the  Water  which  is  now  rising 
fast  2 Beavers. 

Sunday  'lyrd.  I had  intended  starting  this  morning  but  it 
was  3 P.M.  ere  the  Trappers  arrived  and  their  Success  17 
Beavers  we  have  only  ten  Traps  sett,  so  no  great  hopes  for 
to  morrow  many  of  the  Traps  missed  the  water  having  risen 
10  Inches  perpendicular,  the  weather  Cloudy  and  Cold  all 
Day,  our  horses  appear  to  be  regaining  vigour. 

Monday  i\th.  Weather  cold  for  the  season  we  started  early 
and  encamped  in  our  encampment  of  the  27th  ultimo  few 
Traps  sett  some  Bulls  seen  this  day  and  two  Killed  also  2 
Beaver. 

Tuesday  We  were  rather  suprised  to  see  the  ground 

covered  with  Snow  this  morning  there  fell  nearly  two  inches 
during  the  night — before  raising  Camp  two  men  started  with 
their  Traps  for  Riviere  au  Cayeuse^  but  I do  not  think  they  will 

^ Rock  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 
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reach  it  in  time  to  sett  their  Traps  we  proceeded  on  to  a small 
River  we  crossed  over  on  the  27  ultimo  and  encamped  2 Bulls 
and  7 Beaver  taken  and  Killed  this  day,  it  is  almost  incredible 
the  number  of  Craw  Fish  we  took  in  this  River  sufficient  to 
give  all  a good  meal  which  all  appeared  to  relish  on  this  Stream 
which  is  not  more  than  3 miles  in  length  we  found  one  Beaver 
Lodge  and  the  water  very  warm. 

Wednesday  16th.  It  snowed  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
and  continued  by  Squalls  during  the  Day  we  started  early  in 
our  travels  this  day  we  saw  large  herds  of  Buffalo  some  were 
Killed  towards  evening  we  reach  Raft  River  about  six  miles 
higher  up  than  when  we  left  it  here  we  found  some  of  our 
Trappers,  they  had  reach’d  the  River  too  late  to  sett  their 
Traps  one  of  them  in  crossing  over  the  River  lost  4 Traps  and 
with  them  nearly  his  life.  We  had  certainly  a hilly  country 
our  success  to  day  8 Beaver  we  have  now  the  upper  part  of  this 
River  to  hunt  from  appearances  it  looks  well  and  well  lined  with 
Willows  but  no  one  can  say  if  rich  in  Beaver  or  not. 

Thursday  'i^th.  Early  this  morning  we  raised  Camp  one  \ 
of  the  Party  remained  with  me  to  bring  up  the  Horses  and  the 
remainder  in  quest  of  Beaver  and  Buffalo  now  that  we  shall 
soon  leave  the  latter  many  recollect  their  sufferings  last  winter 
and  being  fully  warn’d  not  to  depend  on  me  are  exerting 
themselves  to  procure  a stock  for  their  Journey  home  which 
will  now  soon  commence.  Tracks  seen  this  day  of  six  men 
also  fire  at  a great  distance  no  doubt  Horse  Thieves  either 
Piegans,  or  Snakes,  10  Bulls  and  Cows  Killed  also  17  Beaver — 
our  Course  this  day  S.E.  by  E.  distance  14  miles  when  we 
encamped,  from  the  number  of  Beaver  dams  and  the  high  state 
of  the  Water  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  an  encampment 
and  wood  to  dry  our  Meat  the  Willows  being  very  small,  the 
Country  we  travelled  over  to  day  level  with  Sandy  Soil,  and 
covered  with  small  wormwood  not  very  abundant  and  the 
hills  on  both  sides  appear  equally  barren  not  a tree  to  be 
seen. 

Friday  i^th.  In  the  morning  early,  men  were  sent  for  the 
Meat  Kill’d  yesterday  and  returned  late  in  the  day  with  the 
exeption  of  one  animal  they  could  not  find — Some  of  the 
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Trappers  came  in  they  report  not  favourable  in  regard  to  Beaver 
but  Buffalo  in  abundance.  I had  certainly  bouyed  myself  up 
with  hopes  we  should  have  found  Beaver  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  River  as  it  had  not  been  visited  for  the  last  seven  years  by 
Trappers.  Every  appearance  of  Bad  Weather  our  success  this 
day  23  Beavers. 

Saturday  2^th.  We  did  not  raise  Camp  having  too  much 
meat  on  hand  to  dry  about  10  oclock  Messers  McKay 
McDonald  and  Dears  with  two  men  Started  in  quest  of  Buffalo 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  party  went  in  quest  of 
Beaver  about  Midday  we  had  Thunder  hail  and  rain  which 
continued  nearly  all  the  night,  and  it  was  1 1 oclock  at  night  the 
hunters  arrived,  drenched  with  Rain  and  freezing  with  Cold 
1 2 Buffalo  were  Kill’d  of  this  number  6 comes  to  our  share  if 
the  wolves  should  not  destroy  them  ere  we  reach  them  it  is 
almost  incridable  the  number  seen  by  the  Hunters,  if  Beaver 
could  be  found  in  proportion  to  the  Buffalo  seen  this  day  we 
would  have  cause  to  be  pleased,  that  the  privations  and  anxiety 
we  have  suffered  would  be  well  repaid  but  at  present  I regret 
to  say  my  hopes  are  by  no  means  sanguine  our  Success  this  day 
amounts  to  26  Beaver  and  2 Otters. 

Sunday  2,0th.  From  the  violence  of  the  Storm  during  night 
one  third  of  our  horses  were  found  this  morning  at  some 
distance  from  the  Camp  so  far  fortunate  for  us  no  Thieves  near 
us  altho  the  weather  cold  and  Stormy  we  raised  Camp  our 
course  S.E.  & by  E.  nine  miles  when  we  encamped  we  had  some 
trouble  with  our  horses  owing  to  the  number  of  Swamps  in  fact 
we  were  obliged  to  return  Back  our  steps  2 miles  ere  we  could 
find  an  encampment  shortly  after  I sent  four  men  with  seven 
horses  for  the  Meat  and  at  Midnight  they  returned  with  the 
Meat  of  only  three  animals  having  lost  a horse  with  his  load 
and  two  Cows  they  could  not  find  only  4 of  the  Trappers  came 
in  with  1 2 Beaver. 

Monday  i st  May.  At  daybreak  men  were  sent  in  quest  of  the 
lost  horse  after  searching  for  him  for  some  time  they  returned 
to  the  Camp  without  him,  in  collecting  the  Horses  to  raise 
Camp  one  of  the  men  found  him  drowned  in  a Swamp  about  60 
yards  from  the  Camp,  this  is  a valuable  horse  lost  to  the 
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Company  his  equal  we  had  not  nor  perhaps  ever  will  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a Fording  Place  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  wetting  2 Packs  in  reaching  the  West  side  of 
the  River  in  safty  we  then  advanced  4 miles  and  encamped  here 
we  found  good  pasture  for  our  horses  and  wood  to  Dry  our 
meat  which  it  greatly  requires  Weather  clear  but  very  cold  and 
Windy  To  day  our  Trappers  came  in  with  43  Beavers. 

Tuesday  'ind.  This  day  commenced  with  a violent  Storm 
of  Rain  & Snow  which  continued-  without  abating  till  near 
midday  and  in  consequence  but  few  Traps  were  visited,  for  the 
last  three  days  the  men  have  suffered  greatly  from  cold  naked 
and  scarcely  three  of  them  a pair  of  Shoes  to  their  feet,  they 
are  really  miserable  wretched  looking  beings  still  considering 
their  situations  few  or  no  complaints  to  be  heard,  this  bad 
weather  retards  our  drying  Meat  but  as  there  is  still  a few 
Beaver  in  this  quarter  we  loose  no  time  by  it — a party  of  men 
were  to  have  started  to  examine  a small  Fork  but  the  Cold 
weather  has  prevented  them  from  going — for  the  first  time  last 
night  since  the  Watch  commenced  one  fourth  of  the  Party  gave 
their  Horses  full  liberty,  those  of  the  Company  were  strictly 
watched  by  day  as  well  as  night  and  untill  we  leave  the  Blackfoot 
Country  I am  determined  not  to  venture  in  giving  them  a 
Chance  of  Stealing  them  From  a few  Traps  visited  we  obtained 
1 3 Beavers  those  at  a distance  the  Trappers  did  not  visit. 

Wednesday  yd.  The  bad  weather  still  continues  without 
any  abatement  untill  near  Midday  when  the  sun  again  made 
its  appearance  and  all  hands  lost  no  time  in  drying  their 
Provisions  which  they  greatly  require  From  our  Traps  this 
day  23  Beavers  this  part  of  the  River  is  now  nearly  Cleared  and 
must  look  for  more  elsewhere  the  time  is  passing  away  rapidly 
and  we  are  not  advanced  in  our  returns. 

Thursday  ^th.  This  morning  at  Daylight  I sent  off  four 
men  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  this  River  if  there  be  any 
Beaver  if  not  we  shall  steer  our  course  up  a Fork  to  the  right 
they  are  to  return  tomorrow  and  I must  wait  their  arrival  here 
we  had  a fine  warm  day  all  have  been  busily  employed  with 
their  Provisions  our  Traps  gave  us  but  7 Beaver. 

Friday  yh.  In  the  morning  early  we  made  every  preparation 
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for  Starting  but  it  was  I2  P.M.  ere  the  party  of  yesterday 
returned  they  reported  favourably  of  the  River  of  this  they 
gave  us  a convincing  Proof  having  sett  20  Traps  taken  12 
Beaver  and  missed  8,  on  hearing  this  news  all  the  Trappers 
started  we  followed  with  the  Camp  our  Course  South  6 miles 
and  encamped  at  a Small  brook  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  range  of 
Mountains,  it  is  this  range  of  Mountains  that  divide  the 
Columbia  and  Spanish  waters^  Tracks  seen  of  Indians  not  of  a 
recent  date  supposed  to  be  Snakes  In  the  afternoon  the 
weather  became  overcast  and  every  appearance  of  a rainy  night 
4 Beavers. 

Saturday  6th.  We  allowed  our  horses  to  feed  an  hour  and 
at  6 oclock  Started  to  overtake  our  Trappers  Our  course  S.E. 
1 1 miles  and  South  i our  route  was  over  a hilly  and  Stoney 
country  bare  of  Wood  and  at  i oclock  we  again  reached  the 
Main  Branch  of  Raft  River  here  also  we  found  part  of  our 
Trappers  their  success  not  great  from  the  rising  of  the  water 
we  encamped  in  time  to  save  our  property  from  getting  wet 
for  shortly  after  the  Rain  commenced  which  continued  for  two 
hours  when  it  began  to  Snow  and  continued  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  many  of  the  Trappers  came  in  almost  froze  and 
without  setting  their  Traps  naked  as  the  greater  part  are  and 
destitute  of  Shoes  it  is  suprising  to  me  how  they  can  resist  and 
to  their  Credit  be  it  said  not  a murmur  or  Complaint  do  I hear 
such  men  as  these  are  well  worthy  of  following  Franklin,^  for 
they  certainly  are  now  are  well  inured  to  suffering  two  thirds  of 
them  without  a Blanket  or  any  shelter  and  have  been  so  for  the 
last  6 months  to  Day  34  Beaver  and  i Otter — water  rising  fast 
and  no  hopes  for  to  morrow. 

^ An  error.  The  watershed  of  the  Spanish  or  Colorado  River  is  far  to  the 
eastward. 

2 Captain  John  Franklin,  R.N.,  whose  explorations  of  1819-22  and  1825-27 
from  Coppermine  River  eastwards  and  westwards  delineated  a large  part  of  the 
north  coast  of  America.  Cf.  H[udson’s]  B[ay  Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  X,  E.  E. 
Rich  (ed.).  Part  of  a Dispatch  from  George  Simpson  Esqr.  Governor  of  Ruperts 
Land  to  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  London  March  i, 
i82g.  Continued  and  Completed  March  24  and  June  5,  i82g  (Toronto,  The 
Champlain  Society,  1947,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Record  Society, 

i9+7)>  P-  39- 
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Sunday  ^th.  Weather  fine  the  Snow  has  again  disappeared 
but  the  Hills  are  still  white  and  the  Snow  in  the  Mountains  do 
not  as  yet  appear  to  have  diminished,  the  Spring  commenced 
early  but  is  still  backward  and  I seriously  apprehend  that 
Gervais’  party  would  have  Met  with  considerable  loss  of  time 
in  crossing  the  Mountains  the  Trappers  at  an  early  hour 
Started  for  their  Traps  and  returned  in  the  evening  with  23 
Beaver  they  took  1 1 more  but  from  the  weak  state  of  their 
horses  they  remain  for  to  morrow.  Three  of  the  party 
seriously  111  atributed  to  the  Beaver  Meat  which  from  the 
scarcity  of  wood  on  the  Banks  of  the  River  and  quantity  of 
wild  hemlock  on  which  we  have  convincing  proofs  they  subsist 
on  I have  no  cause  to  doubt  occasions  their  Illness  they  were 
all  seised  nearly  in  a simalar  manner  by  violent  pains  in  their 
head  and  limbs  one  in  particular  suffered  most  excruciating 
pains  and  at  times  almost  despaired  of  his  life  by  the  assistance 
of  pepper  towards  evening  they  recovered  the  use  of  their 
Limbs  but  still  remain  weak  One  of  the  Trappers  who  has  been 
some  distance  up  the  River  reports  that  for  a long  distance, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  Beaver  the  banks  of  the  River  rocky 
and  bare  of  Wood  when  again  it  becomes  wide  woody  and 
signs  of  Beaver. 

Monday  8M.  Fine  mild  weather  but  cloudy  and  windy,  at 
daylight  Mr.  McKay  with  ten  men  started  with  Their  Traps 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Trappers  remain  with  the  Camp  to 
Clear  the  River  near  hand,  shortly  after  The  first  party  started 
two  of  the  men  were  brought  back  being  seised  with  the  same 
Illness  as  those  of  yesterday  Pierre  the  Iroquois  fell  senseless 
at  his  Traps  he  endeavoured  to  reach  the  Camp  but  could  not 
I sent  men  for  him  and  they  found  him  laying  in  the  Plains 
unable  to  move  the  same  remedy  was  applied  as  yesterday 
which  afforded  them  relief:  it  is  rather  strange  the  Beaver 
appear  to  destroy  great  quantities  of  wild  hemlock  and  are  very 
Fat  of  course  we  must  conclude  they  do  not  suffer  from  eating 
it,  the  Trappers  came  in  with  27  Beavers  and  i Otter. 

Tuesday  ^th.  We  made  every  preparation  to  start  but  one 
of  the  men  who  was  so  seriously  111  yesterday  from  eating 
Beaver  that  we  could  not  move  him  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
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Camp  are  nearly  in  a simalar  state — some  Buffalo  were  Kill’d 
this  will  enable  them  to  eat  without  being  obliged  to  eat 
Beaver — the  party  who  started  yesterday  returned  with  their 
Traps  having  met  with  little  or  no  success — some  of  our  Traps 
not  visited  this  day  the  Men  being  too  111  and  weak  to  go,  so 
we  have  only  1 2 Beaver.  We  have  for  the  first  time  this  season 
a warm  day. 

Wednesday  loth.  Altho  our  sick  are  still  weak  and 
complaining  we  raised  Camp  our  Course  S.W.  3 miles  when 
we  left  the  Main  Branch  of  Raft  River  and  ascended  one  of  its 
Forks  to  its  source  here  we  encamped  our  course  W.S.W.  9 
miles  our  route  over  a level  Country  soil  sandy  and  covered 
with  wormwood  the  River  well  lined  with  willows  but  not  a 
Tree  to  be  seen  Our  Traps  were  all  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
did  not  give  a Beaver  we  may  therefore  conclude  we  have 
cleared  it  well  and  as  we  shall  leave  it  to  morrow  probably 
never  see  it  again  it  is  necessary  to  state  it  gave  us  450  Beavers 
and  Otters  this  is  certainly  not  so  many  as  I expected  from  the 
accounts  I had  received  of  this  stream. 

Thursday  i \th.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  we  started 
to  cross  over  a Mountain  we  have  no  Guide  and  must  endeavour 
to  make  our  way  as  well  as  we  can  our  Course  this  day  W.N.  W. 
the  ascent  was  gradual  and  descent  nearly  equal  the  Country 
being  Hilly  stony  and  Rocky  our  horses  were  greatly  fatigued 
ere  we  reach  our  encampment:  we  found  a small  Stream  which 
we  followed  well  wooded  and  sufficient  water  for  Beaver  but 
not  the  least  sign  to  be  seen  nearly  at  its  discharge  we 
encamped  having  come  16  miles  we  are  now  on  the  Waters 
of  Riviere  Charlo^  which  discharges  in  the  south  Branch  at  our 
encampment  13th  March  from  a distance  it  appears  well  lined 
with  willows  to  morrow  we  shall  reach  it  and  shall  give  it  a 
fair  trial  about  a dozen  Traps  were  sett,  as  we  crossd  the  height 
of  Land  we  had  both  summer  and  winter  within  the  Shot 
distance  of  six  feet  the  contrast  was  certainly  great  grass  green 
Flowers  of  different  kinds  in  full  Bloom  and  within  that  short 
distance  the  Snow  fourteen  inches  deep  in  the  Rocky 

^ Unidentified,  but  after  working  out  the  distances  covered  by  Ogden  it 
appears  that  he  had  reached  the  present  Goose  Creek. 
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Mountains  I have  already  observed  this  but  in  this  country 
altho  I have  cross’d  and  recross’d  many  Mountains  within  the 
last  1 8 months  I did  not  observe  any  thing  simalar  a few  Trees 
to  be  seen  in  the  Mountains  small  Cedar  & Pines  also  a Tree 
greatly  resembling  in  form  and  Shape  the  Box  wood — the  wild 
prickly  Pear  there  was  no  want  of  them  nor  as  there  for  the  last 
four  encampments — four  more  of  the  men  were  again  violently 
seised  with  Illness  this  day  and  so  great  were  their  sufferings 
that  they  lay  in  the  road  and  it  was  night  ere  they  reach  the 
encampment  with  the  exception  of  seven  the  whole  camp  as 
been  111,  and  altho  they  have  eat  of  the  same  Beaver  have  not 
been  affected  by  it  this  is  rather  Strange  but  what  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  Poison  to  another  is  certainly  the  case  here  I gave  it  a 
trial  myself  but  have  escaped  and  altho  all  have  been  111  appear 
to  suffer  greatly  still  I cannot  but  regret  I have  escaped  on 
examining  the  Meat  of  the  Beaver  the  only  difference  I could 
observe  is  the  flesh  being  of  a redder  colour  and  more  Oily  in 
point  of  taste  not  the  slightest  difference,  as  we  had  dried  a few, 
the  men  have  thrown  them  away  had  I Known  it  in  time  they 
should  not  have  been  lost. 

Friday  12th.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  we  started  our 
course  W.S.W.  9 miles  and  encamped  on  Charlos  River  our 
route  over  a Stoney  and  hilly  country  and  at  our  present 
encampt.  we  are  hemm’d  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills  very 
Stoney  this  is  a fine  Stream  deep  water  and  if  we  are  allowed 
to  Judge  from  appearances  there  ought  to  be  Beaver  all  our 
Trappers  started  with  their  Traps  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  all  returned  they  report  from  the  present  state  of  the  water 
they  cannot  say  if  there  be  Beaver  or  not  to  Day  4 Beavers. 

Saturday  13M.  All  hands  at  an  early  hour  visited  there 
Traps  and  came  in  with  30  Beaver  and  2 Otters  so  far  well — 
we  had  unsettled  weather  during  the  Day  snow  and  Hail  we 
did  not  raise  Camp  in  fact  our  horses  are  still  very  poor  and  not 
in  order  to  commence  a long  Journey  as  they  have  before  them 
many  of  the  Trappers  can  scarcely  crawl  they  must  recruit  as 
they  proceed  on. 

Sunday  \\th.  Early  this  morning  I started  off  four  men 
to  proceed  to  the  Heads  of  the  River  and  to  examine  if  there 
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be  Beaver  or  not  prior  to  our  proceeding  farther  up  with  the 
Camp,  for  the  convience  of  the  Trappers  as  well  as  horses  we 
raised  camp  about  6 miles  ascending  the  Stream  our  course 
S.  by  E.  here  we  have  a fine  encampment  for  our  horses  our 
success  to  Day  1 6 Beaver  i Otter. 

Monday  i^th.  We  had  a rainy  night  and  unsettled  weather 
during  day  we  remained  encamped  about  Midday  the  Party 
I sent  off  yesterday  arrived  they  report  as  follows  they  had  been 
to  the  heads  of  the  River  all  along  well  lined  with  willows  fine 
smooth  water  but  no  Beaver,  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  fire  has 
driven  them  away  as  the  Country  last  Fall  overrun  by  Fire,  if 
such  be  the  case  if  any  they  must  be  below  and  from  the  non 
arrival  of  two  men  since  the  I2th  I am  in  hopes  they  have 
found  them  all  our  Traps  in  the  Camp  and  ready  to  retrace  our 
Steps  down  the  Stream  I now  give  up  all  hopes  of  making 
returns  on  this  Trip  we  have  now  only  one  River  to  depend  on 
and  probably  will  not  give  us  more  than  this  one  has  done  if 
the  lower  part  be  not  more  productive  than  the  upper  part  this 
we  shall  soon  discover  late  in  the  day  the  two  absent  men 
arrived  no  success  the  Snakes  it  appears  on  their  way  down  in 
the  spring  have  made  good  use  of  the  Traps  they  stole  from  us, 
since  they  left  us  only  taken  5 Beaver  our  success  to  day  17 
Beaver  i Otter.  I was  this  day  seriously  111  from  the  effects  of 
eating  Beaver  I never  suffered  more  for  three  hours  the  pain 
was  great  and  it  has  left  me  so  weak  I can  scarcely  crawl. 

Tuesday  i6th.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Trappers  started 
to  raise  their  Traps  and  at  10  oclock  we  began  to  move  down 
the  Stream  Course  N by  E 1 1 miles  when  the  rain  commencing 
we  encamped  and  it  continued  till  near  Midnight  so  far  the 
season  has  been  very  rainy  not  two  days  following  fair  weather 
we  had  a distant  view  of  the  Hills  of  the  South  Branch  we  have 
only  5 Beavers  to  Day  and  I fear  not  many  more  to  morrow. 

Wednesday  i^th.  Owing  to  five  of  our  horses  escaping 
from  the  Guard  it  was  near  12  oclock  ere  they  were  found 
when  we  raised  Camp  and  continued  our  route  down  the 
Stream  course  N by  W distance  8 miles  when  finding  the  Snake 
Camp  road  which  appears  to  take  a direct  course  to  avoid  the 
Rocks  of  the  South  Branch  we  encamped  this  day  and  yesterday 
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we  came  over  a fine  level  Country  covered  with  wormwood 
three  Antelopes  were  seen  not  one  Killed,  we  were  obliged  to 
commence  on  our  stock  of  Dried  provisions  and  should  we  not 
find  Beaver  on  our  route  home  we  shall  again  Starve  4 Beaver 
we  had  clear  weather  this  day  but  Cold  for  the  season. 

Thursday  1 8M.  At  an  early  hour  we  started  and  bade  adieu 
to  Charlos  River  taking  the  Snake  Indian  road  our  Course 
S.W.  by  S.  distance  1 8 miles  and  encamped  on  a fine  Stream 
water  deep  and  well  wooded  in  our  travels  this  day  we  crossed 
over  three  Rivers  which  I suppose  at  low  water  are  nearly  dry 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  had  a hilly  country  Stoney 
and  soil  sandy  well  covered  with  wormwood  as  soon  as  we  were 
encamped  the  Trappers  Started  with  their  Traps  in  ascending 
and  others  discending  the  River  but  returned  in  the  evening 
without  finding  the  least  vistige  of  a Beaver  nor  as  there 
ever  been  one  in  it.  Our  Traps  gave  us  7 Beaver  this 
morning. 

Friday  i This  morning  we  started  at  an  early  hour  and 
continued  our  route  course  W.  we  proceeded  18  miles  and 
encamped  sooner  than  I intended  but  the  rain  commenced 
which  oblig’d  us  to  encamp  here  again  we  had  another  fine 
Stream  deep  water  and  well  Wooded  but  the  Trappers  returned 
with  their  Traps  without  finding  anything  it  is  really  vexing  so 
many  fine  Streams  never  before  examined  by  any  Party  and  that 
we  should  be  so  poorly  recompenced  for  our  trouble  our 
provisions  fast  diminishing  but  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  must 
live  in  hopes  of  soon  finding  Beaver. 

Saturday  'loth.  We  started  with  the  sun  this  morning  our 
Course  W.N.W.  in  descending  the  Stream  untill  within  four 
miles  of  the  South  Branch^  where  we  reach’d  and  encamped  all 
this  day  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  Banks  of  the  South 
Branch  are  very  high  cut  Rocks  but  the  beach  is  large  we  are 
now  below  the  second  Falls ^ but  then  there  are  many  more  still 
before  us  so  far  however  there  is  no  impediment  for  Craft  we 
had  a fine  level  Plain  all  this  day  covered  with  wormwood  but 
not  a track  of  an  animal  to  be  seen  ic  Ratle  Snakes  were  Killed 

^ The  party  encamped  on  Salmon  Falls  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 

2 Lower  Salmon  Falls. 
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this  day  and  first  seen  by  us  this  year — from  the  muddy  state 
of  the  water  it  is  rising  fast  four  Indians  were  seen  on  the  oposite 
side  but  on  seeing  us  soon  disappeared,  these  Indians  when  few 
in  number  will  not  come  near  us  without  we  surround  them  as 
wild  Beast  and  prevent  their  escape  I would  certainly  wish  to 
obtain  some  information  from  them  relating  to  the  South  side 
of  the  River  distance  this  day  24  miles  the  road  on  this  side  is 
far  preferable  to  the  north  which  we  ascended  in  the  Spring 
and  far  Shorter  stones  fewer  and  Country  far  more  level. 
Trappers  started  with  their  Traps  but  return’d  without  success. 
Vegetation  is  far  advanced  in  this  quarter  grass  at  its  full  groth 
and  even  already  in  seed  and  our  Horses  will  fare  better  than 
they  have  done  for  some  time  past. 

Sunday  'list.  At  an  early  hour  we  started  this  morning  our 
route  along  the  Banks  of  the  River  and  proceeded  untill  we 
reach’d  the  entrance  of  a fine  large  Fork^  which  after  some 
trouble  we  succeeded  in  Fording  and  encamped  here  appears 
to  be  the  end  of  the  Cut  rocks  and  high  hills  both  on  the  North 
and  South  side  of  the  River  we  saw  many  Rapids  and  two 
cascades,  but  nothing  to  impede  Craft  from  ascending  or 
descending  of  any  size  shortly  after  we  encamped  I sent  two 
men  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  this  River  and  they  are  not 
to  return  this  day,  distance  this  day  15  miles  Sultry  weather 
This  day  three  Snake  Indians  were  discovered  and  were 
prevaill’d  on  to  come  to  our  Camp,  they  informed  us  the  Fork 
we  were  now  on  is  entirely  destitute  of  Beaver  and  one 
continued  chain  of  cut  Rocks  to  its  sources  and  entirely 
destitute  of  of  Wood  if  this  account  should  agree  with  the 
report  of  our  Trappers  will  bring  there  is  an  end  to  our  Hunts 
in  fact  we  shall  then  have  only  the  upper  parts  of  Bruneaus 
River  to  examine  and  if  we  find  nothing  then  we  may  steer  our 
course  home  without  loss  of  time.  I certainly  from  the  different 
accounts  and  reports  I had  received  expected  to  find  the  South 
Side  as  rich  in  Beaver  as  the  North  side  formerly  was  particulary 
as  it  had  been  never  examined  or  Trapp’d  by  any  Party,  but  we 
are  now  convinced  of  the  contrary  which  as  caused  us  a serious 
loss  of  time  The  Snakes  also  informed  us  that  about  a month 

^ Salmon  Falls  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 
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since  a party  of  Americans  about  30  in  number  had  descended 
this  Stream  on  their  return  from  Salt  Lake  without  Beaver  this 
so  far  agrees  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Montour  gave  me  of  a 
Trapping  Party  having  gone  in  that  direction  on  discovery  and 
if  no  Beaver  were  to  return  by  this  route  it  is  only  supprising 
to  me  how  they  could  have  passed  us  without  our  seeing  them 
or  their  Track. 

Monday  'I'lnd.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  our  men 
arrived  their  account  of  the  River  is  the  same  we  received  from 
the  Natives  we  of  course  raised  camp  we  descended  the  South 
Branch  we  crossed  over  a point  of  Land  and  reach’d  a fall 
nearly  opposite  the  discharge  of  Sickly  River  the  Country 
being  hilly  and  the  River  from  all  appearance  one  continued 
Rapid  and  Fall  we  followed  the  Indian  track  which  led  us 
accross  a point  of  1 8 miles  in  length  and  it  was  late  ere  we 
encamp’d  many  of  our  horses  greatly  fatigued  and  many  of  the 
Party  appearently  suffered  greatly  from  thirst  indeed  the  Heat 
was  great  this  with  the  dust  and  Sand  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  a more  barren  Country  was  never  seen,  the  North 
side  of  the  River  is  far  more  hilly  and  Rocky  than  the  South 
Side  many  parts  of  the  River  resemble  the  Columbia  in  its  Soil 
and  Banks  at  all  events  in  all  we  saw  this  day  any  Kind  of  Craft 
might  ascend  or  descend  without  any  serious  loss  of  time 
distance  this  day  28  miles. 

Tuesday  'ly^d.  We  did  not  start  till  late  as  our  Horses  did 
not  fare  too  well  last  night  we  followed  the  Stream  some 
distance  but  from  a considerable  bend  the  River  takes  and 
cross  over  a long  point  and  encamped  sooner  than  I intended 
but  the  Rain  obliged  us  distance  14  miles.  We  saw  the  Corpse 
of  an  Indian  laying  in  the  Plains  the  Snake  Indians  have  a mode 
of  Burring  their  dead  different  from  all  other  Natives  I know  of, 
where  he  fall  he  is  allowed  to  remain  without  a Grave  or  covering 
a feast  for  the  Wolves  and  Crows  nor  is  there  any  ceremony 
obseve  or  their  Grief  of  long  duration  how  pleasant  it  must  be 
to  part  with  our  friends  without  regretting  them  certainly  the 
Snakes  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect  I certainly 
envy  them  4 Traps  were  sett  this  day. 

Wednesday  i^th.  We  started  at  an  early  hour  and  reach’d 
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our  encampt.  of  the  Crossing  Place^  in  the  afternoon  in  time  to 
sett  a few  Traps  the  difference  of  the  State  of  the  water  at  that 
time  and  at  present  is  certainly  great  altho  the  River  is  wide 
here  it  has  risen  four  feet  perpendicular  and  now  no  doubt  will 
soon  fall  from  the  four  Traps  i Beaver  was  taken  the  Snake 
Indians  who  we  did  not  see  had  raised  the  [traps]  tied  them 
together  and  left  an  arrow  why  or  wherefore  this  was  done  I 
cannot  imagine,  so  far  it  appears  they  were  honestly  inclin’d, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  stealing  all  and  without 
the  fear  of  detection  as  we  could  not  track  them  in  the  Water 
Here  we  found  a Camp  of  20  Men  encamped  on  an  Island 
only  two  paid  us  a visit  but  had  nothing  to  Trade  they  were 
very  lean  and  requested  food. 

Thursday  'i^th.  We  made  preparations  to  start  this  morning 
but  the  wind  and  rain  prevented  us  nor  did  the  Storm  abate  all 
Day  and  altho  the  Trappers  made  several  attempts  to  reach 
the  Islands  with  Rafts  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  could  not 
succeed  Our  Success  this  day  6 Beavers  and  i Otter  the 
water  very  injurous  to  our  success  in  Beaver. 

Friday  i^th.  This  morning  clear  and  calm  at  an  early  hour 
we  Started  and  continued  our  course  down  the  Stream  and  at 
an  early  hour  we  encamped  at  Isle  a la  Cashe  shortly  after  the 
rain  commenced  and  continued  during  the  Night  without 
cessation  this  is  really  a windy  and  rainy  season  scarcly  two 
days  fair.  Traps  sett,  one  the  Men  traded  a small  piece  of 
Sturgeon  from  an  Indian  there  are  no  scarcity  of  them  at  this 
season  but  the  natives  take  but  few  this  day  5 Beaver  a few 
Traps  sett. 

Saturday  i^th.  We  started  at  an  early  hour  and  left  the 
South  Branch  to  cross  over  a point  of  Land  to  fall  on  Bruneaus 
River  in  which  we  succeeded,  prior  to  our  Starting  sent  Mr. 
Dears  with  four  Men  to  the  entrance  of  Bs.  River  in  case  of 
finding  Indians  not  only  to  trade  but  secure  one  as  a guide  in 
both  he  succeeded  and  join’d  us  prior  to  our  encamping. 
Course  this  day  South  7 miles  and  E.S.E.  4 the  River  here  is 
certainly  well  wooded  and  the  water  very  high  shortly  after  we 
were  encamp’d  Trappers  start’d  but  with  the  exception  of  one 

1 I.e.,  the  camp  of  February  28. 
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did  not  sett  their  Traps — one  of  them  saw  were  two  Traps  had 
been  sett  about  a month  since  Indians  report  Americans  and 
they  have  descended  the  Stream  on  their  way  to  Fort  Nez 
Perces  but  I am  of  opinion  if  any  one  it  must  be  the  party  I 
left  in  Sandwich  Island  River  we  shall  soon  find  out  our  Traps 
gave  us  7 Brs.  and  i Otter  and  Indian  traded  4 Beaver  Skins  in 
coating.^ 

Sunday  Rain  all  night  cold  and  Cloudy  this  day  we 

Started  with  the  Sun  and  commenced  ascending  the  Stream 
for  6 miles  the  River  fine  and  well  wooded  when  perpendicular 
Cut  Rock  prevented  us  from  approaching  it  and  we  continued 
on  till  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reach’d  a large  Fork  but 
with  cut  rocks  on  both  sides  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we 
found  a place  to  descend  and  encamp  many  of  our  horses  greatly 
fatigued  they  had  certainly  a hilly  road  and  Stoney — great 
discontent  prevails  in  our  Camp  at  my  not  following  the  South 
Branch  and  proceeding  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  they  will  starve  and 
we  shall  find  no  Beaver  but  our  Guide  says  he  will  take  us  to  a 
river  of  Beaver  God  grant  it  we  certainly  require  it,  it  certainly 
is  becoming  a scarce  article  in  the  Snake  Country — our 
Course  this  day  E.S.E.  5 miles  South  2 S.E.  8 and  E.  6 we 
certainly  travelled  over  a barren  Country  this  day,  not  even  a 
bird  or  the  track  of  an  animal  to  be  seen  i Beaver  this  day  so 
much  in  favour  of  discovering  Bruneaus  River. 

Monday  i()th.  We  started  early  and  continued  following 
the  bank  of  the  River  without  being  able  to  descend  from  the 
cut  rocks  untill  the  afternoon  when  we  succeeded  in  descending 
and  Fording  it  and  altho  deep  water  all  was  safe  accross  and 
we  encamped  our  horses  greatly  fatigued  and  already  many  of 
them  with  swelld  sides,  but  provisions  are  becoming  scarce 
and  we  must  continue  on  without  delay  in  quest  of  Beaver  if 
not  horses  will  again  be  Kill’d  I verily  believe  a more  wretched 
country  Christian — Indian  or  Brute  ever  travell’d  over  or 
probably  ever  will — our  course  this  day  E.  2 miles  S.E.  8 and 
E.  6.  I Beaver. 

Tuesday  30M.  Started  early  if  we  had  cause  to  complain  of 
bad  roads  yesterday  we  had  still  more  so  this  day  one  continued 

^ See  p.  1 56,  n.  i. 
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hill  and  gully  covered  with  Stones  and  by  the  time  we  reach’d 
our  encampment  many  were  limping  and  others  could  scarcely 
crawl,  we  made  several  attempts  to  reach  the  River  but  could 
not  succeed,  and  it  becoming  late  we  encamped  on  the  hills, 
from  appearances  we  are  now  fast  approaching  the  Mountain 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  cut 
rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  men  started  with  their 
Traps  and  did  not  arrive  till  late  at  night,  they  report  nearly 
at  its  sources  the  river  divides  into  four  Forks  but  no  appearance 
of  Beaver,  it  is  however  their  opinion  this  country  was  once  well 
stockd  in  Beaver  but  the  Fire  as  driven  them  off  it  is  really 
discouraging  to  travel  so  far  reduce  our  horses  so  low  and  be  so 
ill  repaid  for  our  trouble,  we  have  the  consolation  poor  as  it  is 
that  no  exertions  are  wanting  to  discover  Beaver  our  guide  still 
gives  us  hopes  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mountains  we  shall 
find  employment  for  our  Traps  but  not  before,  tracks  of  horses 
and  Indians  seen  this  day  not  more  than  two  days  since  they 
passed  here  they  are  our  guide  informed  us,  on  their  return 
from  Salt  Lake.  I am  of  opinion  we  cannot  be  far  distant  from 
it — our  course  this  day  South  2 miles  S.E.  9 S.S.E.  14  To 
day  3 Beaver, 

Wednesday  '}^ist.  Started  early  and  continued  our  progress 
on  Starting  we  left  the  Fork  we  had  been  following  for  the  last 
three  days  crossed  over  a small  Fork  our  guide  having  left  us 
in  the  morning  and  being  apprehensive  of  not  finding  water 
we  followed  this  Stream  and  when  nearly  at  its  sources  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mountain  we  encamped  Mr.  Dears  on  a hunting 
excursion  this  day  saw  two  Snake  Indians  but  on  seeing  him 
soon  secreted  themselves,  he  made  signs  but  all  in  vain,  they 
certainly  are  as  wild  as  Deer  our  guide  rejoined  us  I began  to 
suspect  he  had  deserted.  The  Trappers  started  in  quest  of 
Beaver  but  returned  without  success,  hunters  were  in  the 
Mountains  in  quest  of  Deer  but  did  not  see  the  track  of  one 
what  a wretched  Country  Course  S.  1 6 miles  East  6.  This  day 
7 Beaver. 

June  \st  Thursday.  It  was  late  ere  we  started  this  morning 
the  night  watch  having  been  rather  negligent  fortunatly  all 
safe  none  stolen  I expected  my  guide  intended  crossing  the 
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Mountains  here  but  it  now  appears  he  has  no  such  intentions 
but  is  determined  we  shall  travel  over  hills  Gullies  and  Rocks 
for  some  days  yet  and  certainly  he  did  not  disappoint  us  this 
day  in  one  hill  we  were  two  hours  in  descending  and  ascending, 
we  cross  over  the  main  Branch  of  Bruneaus  River  also  two 
large  Forks  which  discharge  into  it  and  at  the  latter  we  are 
encamped  again,  this  day  the  three  Streams  we  crossed  we  saw 
nothing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  but  high  cut  rocks  and  the 
Main  Branch  one  continued  rapid  and  Cascade  certainly  not  a 
country  of  Beaver  the  Mountains  are  Still  well  covered  with 
Snow  altho  if  this  fine  weather  should  continue  it  will  soon 
melt  West  22  miles. 

Friday  'ind.  Started  early  & had  not  proceeded  but  a short 
distance  when  we  met  with  a Snake,  this  Indian  I saw  last  year 
on  Bears  River  it  was  the  rascaF  who  headed  the  party  who 
pillaged  our  party  two  years  since  he  also  headed  the  Party  who 
murdered  9 Americans  and  pillaged  them  of  all  their  property, 
and  last  fall  again  pillaged  the  Americans  of  all  they  had,  it  was 
rather  suprising  such  a noted  Character  should  not  have 
attempted  to  conceal  himself  from  as,  proceeded  on  with  him 
as  our  Guide  appeared  to  be  at  a loss  but  this  exchange  did  not 
give  us  a better  road,  hills  and  Gullies  covered  with  Stones  and 
rocks  untill  the  Afternoon  when  we  reach  our  guides  Tent  and 
still  a far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we  can  see  nothing  but  hills  and 
gullies  we  cross’d  over  three  fine  forks  again  this  day  with 
sufficient  wood  and  water  for  Beaver  but  not  a vestige  to  be 
seen  Course  this  day  W.  9 miles  North  4 S.  West  5 — on 
examining  the  Indian  Horses  12  in  number  our  party 
discovered  two  belonging  to  them  which  we  claimed  and  took 
but  not  without  giving  a trifle  to  the  Indian  he  acknowledge 
that  one  had  been  stolen  but  the  other  he  had  traded  from  an 
Indian  I advised  him  to  go  in  quest  of  that  Indian  and  recover 
his  property,  he  appeared  more  reconciled  to  his  loss  than  I 
expected  he  would  have  been,  but  had  his  party  been  Strong  I 
am  of  opinion  we  should  have  had  some  trouble  with  him,  he 
was  very  comunicative  in  regard  to  the  route  we  were  taking 

^ See  pp.  50,  58.  The  rascal  is  identified  as  Mauvais  Gauche  in  Chittenden, 
Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  I,  273. 
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and  gave  us  every  information  we  required,  in  three  days  you 
will  find  Beaver  do  not  attempt  to  cross  the  Mountains  or  you 
will  perish  for  want  of  water  this  account  agrees  with  the 
information  we  have  received  from  other  Snakes  also  with  the 
information  Mr.  McDonald  received  from  the  Clamuthe 
Nation  last  fall  and  consequently  from  the  present  state  of  our 
horses  low  state  of  provisions  and  the  short  time  we  have  to 
remain  in  this  quarter  we  shall  not  make  an  attempt  at  present 
but  I am  of  opinion  one  should  be  made  at  a future  period  in 
the  same  quarter  Mr.  McDonald  went  last  Fall,  but  should 
be  better  provided  than  he  was  otherwise  it  cannot  but  fail, 
there  is  certainly  some  fine  Streams  in  that  quarter  that 
discharges  into  the  Gulph  of  California  but  to  reach  them  is  a 
country  similar  to  the  one  we  are  now  in  destitute  of  any  Kind 
of  resources  therefore  without  a Stock  of  provisions  it  is 
needless  to  make  the  attempt,  it  appears  from  the  accounts 
we  have  again  received  from  the  Indians  here,  the  Americans 
have  made  an  attempt  to  reach  it  but  starvation  had  Driven 
them  back  and  they  had  crossed  over  from  the  entrance  of 
Bruneau’s  River  to  the  North  side  of  the  South  Branch  if  in 
quest  of  Beaver  they  will  find  none  and  animals  very  scarce — 
when  last  seen  they  were  destitute  of  both  and  were  Killing 
their  Horses  the  whole  of  the  Snake  Tribe  are  gone  to  the 
entrance  of  Burnt  River  there  to  meet  the  Fort  Nez  Perces 
Indians  to  trade  and  conclude  a pease  commenced  last  year, 
if  this  meeting  should  continue  annually  it  will  be  the  means 
of  encreasing  the  returns  & enhancing  the  Value  of  Horses. 

Saturday  3.  We  seperated  from  the  Indians  this  morning 
at  an  early  hour  still  retaining  one  as  guide  for  without  we 
certainly  should  be  at  a loss  to  get  out  of  this  wretched  Country 
we  did  not  proceed  more  than  i mile  than  we  had  a hill  to 
asend  which  occupied  us  an  hour  and  two  in  descending  when 
we  reach’d  a fine  large  Stream  well  wooded  which  with  some 
difficulty  we  cross’d,  here  however  we  had  some  work  ere  we 
could  reach  terra  firma  having  a swamp  to  cross  we  were  obliged 
to  unload  the  horses  carring  the  property  on  the  Mens  backs 
who  were  sinking  to  their  middles  in  mud  and  mire  and  after 
all  we  had  some  difficulty  to  cross  the  Horses  with  merely  their 
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saddles,  it  was  2 P.M.  ere  all  was  safe  accross  and  we  encamped, 
when  I sent  men  with  their  Traps  to  examine  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  this  Stream  those  who  descended  sett  a few 
Traps  very  crowded  but  those  who  proceeded  upwards  met 
with  no  success  I presume  this  stream  must  be  a large  Fork^  of 
Bruneaus  River  which  discharges  into  it,  within  9 miles  of  its 
discharge  in  the  South  Branch  and  from  appearances  destitute 
of  Beaver  here  as  there  Mr.  Dears  started  this  morning  for  an 
Indian  tent  with  the  hopes  of  trade  but  without  success,  in 
fact  with  the  Snakes  you  must  take  them  by  suprise  take  their 
property  ere  they  have  time  to  secure  it  recompence  them  for 
it — by  any  other  means  you  cannot  obtain  anything  from  them 
so  averse  are  they  to  trade  particulary  Provisions — nor  do  I 
blame  them  as  their  resources  are  not  great  in  such  a wretched 
Country,  nor  would  they  remain  in  this  quarter  but  the  dread 
of  loosing  their  Scalps  should  they  remain  in  a Buffalo  Country, 
they  are  certainly  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies,  at  present 
however  the  Flat  Heads  and  Nez  Percees  are  at  peace  with 
them  and  they  have  only  the  Crows,  Utas  and  Sascatchewan 
Tribes  to  guard  against  Course  South  6 miles. 

Sunday  \th.  I was  rather  suprised  on  rising  this  morning 
to  find  the  ground  covered  with  Snow  and  still  snowing  and 
Cold  severe — the  traps  were  collected  and  our  success  4 
Beaver  we  then  started  altho  many  of  the  Party  were  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather  half  inclined  to  remain  but  provisions 
are  too  Scarce,  we  again  commenced  our  route  by  ascending  a 
long  hill  but  not  so  Steep  as  usual,  very  stoney,  and  in  many 
parts  had  the  horses  made  a false  Step  they  would  have  dashed 
to  pieces  every  precaution  was  taken  and  all  reach  the  Top  in 
safty  here  we  found  a more  level  Country  than  usual  but  still 
hilly  and  Stoney  we  came  to  a small  Stream  and  altho  i P.M. 
our  guide  informed  us  we  must  encamp  as  the  distance  was 
to  great  to  reach  the  next  Stream  the  cold  was  so  great  then  the 
Men  were  obliged  to  light  a fire  on  the  road,  it  continued 
Snowing  and  blowing  untill  the  evening,  on  our  road  we 
Stopp’d  at  an  Indian  Camp  of  Snakes  and  traded  some  roots 
from  them  and  from  their  looks  I presume  they  have  nothing 

^ Meadow  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 
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else  to  subsist  on  for  more  starving  wretched  looking  beings 
I have  never  beheld  in  fact  reduced  to  skin  and  Bones  indeed 
for  some  time  I was  at  a loss  to  discover  if  they  were  dead  or 
alive  nor  would  I believe  it  that  human  beings  could  be  reduced 
so  low  without  ceasing  to  exist  Still  they  appeared  happy  and 
contented,  and  long  may  they  continue  so,  they  had  a band  of 
fine  fat  horses,  but  would  [not]  part  with  one  Shortly  after 
we  were  encamped  one  of  the  Freemen  arrived  with  an  Indian 
horse  which  I soon  discovered  he  had  stolen  and  I imediatly 
ordered  my  Snake  Guide  to  take  him  back  which  he  did,  altho 
they  have  been  often  guilty  of  stealing  still  I am  determined  not 
to  retaliate  in  Kind  excepting  when  we  Know  them  to  be  our 
own  property  and  then  I shall  endeavour  by  fair  means  to 
secure  them  our  course  this  day  S.W.  2 miles  W.N.W.  3. 
W.  6. 

Monday  ^th.  We  started  at  an  early  hour  not  Knowing  the 
Country  before  us  and  as  our  guide  had  warned  us  it  would  be 
late  ere  we  should  find  water  but  this  fellow  like  all  Indian 
Guides  must  certainly  have  acted  from  motives  unknown  to  us 
or  as  I am  more  inclined  to  conclude  ignorant  of  the  Country 
himself,  for  surely  from  the  hour  we  started  untill  we  encamped 
no  scarcity  of  Brooks  and  rivers  and  of  the  latter  one  of  no 
inconsiderable  size  and  depth  and  well  wooded  but  as  usual 
destitute  of  Beaver,  the  commencement  of  our  days  Journey 
was  very  Stoney  and  hilly  but  the  latter  part  less  Stoney  but 
equally  hilly  untill  near  our  encampment  when  we  fell  on  an 
Indian  track  which  our  guide  appeared  pleased  to  find  this  to 
me  was  a convincing  proof  he  is  not  too  well  accquainted  with 
this  country,  on  finding  the  track  we  encamped  it  was  full  time 
our  horses  already  many  limping  from  the  effects  of  the  Stoney 
Country  we  have  passed  over  were  greatly  fatigued  and  indeed 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Country  before  us  still  very  hilly 
we  had  no  great  inducement  to  proceed  on  indeed  the  men 
altho  they  do  not  complain  still  it  is  very  visible  to  all  that  they 
are  far  from  being  Contented  with  the  route  taken  but  to 
console  them  the  guide  gives  us  hopes  of  setting  our  Traps  to 
morrow  we  certainly  require  it  our  Stock  of  provisions  are  fast 
diminishing  and  one  of  the  Freemen  this  day  Killed  a horse. 
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we  saw  two  Snake  women  this  day  who  informed  us  they  were 
going  to  their  Lands,  they  were  allowed  to  pass  safe  without 
the  least  molestation,  an  Antilope  was  seen  also  near  our 
encampment  a pack  made  by  the  natives  for  taking  deer  of 
course  at  certain  sesons  of  the  Year  they  are  to  be  found  here, 
we  are  however  not  so  fortunate  to  be  at  the  proper  season  nor 
perhaps  ever  will,  there  is  still  remaining  a quantity  of  snow 
in  the  Hills  and  so  hard  our  Track  was  hardly  perceptable  the 
weather  was  cold  and  Cloudy  all  Day  and  towards  evening  it 
commenced  Raining  our  Course  this  day  W.S.W.  i mile 
W.N.W.  6.  S.S.W.  5.  and  S.E.  5. 

Tuesday  6th,  The  rain  continued  untill  midnight  when 
Snow  began  to  fall  and  Continued  without  intermission  untill 
4 P.M.  but  the  Weather  still  continued  cloudy,  altho  anxious 
as  we  all  are  to  proceed  on  we  cannot  with  our  furs  venture  we 
have  to  few  to  damage  them,  and  certainly  we  have  suffered 
enough  to  procure  them  priviations  to  me  greater  than  I ever 
endured  before  inderpendant  of  anxiety  of  mind  which  all 
more  or  less  Keenly  feel  who  visit  this  barren  Country,  can  it 
be  otherwise  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  danger  and  obstacles, 
many  and  some  not  easyly  overcome  but  we  must  hope  Still 
to  find  Beaver  and  reach  our  home  at  the  appointed  time  in 
safty  within  the  last  12  hours  one  foot  of  snow  as  fallen 
certainly  most  strange  weather  for  the  month  of  June, 
vegetation  at  its  full  groth  and  to  day  all  covered  with  snow, 
before  all  this  is  melted  it  will  certainly  make  bad  roads  for  our 
horses,  this  however  like  many  other  things  as  we  cannot 
prevent  we  must  endure  patiently. 

Wednesday  ^th.  It  snowed  and  rained  all  night  and  on 
rising  this  morning  the  weather  still  continued  unfavourable 
still  we  Started  and  crossed  the  height  of  Land^  and  proceeded 
down  a small  Stream  for  a short  distance  when  the  rain  and 
Snow  encreasing,  and  at  the  same  time  finding  myself  seriously 
111  I was  glad  to  find  so  good  an  excuse  for  encamping  however 
I have  no  cause  to  Complain  for  with  the  exception  of  my  illness 
from  eating  Beaver  I have  thanks  be  to  God  enjoyed  uncommon 
good  health — altho  not  very  high  land  which  we  cross’d  this 

^ I.e.,  between  the  Bruneau  drainage  and  the  Owyhee  drainage.  (Sawyer.) 
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day  we  found  nearly  three  feet  of  Snow  but  this  only  for  a 
short  distance  here  it  was  plainly  visible  to  all  that  vegetation 
is  very  backward  compared  to  other  parts  of  the  Country  we 
have  lately  travelled  over,  this  gives  me  hopes  if  we  should  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  Beaver  that  the  Fur  will  be  still  in  season.^ 
The  Trappers  started  after  our  arrival  and  returned  with  the 
accounts  of  having  sett  their  Traps  on  a fine  stream  but  from 
the  present  state  of  the  Water  if  Beaver  are  in  abundance  or 
not  is  uncertain  it  is  however  a consolation  after  such  a length 
of  time  that  our  Traps  are  sett  again.  In  the  afternoon  we  had 
a visit  from  10  Snakes  of  the  Plains  the  first  we  have  seen  this 
Year  we  received  them  politely  and  we  shall  join  tomorrow  as 
they  have  promised  to  trade.  These  fellows  are  far  more 
shewy  in  their  dress  and  appearance  than  the  Snakes  of  this 
quarter  they  informed  us  they  have  but  lately  returned  from 
the  Clamuthe  Country  and  had  Starved  considerably  on  their 
return  and  are  still  Starving,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  want 
of  Spanish  or  american  goods  which  they  procure  from  the 
latter  for  Horses  and  at  the  former  at  their  annual  visits  for 
Leather,  they  give  us  hopes  of  finding  Beaver  in  this  quarter 
and  intend  following  us  for  the  purpose  of  eating  I only  wish 
we  may  find  sufficient  to  feed  all,  they  also  informed  me  they 
had  received  no  tiding  of  our  men  and  that  their  Chief  and 
Band  were  gone  to  meet  the  Fort  Nez  Perces  Indians  at  Burnt 
River  the  same  accounts  of  the  American  Party  as  we  already 
received  they  also  gave  us,  which  makes  me  conclude  they  have 
failed  in  their  attempt  Course  S.  by  W.  5 miles  S.W.  4 and 
W.  2 total  1 1 miles. 

Thursday  %th.  Weather  Cold,  at  an  early  hour  we  started 
following  the  Fork  untill  its  discharge  into  a fine  large  Stream^ 
when  we  encamped,  this  Stream  certainly  looks  well,  well 
lined  with  willows  and  has  every  mark  indicating  Beaver  but 
our  success  only  can  decide.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a visit 

^ On  his  previous  expedition  Ogden  mentioned  beaver  as  still  being  in  prime 
condition  on  May  19,  1825.  See  pp.  48,  179. 

^ Unidentified.  This  was  Ogden’s  first  trip  to  this  region.  He  mentioned 
only  a few  rivers  by  name  and  it  is  difficult  to  follow  correctly  the  course  of  his 
journey  in  this  district. 
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from  two  Snakes  who  came  to  our  Camp  yesterday.  I 
endeavour’d  tho  in  vain  to  purchase  a mule  from  them,  going 
so  far  as  to  offer  40  Skins  Indian  Tariff  in  this  lot  was  display’d 
all  that  could  possibly  tempt  him,  but  I effected  an  exchange 
for  a worthless  mare  without  any  expence,  they  have  not  the 
least  Idea  of  trade  and  do  not  appear  to  lay  sufficient  value 
upon  articles  that  would  be  of  essential  service  to  them,  altho 
at  the  same  time  I am  of  opinion  they  have  a good  Stock  on 
hand  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise  for  within  the  last  10  months 
they  have  plundered  no  less  [than]  1 80  Traps  from  the 
Americans  and  Guns  Knives  and  other  Articles  in  proportion 
this  with  13  men  they  have  murdered  since  1825  is  sufficient 
to  make  inderpendant  of  trade  and  this  as  been  secured  to 
them  without  the  loss  of  one  of  their  Party — but  the  Americans 
are  determined  this  season  to  make  an  example  of  them  I do 
from  my  soul  wish  they  may — we  had  also  a visit  from  an 
Indian  who  came  from  the  lower  part  of  this  River  this  man 
had  rather  a strange  appearance  one  half  of  his  face  resembling 
a human  being  and  the  remainder  a Black  Bear  well  covered 
with  Hair,  nothing  strange  in  form  or  shape  or  regard  to  the 
head  or  body  from  any  other  being  for  the  short  time  he 
remain’d  he  comported  himself  with  great  decorum  neither 
by  word  or  action  indicating  that  he  at  all  resembled  the  Bear, 
but  in  outward  appearance  it  was  however  evident  to  us  all  that 
the  Indians  who  were  present  paid  him  every  mark  of  respect 
and  attention,  probably  more  from  fear  than  regard  his  visit 
was  but  short  and  on  taking  his  departure  I made  him  a present 
of  an  Awl  which  appeared  to  please  him  greatly.  Our 
Trappers  came  in  with  12  Beaver  and  i Otter — they  found 
many  of  their  Traps  high  and  dry  the  water  having  fallen 
nearly  i foot  perpendicular  Mr.  McKay  with  a Party  of  Men 
had  proceeded  to  the  sources  of  the  River  they  also  examined 
two  forks  but  found  nothing  so  there  is  no  need  of  travelling 
farther  in  that  direction  but  as  all  our  Traps  are  sett  we  shall 
remain  here  tomorrow  and  at  the  same  time  give  our  horses  a 
days  rest  which  from  their  present  state  of  their  feet  they 
greatly  require  The  Beaver  is  Still  rich  in  Fur  in  fact  the 
summer  heat  as  not  been  great  this  season  and  indeed  this  day 
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we  experienced  no  inconvience  from  our  Winter  dress  nor 
have  we  since  the  Spring  commenced — after  so  long  travelling 
over  stones  sand  and  gravel  we  were  rather  suprised  to  find  the 
Banks  of  this  River  composed  of  good  rich  Soil  in  a Country 
simalar  to  this  last  year  which  I saw  Buffalo  were  to  be  seen 
by  hundreds  it  is  to  me  unaccountable  why  Buffalo  should  be 
confined  to  certain  tracts  of  Country  and  not  all  over  fine 
pasture  and  sweeter  water  can  never  be  found  but  Still  none, 
few  or  no  Natives  to  molest  them  nor  any  impediments  to 
prevent  them  if  they  were  so  inclined  to  travel  to  the  Columbia 
River,  but  the  disposer  of  all  thought  proper  there  should  be 
none  therefore  we  must  as  we  have  done  content  ourselves 
with  a dish  of  Roots  in  lieu  of  Buffalo  or  Beaver  Course  W. 
distance  4 miles. 

Friday  ^th.  At  an  early  hour  the  Trappers  started  to  visit 
their  Traps  but  met  with  no  Success,  ten  men  also  started  for 
the  Indian  Camp  about  9 miles  up  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
2 mules  belonging  to  an  American  (Canadian)  Freeman^  who 
is  in  company  with  us  and  which  were  stolen  from  him  last 
Fall,  the  Indians  made  little  or  no  resistance  to  prevent  their 
being  taken  was  out  of  their  power,  of  course  it  was  their  best 
policy  to  submit  quietly  on  such  occasions  a present  was 
offered  them  but  which  they  pointedly  refused  intermating 
they  would  find  ways  and  means  of  paying  themselves,  no 
doubt  some  one  at  no  distant  period  if  not  ourselves  will  suffer 
for  this,  in  this  country  altho  every  precaution  may  be  taken 
to  ensure  safty  in  regard  to  our  lives  as  well  as  our  horses  still 
they  have  too  many  oppertunities  to  allow  them  to  pass  without 
revenging  their  supposed  wrongs,  and  untill  an  example  and 
a severe  one  be  made  of  them  there  will  be  no  pease  or  rest  for 
the  good  or  wicked  while  they  reside  in  their  Country,  its 
value  to  Traders  is  diminishing  fast  and  in  two  years  more 
unworthy  of  their  attention  excepting  it  be  some  other  quarter 
at  present  unknown  to  us.  The  first  years  Traders  visited 
their  Lands  from  the  Columbia  they  were  on  all  occasions  most 
eager  to  point  out  and  conduct  them  to  were  Beaver  were  most 
abundant  at  present  it  is  the  reverse  for  they  do  all  in  their 

^ — Launge.  See  p.  155. 
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power  to  conceal  it  from  us  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for  the 
few  they  Killed  formerly  were  taken  with  wooden  Spears  and 
by  making  strong  inclosures  round  the  Beaver  Lodges  at 
present  they  can  procure  them  with  little  labour  being  well 
stocked  in  Traps,  I am  convinced  they  destroy  a good  many 
and  altho  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Traders  annully  still  they  will 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  skining  but  have  resource 
to  Fire,  it  being  by  far  a more  speedy  method,^  however  I have 
done  all  in  my  power  this  year  and  last  to  encourage  them  in 
procuring  as  many  as  they  can  and  if  the  present  good 
understanding  which  from  present  appearances  exists  between 
them  and  the  Fort  Nez  Perces  Tribes  and  which  ought  in  my 
opinion  to  be  incouraged  will  be  productive  of  encreasing  the 
returns  of  that  quarter  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  them  from 
falling  in  with  american  Traders  who  are  certainly  from  the 
number  of  Trappers  and  encouragement  they  give  exerting 
themselves  to  ruin  the  Country  as  fast  as  they  can  and  this  they 
will  soon  effect.  Eight  of  the  Trappers  started  with  their 
Traps  they  will  not  join  us  before  to  morrow  our  Success  only 
7 Beaver. 

Saturday  loth.  We  started  at  an  early  hour  followed  the 
river  for  a short  distance  when  we  left  it  and  crossed  over  a 
long  Point  very  hilly  but  fortunatly  not  stoney,  we  saw  many 
Brooks  and  two  fine  forks  but  not  the  least  appearance  of 
Beaver  on  again  reaching  the  river  we  encamped  here  certainly 
the  river  looks  well,  but  still  I fear  it  is  not  well  stock’d  in 
Beaver  from  the  little  success  we  have  again  this  day  one  of  the 
Trappers  reports  that  yesterday  he  saw  a party  of  Indians  30 
in  number  who  on  seeing  him  went  off  at  full  speed  and  took 
to  the  Mountains,  as  usual  many  and  various  are  the  conjectures 
in  regard  to  this  affair  some  are  of  opinion  they  have  Killed 
our  men  and  again  they  suspect  us  to  be  Americans  and  have 
already  heard  of  our  taking  stolen  horses  was  the  cause  of  their 
flight  the  latter  opinion  I am  more  inclined  to  believe,  at  all 
events  I now  feel  most  anxious  about  the  6 men  that  we  were 
to  find  in  this  quarter  but  so  far  we  have  no  tidings  of  them, 
this  gives  me  hopes  they  are  safe  otherwise  ere  this  we  should 

^ See  Appendix  B,  p.  263. 
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have  received  tidings  of  them  either  good  or  bad,  at  all  events 
by  the  route  we  are  taking  we  cannot  be  long  without  hearing 
from  them  if  we  should  not  see  them  I only  hope  we  shall  find 
them  alive  and  well  loaded  with  Beaver  we  require  all  to  make 
up  our  number  of  3 M.  and  this  is  all  I expected  for  the  short 
time  we  are  this  Year  allowed  to  hunt — we  saw  this  day  a 
family  of  Indians  on  the  move  they  had  no  horses  and  were 
well  loaded,  Men,  Women  & Chilldren  with  roots  they 
endeavour’d  to  escape  from  us  but  it  was  too  late  ere  they 
discovered  us  they  were  allowed  to  pass  without  being  molested 
this  appears  to  be  the  season  of  roots  in  this  quarter  for  all  we 
see  are  busily  employed  in  Collecting  them  the  bitter  and 
another  which  would  make  a good  substitute  for  flour  provided 
it  were  dried,  appear  to  be  the  most  common  here,  the  seed  of 
the  sun  flower  they  also  collect  for  food  but  the  latter  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  common  if  providence  had  not  given  them 
roots  to  subsist  on  6 months  in  the  year  they  would  soon  perish 
for  want  in  such  a barren  Country  they  have  no  other  resource 
to  prevent  them  from  dying.  6 Beaver  from  50  Traps,  we 
shall  probably  be  more  fortunate  to  morrow  as  we  have  all  our 
Traps  sett  Course  N.W.  2 miles  N.  i.  W.  7.  and  South  4 
total  14  miles. 

Sunday  i \ th.  Our  encampment  being  far  from  convenient 
for  our  horses  as  well  for  ourselves  in  case  of  an  attack  and  from 
the  suspicious  manner  the  Indians  conduct  themselves  we 
have  every  cause  to  apprehend  some  treacherous  act  from  them 
we  raised  Camp  in  quest  of  a more  suitable  Spot  which  after 
proceeding  five  miles  we  found  we  found  and  encamped — the 
more  I see  of  this  River  the  finer  its  appearance  for  Beaver  we 
cannot  prove  it  but  at  this  season  of  the  Year  Beaver  are  not 
easily  taken  the  bait  of  Castorum^  is  no  inducement  for  them 
to  go  to  traps  as  they  discharge  their  Castorum  abandon  the 
female  to  the  charge  of  their  young  and  live  chiefly  on  grass 
and  will  so  untill  the  sap  of  the  Trees  cease  from  flowing  and 

^ Castoreum,  an  oily  viscid  gland  secretion  obtained  from  two  small  sacs  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver.  It  was  formerly  used  medicinally  as  a stimulant  in  hysterical 
affections,  but  now  serves  almost  exclusively  for  blending  perfumes,  usually  in 
the  form  of  an  alcoholic  extract. 
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flowers  cease  from  blooming  when  they  again  couple  live  on 
wood  and  commence  preparing  their  winter  habitations,  it  is 
then  they  are  easily  taken  by  bait  prepared  with  Castorum  they 
are  at  present  very  shy  and  from  the  present  state  of  the  water 
their  vestiges  cannot  be  seen,  nor  can  we  discover  altho 
diligent  search  has  been  made  if  any  of  our  party  have  been  in 
this  quater  or  not,  they  were  to  have  ascended  Sandwich  Island 
River  to  have  trapped  it  and  its  different  branches  and  as  this 
is  one  I am  rather  supprised  at  our  not  seeing  or  hearing  from 
them^  This  morning  our  Guide  intermated  to  us  his  intentions 
of  leaving  us  feeling  anxious  to  return  to  his  family  at  the  same 
time  informing  us  that  the  road  was  good  free  from  stones  and 
by  following  this  stream  it  would  conduct  us  to  the  South 
Branch  this  information  we  did  not  require  nor  his  services  for 
the  Past  I rewarded  him  to  the  amount  of  eight  Skins  Indian 
Tariff  with  this  present  he  was  highly  pleased  and  I am  of 
opinion  had  all  Traders  acted  a little  more  generous  towards 
the  Indians  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  is  at 
present.  Mr.  McKay  as  there  was  an  appearance  of  a large 
fork  on  the  West  side  of  the  River  he  swam  accross  to  examine 
it  but  found  it  was  merely  a bend  of  the  river  which  from  a 
distance  we  supposed  to  be  a fork  our  Snake  who  belongs  to 
the  Camp  informed  me  that  he  had  discovered  some  Snake 
Indians  conceal’d  on  the  Hills  no  doubt  for  the  express 
purpose  of  watching  an  opportunity  to  Steal  our  horses.  Strict 
orders  were  given  to  the  day  guard  to  Keep  a sharp  look  out 
altho  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  them  from  stealing 
still  I fear  they  will  succeed  All  our  Trappers  came  in  and 
our  Success  this  day  amounts  to  44  Beavers  this  enables  all 
once  more  to  feast  and  from  the  disconted  looks  of  the  Party 
which  was  so  visible  to  all  for  some  time  past,  the  sight  of  so 
many  has  entirely  dispell’d  and  gaiety  and  Cheerfulness  reigns 
throughout  the  Camp  and  hopes  are  entertained  for  to  morrow 
which  I trust  may  be  realized.  We  had  a Cloudy  and  Cold  day 
with  thunder  and  lightning  but  no  rain. 

Monday  12th.  At  an  early  hour  the  Trappers  started  for 

^ See  p.  131,  n.  l. 
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their  Traps  Last  night  we  were  alarmed  by  the  Guard  calling 
out  Thieves  an  Indian  was  seen  near  the  Horses  but  made  his 
escape  so  far  lucky  for  him  all  safe  this  day,  it  appears  they  are 
determined  to  steal  if  they  can  it  was  so  far  fortunate  as  a 
number  of  the  Men  had  given  full  liberty  to  their  Horses  that 
the  fellow  attempted  to  steal  before  the  greater  part  of  the 
Camp  were  asleep  had  he  delayed  two  hours  longer  he  certainly 
would  have  succeeded.  I do  not  regret  this  as  it  will  for  a 
short  time  have  a good  effect  on  the  men  and  they  will  probably 
be  a little  more  careful,  Canadians  in  general  require  an  alarm 
every  eight  days  otherwise  they  consider  themselves  as  safe  as 
if  they  were  in  one  of  the  Establishments  nor  can  any  one 
convince  them  of  the  contrary  and  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
it.  I sent  Mr.  Dears  to  find  out  a Crossing  place  as  we  cannot 
proceed  far  on  this  side  there  being  a Lake  and  Swampy 
Country  which  will  take  us  a day  to  go  round,  but  he  could  not 
succeed  we  are  somwhat  at  a loss  how  to  proceed  and  the 
Trappers  report  who  went  in  advance  that  the  Beaver  is  at  a 
close  and  the  River  is  closed  in  by  high  cut  rocks  simalar  to 
those  we  saw  on  Riviere  au  Bruneau  and  no  doubt  equal  in 
length  they  ascended  a high  hill  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  it  was  one  continued  Rock  so  from  this  our  expectations 
for  Beaver  are  at  an  end  and  before  many  days  the  party  will 
again  be  obliged  to  Kill  horses  for  food  how  distressing  and 
provoking  that  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  we  had  a few  days 
to  spare  and  I was  in  hopes  we  should  have  had  employment 
for  our  Traps  but  we  may  now  in  safety  say  our  hunts  are  at  a 
close  one  of  the  Trappers  informed  me  that  one  of  his  traps 
were  stolen  last  night  and  it  is  supposed  by  Indians  it  appears 
after  taking  the  Trap  he  swam  accross  the  River  and  then  made 
his  escape  it  may  be  so  but  I should  suspect  some  men  in  the 
Camp  as  well  as  the  Indians  for  I know  them  capable  of  being 
guilty  of  such  base  actions — our  Traps  gave  us  29  Beavers  and 
two  in  Coating  which  one  of  the  Freemen  traded  from  an 
Indian  for  a Knife  which  I returned  him.  This  day  we  have 
finished  our  second  thousand  and  if  all  our  absent  men  are  safe 
I trust  they  will  add  one  thousand  more  and  which  is  as  much 
as  can  be  expected  for  the  short  time  allowed  us  to  hunt. 
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distance  we  have  to  travel  and  the  Country  we  have  discovered. 
The  day  closed  with  a violent  storm  of  Thunder  lightning  hail 
and  Rain  which  continud  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Thursday  \yh.  Horse  thieves  had  certainly  a favourable 
night  for  stealing  but  did  not  think  proper  to  make  the 
attempt  the  water  having  risen  nearly  one  foot  perpendicular 
our  Success  is  not  great  inderpendant  of  this  I presume  the 
Beaver  are  becoming  scarce  and  if  we  are  not  more  successful! 
we  shall  raise  Camp  altho  I am  certainly  at  a loss  what  road  to 
take,  for  the  Horses  that  were  on  discovery  yesterday  from  the 
effects  of  the  Stones  can  Scarcely  crawl  this  day,  in  the 
occurences  of  yesterday  I omitted  to  insert  that  the  Trappers 
saw  an  Indian  and  three  women  who  on  discovering  them 
abandoned  their  all  and  fled  to  the  Hills  wishing  to  obtain 
some  information  from  them  in  regard  to  the  Country  and  our 
absent  Men,  they  pursued  them  and  by  making  them  a small 
present  induced  them  by  fair  means  to  return  to  their  Tents 
and  then  by  signs  they  gave  our  men  to  understand  that  they 
had  seen  our  men  in  the  lower  part  of  the  River  and  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  River  no  inducement  they  could 
offer  could  make  the  Indian  consent  to  come  to  the  Camp 
unless  they  had  resource  to  force  which  they  did  not  attempt 
these  Indians  tho  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  whites  still  will  not 
become  reconsiled  to  them  and  still  continue  as  wild  as 
the  first  day  they  were  discovered  and  probably  from  the  few 
opportunities  they  will  now  have  of  seeing  us  will  continue  so 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  This  day  1 1 Beaver  i Otter  we 
have  now  ruined  this  quarter  we  may  prepare  to  Start. 

Wednesday  i^th.  The  Traps  were  collected  and  produce 
Beaver  we  then  Started  and  proceeded  about  3 miles  when 
we  left  the  River  here  it  takes  a bend  and  enters  the  Cut  Rocks 
W.N.  W.  so  from  the  Course  we  have  taken  this  day  without  it, 
should  take  another  considerable  bend  I do  not  think  we 
shall  again  see  it,  we  trust  entirely  to  Chance  as  we  have  no 
guide  and  are  all  equally  ignorant  of  this  Country  which 
prevented  us  from  making  our  road  direct  we  saw  a fine  lake^ 

^ This  was  undoubtedly  a playa  in  the  present  dry  lake  region  on  the  north 
side  of  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  and  near  its  north-west  corner.  If  it 
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this  day  nine  miles  in  length  and  two  in  Breadth  rather  an 
uncommon  sight  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  the  Camass  root 
was  to  be  seen  in  abundance  and  a considerable  quantity  was 
collected  by  the  Women^  of  the  Camp  it  is  rather  suprising  the 
natives  do  not  Collect  this  root  as  it  is  by  far  more  nourishing 
than  any  others  they  collect,  the  cause  assigned  for  it  by 
themselves  is  the  want  of  wood  to  prepare  it  altho  the  wood  is 
scarce  they  could  find  a sufficient  quantity  were  they  so  inclined 
I am  of  opinion  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  lazyness  than 
other  cause.  Two  Snake  Indians  well  mounted  came  boldly  to 
our  suprise  to  the  Camp  not  apprehending  the  least  danger 
from  us,  it  appears  they  saw  us  last  Spring  on  their  return  from 
Buffalo,  they  gave  us  some  Idea  of  the  road  we  should  take  also 
that  tomorrow  we  shall  see  a Fork  of  the  River  Owyhee  on 
which  there  are  some  Beaver  I trust  this  may  prove  true  from 
these  Indians  again  we  could  receive  no  tidings  of  our  absent 
men  this  is  certainly  strange  as  these  fellows  have  just  arrived 
from  the  South  Branch.  God  grant  no  accident  as  befallen 
them  our  course  this  day  N.W.  6 miles  N.  i6  total  22  miles. 

Thursday  15M.  It  froze  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  we  are  surrounded  by  lofty  Mountains 
on  all  sides  well  covered  with  Snow  as  in  the  middle  of  winter 
no  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  altho  the  season  is  far 
advanced  at  an  early  hour  we  started  we  proceeded  about  3 
miles  when  we  reach’d  the  Camp  of  Indians  we  saw  last  night 
here  some  roots  were  traded  and  all  along  our  route  this  day  the 
Plains  were  covered  with  women  digging  roots  at  least  ten 
Bushels  were  traded  by  our  Party  this  probably  will  be  the 

had  been  a wet  spring  a playa  might  easily  have  been  created  and  have  given  the 
appearance  of  a lake.  (Sawyer.) 

^ This  remark  is  not  clear,  but  since  the  women  were  collecting  camas  roots 
which  the  natives  of  the  area  did  not  trouble  about,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Ogden  was  speaking  of  the  women  of  his  own  camp.  But  in  the  entry  for  the 
following  day  Ogden  mentioned  that  his  party  reached  a “ Camp  of  Indians  we 
saw  last  night”.  There  were  no  women  attached  to  Finan  McDonald’s  party 
(p.  97,  n.  i)  which  joined  Ogden’s  in  1825,  and  Ogden’s  journal  for  1825-26, 
except  for  the  above  reference  and  those  on  pp.  143  and  149,  makes  no  mention 
of  women  in  his  camp.  His  journal  for  1824-25  contains  numerous  references 
to  the  women  and  children  in  his  party. 
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means  of  preserving  a few  of  our  horses,  but  of  this  I have  my 
doubts  as  they  will  find  them  ere  long  not  very  palatable.  In 
all  the  different  Camps  of  Indians  we  saw  this  day  only  two  old 
men  were  seen  the  Men  are  all  gone  to  join  the  Fort  Nez  Perce 
Indians  we  did  not  encamp  untill  the  afternoon  when  we  reach 
a Fork^  which  discharges  in  the  Lake  we  saw  yesterday  of 
course  a fork  of  Owyhee  River  but  from  all  appearances 
destitute  of  Beaver  water  is  required  also  wood  there  being  but 
a few  Willows  and  thinly  scattered,  we  had  a level  road  but  a 
Stoney  one  so  much  so  that  I was  apprehensive  some  of  the 
Horses  would  have  remaind.  From  all  the  women  and 
Indians  we  saw  this  day  still  no  accounts  of  our  men  altho  it  is 
only  five  days  since  they  left  the  south  Branch  We  will  I trust 
make  more  progress  to  morrow  as  we  now  have  a road  to  guide 
us,  the  want  of  one  occasion’d  us  to  wander  and  to  seek  what 
we  could  not  find  a Country  without  Stones  but  we  did  not 
succeed,  we  traded  4 Skins  in  Coating  for  2 Scalpers  the  most 
valuable  article  of  trade  in  the  Snake  Country,  general  course 
this  day  N.W.  20  miles. 

Friday  i6th.  We  were  delay’d  an  hour  this  morning  ere 
four  of  our  Band  of  horses  were  found  it  appears  they  escap’d 
the  vigilance  of  the  night  Guard  they  were  found  not  far  distant 
from  our  Camp,  the  Indians  were  not  inclin’d  to  steal  for 
before  we  started  12  came  in  sight  but  would  not  come  near 
us  I sent  my  Snake  to  inform  himself  of  the  Road  we  should 
take  which  they  pointed  out  to  himself  we  then  Started  and 
surely  we  had  no  cause  to  be  pleased  with  our  road  still  less 
our  poor  horses  for  it  was  one  continued  Stone  from  the  time 
we  started  to  our  encampment  and  I am  of  opinion  one  day 
more  of  Stones  will  oblige  us  to  leave  or  Kill  many  of  our 
horses  we  proceeded  till  12  when  we  again  reach  the  same 
stream  we  started  from  in  the  morning  and  encamped  we  saw 
many  Indian  Tents  and  huts  this  day  the  inmates  of  which 
were  busily  employed  collecting  roots  a considerable  quantity 
were  traded  from  them  indeed  two  thirds  of  the  Camp  subsist 
entirely  on  them,  they  far  from  being  unpleasant  in  taste  or 
flavour,  but  to  me  as  well  as  others  cause  severe  pain  in  the 

^ Blue  Creek.  (Sawyer.) 
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Bowels  with  other  unpleasant  effects  I shall  not  here  mention 
one  of  our  party  exchanged  a horse  with  an  Indian  this  day 
shortly  after  we  were  encamped  eight  Indians  paid  us  a visit, 
one  of  them  not  the  Same  from  who  the  Horse  was  exchanged, 
seized  the  Horse  and  altho  repeatedly  desired  to  desist  refused 
and  it  was  not  ’till  he  received  a blow  that  he  did  so  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  one  of  the  half  breeds  had  his  gun  aim’d  and  in 
the  act  of  laying  him  low  when  the  Indian  from  whom  the 
horse  was  obtained  and  after  a short  conversation  peace  was 
restored,  it  appears  the  rascal  suspected  we  had  Stolen  him  and 
being  a relation  of  his  endeavoured  to  recover  him,  this  was 
certainly  a bold  and  daring  act  unsupported  and  unprocted 
by  his  Comrades  to  take  a horse  by  force,  he  certainly  must 
entertain  a poor  opinion  of  us,  he  was  however  convinced 
nearly  at  the  expence  of  his  life  inderpendant  of  the  blow  he 
received  it  was  not  so  easy  to  effect  as  he  supposed — we  have 
certainly  a very  poor  encampment  for  our  horses  hemm’d  in 
on  all  sides  by  rocks  indeed  I am  at  a loss  what  course  to  take 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  them  I sent  Mr.  Dears  but  he 
returned  late  in  the  evening  and  gives  us  no  hopes  from  the 
quarter  he  has  been  in  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  one 
continued  rock  and  Stone  we  must  before  we  start  to  morrow 
examine  another  quarter  Course  this  day  N.W.  9 miles  W.  4 
S.S.W.  3 total  16  miles. 

Saturday  At  daylight  I sent  men  to  examine  the 

Country  at  six  oclock  they  returned  but  without  success  I then 
lost  no  time  in  starting  and  retracing  back  our  steps  4 miles  to 
an  Indian  Tent  where  I obtain’d  a young  man  to  guide  us  and 
then  proceed  on  and  I have  no  cause  to  regret  it  for  we  had  a 
fine  road  compared  to  many  days  past  a more  beautifull  Country 
I have  not  seen  in  this  country  certainly  a fine  variety  of 
Flowers  many  known  and  many  unknown  to  me  a strange  sight 
to  see  red  Clover  in  abundance  but  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
length  in  this  days  Journey  a Botanist  would  have  had  full 
employment  and  probably  would  have  many  additions  to  his 
stock  our  horses  being  greatly  fatigued  and  having  been  nearly 
two  days  without  Grass  we  encamped  early  on  a Small  Brook 
The  fork  we  left  this  morning  from  was  not  many  years  since 
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well  stocked  in  Beaver  but  the  Snakes  have  destroy’d  all  not 
leaving  one  soon  after  we  were  encamped  our  young  [Indian] 
who  had  guided  us  so  far  and  given  us  directions  for  our  course 
to  morrow  seperated  from  us  I gave  him  for  his  trouble  half 
dozen  Brass  Rings  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased  our 
hunters  seeing  tracks  of  Antilopes  lost  no  time  in  following 
them  they  saw  six  fired  but  without  effect,  a fresh  meat  would 
be  very  exceptable  to  all  and  to  none  more  so  than  myself,  we 
must  hope  should  we  not  find  Beaver  ere  we  reach  the  South 
Branch  that  there  we  may  find  the  natives  who  will  give  us  a 
supply  of  salmon  almost  any  thing  would  be  preferable  to  the 
roots  we  now  subsist  on  Course  N. W.  1 2 miles,  distance  this 
day  16  miles. 

Sunday  \%th.  With  the  rising  of  the  Sun  our  hunters 
started  in  quest  of  deer  shortly  after  we  followed  them  with 
the  Camp  and  altho  the  Indian  had  given  us  all  the  information 
we  required  still  as  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
account  of  our  not  understanding  the  language  and  our 
Interpreters  not  being  very  communicative  we  however 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Mountain  crossed  it  and  after 
desending  it  finding  a small  Stream  we  encamped  but  not 
before  we  had  a distant  view  of  the  South  Branch  which  I 
trust  we  shall  reach  to  morrow,  we  had  certainly  a most  hilly 
road  this  day,  and  I may  safely  add  without  exaggeration  a 
most  stoney  one.  Stones  as  sharp  as  flints  and  our  track  could 
be  followed  by  the  Blood  from  the  Horses  feet  it  was  painfull 
to  see  them  on  arriving  at  the  Camp  lay’d  down  with  their 
Loads,  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  Stones  and  I trust  we  will 
preserve  them  with  the  exception  of  those  should  we  not 
procure  salmon  will  inevitably  fall  for  the  Kettle  and  which  I 
cannot  prevent  a more  wretched  Country  was  never  seen, 
from  the  Accounts  we  received  from  the  Indians  we  had  hopes 
of  finding  Deer  in  the  Mountains  that  they  resorted  to  it 
during  the  Summer  heat  and  during  the  winter  they  descend, 
but  we  well  know  that  neither  Summer  or  Winter  are  they  any 
to  be  seen  from  River  Malade  (Sickly  River)  to  Burnt  River 
and  this  certainly  I am  convinced  is  the  principal  and  only 
cause  which  obliges  the  Natives  to  go  to  Buffalo  otherwise 
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many  would  perish  from  want  and  this  is  also  the  cause  these 
miserable  wretches  are  constantly  roving  about  and  those  who 
unfortunatly  for  them  who  have  no  horses  pass  their  lives 
without  ever  tasting  meat — course  this  day  W.N.W.  4 miles 
N.W.  16.  N.  4 — E.  4 total  24  miles  Our  hunters  joined  us 
as  we  reach'd  the  encampment  only  one  Antilope  was  seen  by 
them  and  fortunatly  killed  and  still  more  so  as  it  so  happen  by 
My  hunter. 

Monday  \()th.  We  started  early  and  2 P.M.  reached  our 
encampment  of  the  23  Febuary  on  our  way  down  from  the 
Mountains  many  and  various  were  the  opinions  amongst  us 
all  on  what  part  of  the  South  Branch  we  should  fall  certainly  a 
great  Change  observable  since  the  Mountains  here  vegetation 
at  its  full  groth  and  the  Currants  already  ripe  and  altho  short 
the  distance  there  is  certainly  a wonderfull  difference  in  the 
Climate  on  this  side  of  the  Mountains  Compared  to  the  other 
which  we  crossed  yesterday,  we  are  now  again  on  our  old 
track  and  we  have  travel’d  over  a large  extent  of  Country  never 
before  unfortunatly  I may  add  seen  by  any  Trapping  Party 
and  we  have  been  poorly  repaid  for  our  trouble  having  only 
taken  100  odd  Beaver  it  had  been  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  D. 
McKenzie  and  also  from  Indians  as  well  worthy  of  being 
examined  I certainly  expected  to  be  well  repaid  for  our  trouble 
and  to  have  found  a field  that  would  not  only  have  employed 
us  this  season  but  also  another  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Columbia 
in  general  as  well  as  myself  have  now  too  often  been  led  away 
by  Indian  reports  of  Countries  being  rich  in  Beaver  which 
when  they  are  examined  generaly  prove  to  be  false,  how  often 
this  season  did  the  Indians  tell  us  we  should  find  Beaver  by  the 
route  we  were  travelling  and  how  well  they  have  deceived  us, 
indeed  an  Indian  can  form  no  Idea  of  a Country  abounding  in 
Beaver  a small  Stream  with  six  Lodges  appears  to  them 
inexaustable,  and  it  is  not  with  an  intention  of  deceiving  that 
they  represent  their  Country  rich,  as  it  is  their  interest  to  see  us 
amongst  them,  but  to  be  attributed  to  their  Ignorance  in  not 
knowing  better,  no  Indians  seen  this  day  and  we  could  learn, 
of  course  no  tidings  of  our  absent  men,  but  in  three  days  I trust 
we  shall  reach  Sandwich  Island  River  there  certainly  we  shall 
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hear  or  see  them,  if  no  tidings  from  them  there  I shall  have  to 
Conclude,  they  have  been  murdered  or  obliged  by  the  Natives 
to  leave  the  Country,  course  this  day  from  the  Mountains 
to  our  encampment  N.W.  distance  23  miles  the  Country  sandy 
and  Hilly  but  free  of  Stones. 

Tuesday  20th.  It  was  later  than  usual  ere  we  Started  some 
horses  being  missing  however  they  were  found,  we  reach  our 
encampment  of  the  22  Feby.  here  again  we  encamped  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  knowing  well  if  we  advanced  farther  our 
horses  would  be  without  grass  and  from  their  present 
harrassed  state  cannot  well  go  without  the  heat  was  certainly 
insufferable  this  day  but  at  this  season  we  cannot  expect  cool 
weather  particulary  in  these  Barren  Plains  and  sandy  soil — it 
was  very  gloomy  when  we  last  past  here  a horse  was  then  killed 
for  food  and  the  same  as  again  been  acted  here  this  day,  if  this 
was  a country  of  wood  we  might  soon  make  a Canoe  and  reach 
from  the  present  state  of  the  water  it  being  at  present  remarkably 
high.  Burnt  River  in  a day  and  relieve  our  horses  at  least  ten 
days  from  their  Loads  but  we  cannot  even  find  Willows  to 
make  a Raft  still  less  scarcely  a sufficiency  to  cook  our  Victuals, 
some  Traps  were  sett  but  with  no  hopes  of  success — two  Snake 
Indians  were  seen  this  day  at  a distance  Mr.  Dears  persued 
them  but  they  secreted  themselves  and  he  could  not  find  them, 
were  they  not  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  this  way  it  would 
certainly  have  a very  suspicious  appearance  and  I should 
conclude  and  our  people  were  murdered  but  why  despair  if  so 
we  shall  soon  hear  of  it,  bad  news  travels  fast  distance  this  day 
14  miles. 

Wednesday  2\st.  We  started  with  the  sun  and  proceeded 
untill  midday  when  we  encamped  beyond  the  encampment  we 
seperated  from  our  absent  men  we  had  the  Pleasure  of  seeing 
salmon  ascending  the  Stream  but  out  of  our  reach  not  an 
Indian  seen  this  day  our  hunters  were  off  in  different  directions 
in  quest  of  Deer  but  all  returned  without  success  and  our  Traps 
produced  nothing,  the  heat  we  experienced  this  day  was 
certainly  great  it  is  very  evident  we  are  approaching  the 
Columbia  if  we  can  judge  from  the  heat  indeed  the  Climate 
and  soil  are  the  same  if  any  difference  probably  wormwood  is 
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more  abundant  but  wood  of  any  other  kind  equally  scarce  with 
the  exception  of  a few  scattered  willows  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River  and  even  these  not  in  abundance,  a number  of  Ratle 
Snakes  killed  this  day  and  altho  many  in  the  Camp  are  starving 
they  do  not  appear  inclined  to  eat  them  apprehending  danger 
from  them,  the  Americans  feast  on  them  and  never  feel  any 
evil  effects  from  them.  Traps  again  sett  this  day. 

Thursday  I'lnd.  At  the  break  of  day  we  were  on  the  move 
and  at  5 P.M.  we  started  and  continued  on  untill  ii  a.m. 
when  the  excessive  heat  and  our  horses  being  fatigued  we 
encamped  I had  some  hopes  of  reaching  Sandwich  Island 
River  but  the  distance  yet  was  too  great,  here  however  we 
found  a plain  Snake  with  his  family  on  their  way  to  the  Falls  ^ 
in  quest  of  Salmon  he  informed  us  that  our  men  had  but  lately 
left  S.I.  River  on  their  way  down  that  the  Snakes  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Fort  Nez  Perces  Indians  and  that  to  morrow  we  shall 
see  them  by  his  account  our  Men  are  safe  with  their  lives  and 
horses  if  all  this  be  true  so  far  satisfactory  tomorrow  no  doubt  we 
shall  receive  further  particulars  the  Natives  are  taking  a few 
Salmon  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  their  wants 
from  this  Indian  I exchanged  a horse  for  a mule  for  they  are 
far  more  usefull  and  more  adapted  for  this  Country  being 
stronger  for  Packing  less  liable  to  limp  and  require  less  food 
and  another  good  quality  the  men  are  not  fond  of  them  and 
less  liable  to  ill  use  them  50  of  them  for  New  Caledonia  would 
be  worth  70  horses  on  account  of  the  hilly  and  Stoney  Country 
they  have  to  travel  over  2 Beaver  taken  this  day  also  i antilope 
Killed  our  Hunters  saw  six  but  were  unfortunate  and  could  not 
Kill. 

Friday  i^^d.  At  daylight  we  were  on  the  move  and  on 
Starting  I sent  off  a man  to  proceed  to  the  Fish  Weare  to  see 
if  any  Indians  were  there  but  he  joined  us  at  the  entrance  of 
S.I.  River  without  seeing  any  one  we  had  a good  Fording 
Place  this  at  the  present  season  from  the  state  of  the  Water  in 
the  South  Branch  we  did  not  expect  and  had  made  preparations 
for  rafting,  unfortunatly  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men  two 
of  the  Packs  got  wet  we  proceeded  on  within  6 miles  of 
^ Probably  Lower  or  Upper  Salmon  Falls,  near  Hagerman,  Idaho. 
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Unfortunate  River  and  encamped  the  heat  is  certainly  great 
and  Muschitoes  very  numerous — one  of  the  Freemen  yesterday 
exchanged  a horse  with  a Snake  Indian  for  a Mare  and  it  was 
not  untill  near  half  the  encampment  this  day  that  he  discovered 
that  one  of  her  feet  was  useless  and  with  difficulty  reach’d  the 
encampment  when  she  was  sold  to  ten  and  Killed  for  food — 
this  is  now  the  fourth  Killed  since  we  left  the  Buffalo  Country 
and  there  are  three  more  from  the  state  of  their  feet  must  be 
either  left  in  the  road  or  Killed  and  that  soon,  Traps  again  sett, 
we  on  our  road  this  day  took  every  precaution  to  discover  if  our 
men  had  been  in  this  quarter  but  nothing  was  seen. 

Saturday  i^th.  We  certainly  had  a night  of  Muschitous 
not  one  had  the  pleasure  of  Sleeping,  in  the  morning  we 
started  as  usual  early  and  reach  the  Unfortunate  River  but 
could  not  suceed  in  crossing  at  the  usual  place  and  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  River  about  a mile  when  we  succeeded  in  Safety 
we  have  now  only  Burnt  River,  and  I am  in  hopes  we  shall 
cross  it  without  Rafts  we  advanced  a short  distance  on  the  main 
Stream  and  encamped  we  had  a slight  shower  of  Rain  but  this 
has  not  abated,  the  heat  has  been  truly  great  again  this  day. 
I sent  a man  some  distance  up  the  river  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  any  vistiges  of  our  Men  but  he  returned  in  the  evening 
without  success  not  even  the  sight  or  appearance  of  an  Indian 
- — our  Traps  did  not  give  us  a Beaver  the  water  is  rising  fast 
in  the  Main  Stream  which  I attribute  to  the  present  great  heats 
— a dozen  Traps  sett. 

Sunday  i^th.  The  Trappers  brought  in  their  Traps  before 
sun  rise  but  their  success  only  two  Beaver  we  started  and  left 
the  main  Stream  and  cross  d over  a long  Point  when  we  again 
reach  it  and  encamped  by  so  doing  it  was  a gain  to  us  of  nearly 
two  dayes  march  this  we  were  not  aware  of  last  winter  and  in 
many  other  places  had  we  known  the  Country  as  we  do  now 
we  might  have  shortened  our  route  last  winter  nearly  a fourth 
— one  of  the  freemens  horses  shortly  after  leaving  the 
encampment  fell  down  dead  it  was  supposed  he  must  have 
eaten  some  poisonous  weed  for  scarcely  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  the  body  began  to  Swell  and  no  one  could  exist 
near  it,  this  was  a fine  fat  horse  excepting  feet,  in  prime  order, 
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one  of  our  hunters  succeeded  in  Killing  five  fat  Deer  from  being 
so  many  days  on  short  allowance  only  one  meal  in  24  hours  the 
sight  of  these  deer  was  most  pleasing  Muschitoes  in  abundance 
more  so  than  Beaver  ever  was  or  will  be  and  fine  sport  they 
have  had  with  us. 

Monday  16th.  We  are  indebted  to  Musquitoes  in  passing 
the  night  without  Sleep  and  a Daylight  we  made  preparations 
for  starting  but  were  delayed  half  an  hour  two  of  the  Party 
an  Indian  and  Canadian  quarreled  and  fought  the  former 
without  any  provocation  sticking  the  latter  with  a stick  but  I 
am  not  of  opinion  he  will  attempt  it  again  for  he  certainly 
deserved  and  received  a sound  drubing,  mixtures  such  as  our 
Camp  is  composed  ofiF  is  far  from  agreeable — we  reach  the 
entrance  of  Burnt  River  and  encamped/  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
south  Branch  I should  regret  to  say  but  I fear  1 shall  never 
again  see  it  altho  my  returns  are  but  indifferent  and  the 
privations  and  anxiety  I have  indured  have  been  great  Still  I 
should  have  no  objections  to  revisit  it  again  provided  it  were  to 
remain  two  years  and  time  allowed  to  take  the  necessary 
precautions  required — and  it  is  my  candid  opinion  an 
expedition  fitted  out  for  two  years  would  be  profitable — with 
the  exception  of  one  Indian  seen  above  Sandwich  Island  River 
we  have  not  seen  another  and  I presume  they  are  still 
employed  at  their  Roots  we  are  now  encamped  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  Fort  Nez  Perces  Tribes  and  Snakes  Indians 
assmbled  last  Summer  and  made  Peace  and  we  are  informed 
are  again  to  meet  this  season  for  the  purpose  of  Trade  but  so 
far  no  great  appearance  of  their  soon  joining — a salmon  seen 
in  the  river  here  2 Small  deer  Killed. 

Tuesday  i^th.  Started  early  and  crossed  over  Burnt  River 
the  Water  here  as  in  all  the  forks  we  have  crossed  very  low  for 
the  season  it  must  be  the  Mountains  of  the  three  Nobs  that 
causes  the  South  Branch  to  be  so  high  as  it  is  at  present,  it  was 
very  evident  our  absent  men  have  passed  here  but  how  long 
since  or  if  at  all  from  the  tracks  we  could  not  discover,  we  nearly 
passed  all  the  Hills  this  day  and  encamped,  tomorrow  we  shall 

1 Near  Huntington,  Baker  County,  Oregon.  See  entry  for  February  ii, 
1826. 
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reach  the  forks  or  the  place  we  fell  on  this  river  last  falF  and 
there  I shall  seperate  from  my  party  leaving  Messrs  McDonald 
McKay  and  Dears  to  proceed  to  Fort  N.  Perces  and  then 
proceed  to  Fort  Vancouver  in  Boats  with  the  Furs — wishing 
to  see  the  road  Mr.  McDonald’s  party  came  by  last  Fall  and 
having  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Gervais  on  the  15th 
July  is  the  cause  of  my  going  in  that  direction  but  our  horses 
are  certainly  in  a low  state  to  undertake  so  long  a voyage  and 
destitute  as  we  are  at  present  for  want  of  food  and  many  other 
necessaries  which  certainly  we  require  to  meet  with  success 
but  I cannot  abandon  my  men  in  case  of  accidents  I cannot  do 
otherwise  I must  go  and  see  if  they  be  dead  or  alive. 

Wednesday  Started  early  and  proceeded  to  the  Forks 

of  Burnt  River  and  encamped — and  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
proper  arrangements  for  seperating  to  morrow  morning,  we 
saw  tracks  of  horses  in  the  Fort  Nez  Perces  road  which  we 
suppose  must  be  either  our  men  or  Indians  but  we  suppose  the 
former  I wish  may  prove  to  be  so  Weather  very  sultry  but  no 
muschitoes  one  blessing  if  we  have  no  other. 

Thursday  i<)th.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  I seperated 
with  Mr.  McDonald  2 we  proceeded  to  our  encampment  of  3rd 

^ Ogden  meant  winter,  not  fall.  See  entries  for  June  29  and  30. 

^D.4/120,  fo.  9d.,  William  Connolly  to  Governor,  Chief  Factors  and  Chief 
Traders,  Walla  Walla,  July  18,  1826,  “ . . . Messrs.  Finan  McDonald,  Dears 
and  McKay  with  a party  of  the  Snake  expedition  Man  we  met  at  the  Dalles  on 
the  loth  instant : They  came  out  at  this  place  W.  Walla,  where  they  left  their 
horses,  and  proceeded  by  water  to  Fort  Vancouver  with  their  Furs.  Mr.  Ogden 
with  another  party  separated  from  the  above  on  the  29th  Ulto.  direct  on  his 
way  to  Fort  Vancouver,  if  the  Mountains  would  admit  of  his  forcing  a passage 
through  them,  the  scarcity  of  animals  and  consequent  starvation  obliged  them  to 
come  out  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  their  success 
on  the  whole  has  been  tolerable,  tho’  not  so  good  I understand  as  was  expected. 
Mr.  F.  McDonalds  family  being  on  board  of  our  Brigade  he  expressed  a strong 
desire  to  return  with  them  this  Year,  which  request  I did  not  deem  it  proper  to 
deny  him.  He  remains  here  untill  he  hears  from  Mr.  McLaughlin,  which  I 
conceive  will  be  in  a few  days  . . .”.  Ibid.,  fo.  8,  McLoughlin  to  same.  Fort 
Vancouver,  July  16,  1826,  “ On  the  12th  Instant  we  were  unexpedly  surprized 
by  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  McKay  and  Dears  with  a part  of  Mr.  Ogdens  trappers, 
the  latter  Gentleman  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance  . . .”.  Cf.  Appendix  B, 
p.  265. 
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Febuary  and  encamped,  we  saw  some  tracks  of  horses  not  more 
than  ten  days  since  on  seeing  them  we  had  hopes  of  it  being 
our  men,  but  on  examining  the  Road  we  found  a piece  of 
Spanish  Blanket  which  makes  us  conclude  it  must  be  Snakes. 
The  heat  was  certainly  great  this  day  but  towards  evening  we 
had  rain  with  thunder  & lightning  which  not  only  refresh’d  us 
but  will  lay  the  dust  for  to  morrow  2 deer  seen  but  not  Killed. 

Friday  Started  early  and  proceeded  on  untill  we 

reached  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  which  seperates  the  waters 
of  Dey’s  and  Burnt  Rivers  and  which  we  have  cause  to  recolect 
our  trouble  in  it  last  fall  (Winter)^  here  we  allowed  our  horses 
to  eat  three  hours  when  we  again  started  and  by  the  time  we 
reach’d  the  height  of  Land  altho  not  sun  sett  our  horses  were 
too  much  fatigued  to  proceed  farther  and  we  encamped  we  did 
not  see  the  track  of  an  animal  this  day  nor  do  I believe  one  was 
ever  seen  in  this  country,  our  party  must  have  crossed  the 
Mountain  in  a dijfferent  derection  as  we  could  discover  no 
signs  of  them  Rain  Thunder  and  lightning  again  this  day  we 
could  not  complain  of  heat  in  the  Mountain  and  altho  no  snow 
still  it  was  Cold,  I could  not  but  remark  in  passing  by  our 
encampment  of  last  winter  a more  dismal  gloomy  looking  Spot 
I have  never  before  seen,  and  how  we  could  have  passed 
a night  in  such  a place  fortunately  we  had  snow  to  make  [it 
level]  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Christians 
to  have  Slept. 

Tursday  July  istd'  Started  early  and  proceeded  in  crossing 
the  Mountains  at  10  A. M.  we  reach  the  waters  of  Deys  River 
we  had  certainly  a bad  road  from  the  number  of  Trees  lying 
cross  ways  in  all  directions  these  we  were  not  trouble  with  in 
the  winter  but  certainly  abundance  of  Snow  in  lieu  having 
allowed  our  horses  to  feed  for  three  hours  we  again  proceeded 
on,  and  at  sun  Sett  we  encamped  at  our  encampment  of  26th 
January  In  crossing  the  Mountains  we  saw  the  tracks  of  red 
Deer  and  a young  one  of  this  Spring  was  Killed  which  will  be 

^ See  entries  for  January  31  and  February  i,  1826. 

2 Letters  from  Ogden  to  Simpson  of  this  date  addressed  from  Burnt  River 
(D.4/120,  fos.  5~6d.)  are  printed  in  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  pp. 
273-7- 
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nearly  sufficient  to  give  us  a meal  The  water  is  rising  here  and 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  and  recrossing  the  River. 

Sunday  2nd.  At  the  dawn  of  day  we  started  again  and 
proceeded  on  but  from  the  weak  state  of  our  horses  we  do  not 
make  such  progress  as  I could  wish  and  as  our  Stock  of 
provisions  require  we  reach’d  the  Forks  ^ and  encamped  we  this 
day  saw  the  tracks  of  two  Horses  not  more  than  two  days 
since  they  passed  this  way — but  in  regard  to  our  men  the 
father  we  advance  the  more  I doubt  they  have  come  this  way, 
probably  Starvation  has  driven  them  to  Fort  Nez  Perces  we 
also  saw  i Antilope  and  Killed  him  so  this  will  give  food 
another  day. 

Monday  y"d.  It  was  late  this  morning  ere  we  started  our 
horses  being  greatly  scattered  we  crossed  the  Mountain  that 
divides  the  waters  Deys  River  and  the  River  of  the  Falls  ^ and 
encamped  late,  we  certainly  had  a fatiguing  days  Journey  both 
for  men  as  well  as  horses  many  of  them  could  scarcely  crawl 
towards  evening,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  from  the  morning  to 
the  evening  on  Stones — we  sett  our  Traps  tho  no  great 
appearance  of  Beaver  in  fact  the  river  is  nearly  dry. 

Thursday  ^th.  We  obtained  no<-hing  from  our  Traps,  the 
night  was  cold  with  a white  frost  we  started  early  and  shortly 
after  leaving  our  encampment  we  fell  on  fresh  tracks  of  horses 
but  which  we  soon  discovered  to  be  Indians  from  one  of  their 
encampments  but  from  another  encampment  we  saw  I am  now 
convinced  Gervais  and  Party  are  ahead  of  us  and  it  was 
satisfactory  to  me  to  see  a number  of  Beaver  frames  this  is  a 
convincing  proof  they  have  taken  Beaver,  we  certainly  made  a 
good  Days  Journey  having  reach’d  our  encampt.  of  26th 
December,  many  of  our  horses  drooping  fast  and  I seriously 
apprehend  they  will  not  reach  their  destination. 

Wednesday  ^th.  Started  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  we  reach  our  encampment  of  i8th  December  as  we 
were  here  to  leave  our  old  track ^ and  as  my  Iroquois  apprehend 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Country  if  we  proceeded  on  farther 

^ I.e.,  Middle  Fork  John  Day  River. 

^ Ogden  was  returning  over  the  ground  covered  on  January  1 1,  1826. 

^ Crooked  River.  See  p.  105,  n.  i. 
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we  might  stand  a chance  of  passing  the  night  without  water  we 
encamped  four  hours  earlier  than  usual,  we  saw  many  fresh 
tracks  of  Indians  this  day  but  where  they  are  I cannot  say  but  I 
presume  are  hid  in  the  Mountains  or  obliged  to  resort  to  them 
in  quest  of  food  as  for  enemies  they  cannot  apprehend  danger 
at  this  season,  nor  have  they  any  thing  to  induce  the  Columbia 
Indians  to  destroy  these  poor  miserable  wretches. 

Thursday  6th.  It  rained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  and 
continued  untill  midday  this  did  not  prevent  us  from  starting, 
this  day  we  left  our  Track  of  last  Fall  to  fall  on  the  road  Mr. 
McDonalds  Party  came  by  we  crossed  over  a long  sandy  point 
well  covered  with  Juniper  Trees  and  at  10  oclock  we  reach  the 
Main  Branch  of  the  River  of  the  Falls  which  we  crossed  last 
Fall  while  our  horses  were  feeding  I sent  Men  in  different 
directions  to  discover  a fording  place  and  they  were  four  hours 
ere  they  found  one  we  then  again  Started  but  were  obliged  to 
Strip  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  horses  we  succeeded  in 
crossing,  it  appears  in  the  winter  season  the  Indians  collect  in 
great  numbers  for  I counted  upwards  of  100  huts  but  if 
Clamuths  or  Snake  Indians  I cannot  say;  it  does  not  appear 
they  have  many  horses,  we  proceeded  on  untill  near  Sun  Sett 
when  we  reach’d  a small  fork  and  encamped  the  latter  part  of 
our  road  rather  indifferent  many  gullies  and  Stoney  Course 
W.  distance  30  miles  we  had  a full  view  of  the  Mountains^  we 
are  to  Cross  and  which  seperates  the  Clamuthe  and  Snake 
Nations  from  the  Wallamitte,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Sun 
has  diminished  the  Snow  for  they  appear  as  well  covered  as  in 
January,  they  also  appear  and  no  doubt  are  as  high  as  many 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Friday  ^th.  Fine  clear  Weather  on  starting  this  morning 
we  directed  our  Course  to  very  high  Nole  Called  McKays  Nole 
he  having  Killed  a Deer  on  the  Top  of  it,  and  reach  the  foot  of 
it  at  Mid-day  and  allowed  our  horses  to  feed  and  again  Started 
and  commenced  crossing  the  Mountains  no  doubt  we  shall 
have  an  ardous  task  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  appearances, 

^ The  Cascade  Range  which  divides  the  present  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  into  separate  climatic  and  geographic  provinces.  See  McArthur, 
Oregon  Geographic  Names,  pp.  98-102. 
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we  reach  three  Small  Lakes  and  at  the  last  we  encamped  so  far 
hilly  and  Strong  woods  from  the  time  we  started  in  the  morning 
untill  we  reach’d  McKay’s  Nole  we  had  certainly  a fine  plain 
well  covered  with  Norway  Pine,  and  Elk  and  Small  Deer 
appear  most  abundant  one  of  the  latter  was  Killed  which  to  us 
was  very  exceptable  having  gone  last  night  without  Supper 
distance  22  miles  course  West. 

Saturday  %th.  At  an  early  hour  we  started  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  the  Snow  presented  itself  before  us  from 
6 to  8 feet  in  depth  and  we  could  no  longer  follow  the  track  we 
however  after  a most  fatiguing  days  Journey  both  for  Man  as 
well  as  horse  we  succeeded  in  crossing  the  height  of  Land  and 
at  dusk  encamped  on  the  waters  of  the  Wallamitte  at  Burnt 
encampment  in  a direct  line  or  if  we  could  have  followed  the 
road  it  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  where  we  started  this 
morning  to  our  present  encampment  but  from  the  circutous 
route  we  came  by  we  travelled  1 8 miles  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  four  of  our  horses  were  brought  on  but  here  on  the 
brows  of  the  Hill  they  will  find  a little  grass — on  descending 
from  the  height  of  Land  I saw  Pines  of  different  Kinds  and 
many  of  them  of  an  extraordinary  size  as  for  the  Soil  so  far  I 
cannot  say  what  Kind  it  may  be  it  being  at  present  too  well 
covered  with  Snow  Course  West. 

Sunday  ^th.  We  were  not  delayed  from  starting  at  an  early 
hour  as  we  found  our  horses  nearly  in  the  same  spot  we  left 
them  and  from  appearances  they  have  not  feasted  altho  we  lost 
four  hours  at  different  times  in  looking  for  the  Road  still  we 
succeeded  as  the  snow  was  hard  and  the  horses  did  not  sink  to 
make  three  days  march  of  last  Fall  but  two  of  our  horses 
remained  I left  two  men  to  endeavour  to  bring  them  on  and 
overtakes  us  to  morrow  so  far  no  diminition  of  snow  at  what 
time  Summer  commences  in  this  quarter  I cannot  say  but  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  snow  at  present  I am  of  opinion  before 
all  is  melted  winter  will  give  a fresh  supply,  last  year  Mr. 
McDonald  and  party  crossed  the  latter  end  of  August  and  found 
no  snow  what  a difference  this  compared  to  the  last,  again 
must  our  poor  horses  pass  the  night  without  feeding  if  they 
would  substitute  snow  for  Grass  they  would  certainly  fare 
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well  there  being  on  an  average  this  day  six  feet  in  many  places 
I measured  nine  it  is  certainly  a fortunate  circumstance  we  did 
not  attempt  coming  this  way  with  our  Furs  and  Baggage  for  I 
am  fully  convinced  three  fourths  would  have  died  even  those 
we  have  altho  light  I seriously  apprehend  will  remain  and  from 
all  accounts  we  have  still  far  to  travel  ere  we  reach  the 
Wallamitte  Plains  distance  this  day  20  miles  Course  due  West. 

Monday  \oth.  On  rising  this  morning  we  were  rather 
supprised  at  not  seeing  our  horses  but  we  soon  discovered  by 
their  tracks  they  were  returning  from  whence  they  came  and 
it  [was]  7 a.m.  before  the  men  returned  with  them  we  then 
Started  but  made  but  slow  progress  loosing  nearly  half  the  day 
in  quest  of  the  road,  the  men  employed  in  marking  the  track  last 
Fall  have  executed  their  Joh  in  a most  careless  manner  had  we 
not  Iroquois  with  us  we  should  even  altho  now  far  advanced 
be  obliged  to  retrace  back  our  Steps  and  at  times  I have  my 
doubts  we  shall  succeed  in  Crossing  we  advanced  only  one 
encampment  of  last  Fall  and  encamped  our  horses  must  again 
pass  the  night  without  eating  our  mules  do  not  appear  to 
relish  such  fare  and  appear  to  fill  themselves  well  with  Brush 
and  Bark  of  the  hemlock  Tree  but  our  horses  will  not  partake 
of  such  fare  they  prefer  to  droop  and  die  The  men  who 
remained  behind  overtook  us  but  only  succeeded  in  bringing 
one  horse  the  other  was  so  weak  they  could  not  raise  him  altho 
they  made  several  attempts  he  was  a fine  animal  and  I cannot 
but  regret  him  distance  this  day  10  miles  road  as  yesterday 
hilly  course  west  and  nearly  the  same  depth  of  snow. 

Tuesday  i ith.  We  found  our  horses  this  morning  standing 
round  our  Camp  scarcely  one  had  gone  ten  steps  since  last 
evening  many  of  them  appear  exceedingly  weak  and  no  doubt 
will  remain  in  the  mountains — on  starting  we  began  to  descend 
and  continued  untill  evening  when  we  reached  Freemens 
Encampment  in  ascending  and  descending  the  whole  day  a 
more  fatiguing  road  particulary  for  weak  horses  as  ours  are 
could  not  be  found  and  consequently  three  belonging  to  the 
Men  remained  for  about  two  hours  during  the  day  the  Snow 
appeared  to  diminish  but  we  were  disappointed  as  nearly  the 
same  depth  in  the  evening  as  in  the  morning  but  here  on  the 
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Brows  of  the  hills  will  feed  a little  they  require  it  if  [we]  wish 
to  save  them  we  again  lost  three  hours  this  day  in  quest  of  the 
Road  I saw  some  fine  cedar  Trees  but  these  were  not  very 
common,  prickly  ash  or  the  Same  Kind  of  wood  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  also  very  common  and  very 
troublesome  not  only  to  us  but  our  horses  Course  West 
distance  18  miles. 

Wednesday  12th.  At  the  break  of  day  I sent  two  men  back 
to  endeavour  if  possible  to  bring  on  the  three  horses  left 
yesterday  altho  Slender,  our  horses  appear  to  have  benefitted 
by  their  last  nights  meal  we  started  early  and  had  the  pleasure 
in  a short  time  after  of  loosing  sight  of  the  Snow  and  at  1 2 
P.M.  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  and  encamped  on  a 
Small  plain  ^ well  covered  with  grass  what  a change  since  the 
morning  here  the  flowers  long  since  in  seed,  grass  also  one 
would  almost  suspect  the  Fall  was  about  commencing  for  the 
last  five  days  our  winter  dress  did  not  incommode  us  and  here 
we  are  burning  with  heat  from  the  time  we  started  this  morning 
with  the  exception  of  two  hills  we  ascended  we  were  gradualy 
descending.  We  have  now  crossed  the  Mountains,  and  I 
have  to  observe  with  very  little  labour — a fine  road  with  the 
exception  of  hills  that  all  Mountains  are  subject  to  might  be 
made  but  that  the  Company  would  derive  any  benefit  from  it 
as  a communication  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  Snake 
Country.  I am  not  of  opinion  they  would  as  the  distance  is  far 
to  great  and  the  resources  of  the  Country  not  to  be  depended 
upon  at  this  season  not  an  animal  or  bird  did  we  see  excepting 
last  night  the  track  of  a Bear  but  last  year  when  Mr.  McDonald 
crossed  last  Fall  his  hunters  Killed  Red  Deer  and  Small  Deer, 
as  a communication  between  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  Clamuthe 
Country  I am  of  an  opinion  no  better  can  be  found  as  the  road 
is  short  and  very  advantagous  for  Horses  but  it  should  not  be 
attempt’d  either  going  or  returning  before  the  Month  of 
August,  for  even  at  this  advanced  season  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  horses  to  have  crossed  with  Loads,  as  it  was 
altho  in  tolerable  order  when  we  startd  from  Burnt  River  still 
we  were  near  leaving  them  all  had  we  slept  one  more  night  with 

1 Unidentified. 
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the  exception  of  our  Mules  I have  not  the  least  doubt  but  all 
would  have  remained.  The  men  I sent  back  rejoined  us  in  the 
evening  with  one  horse  so  three  remain  they  may  escape  but  I 
have  my  doubts,  one  of  the  Iroquois  after  our  arrival  Killed  a 
Deer  fat  and  most  exceptable  to  us  all  course  this  day  West 
Distance  8 miles  making  the  total  distance  from  McKay’s 
Nole  8o  miles. 

Thursday  1 3/^.  I sent  the  men  off  for  the  horses  at  daylight 
but  it  was  late  in  the  morning  ere  they  returned  with  them 
owing  to  the  Fog  they  could  not  find  them  altho  near  at  hand 
we  then  started  taking  a West  Course  and  following  an  Indian 
track  untill  we  reach’d  the  Fork  we  crossed  on  the  8th  ins.  here 
however  it  is  a fine  large  and  deep  Stream  and  it  was  not 
without  many  precautions  we  succeeded  in  fording  it  here  we 
left  the  Track  we  had  followed  in  the  morning  from  a 
supposition  it  would  shorten  our  route  but  we  had  cause  to 
regret  the  experiment  as  we  found  ourselves  among  Steep  hills 
two  in  particular  we  were  obliged  to  have  resource  to  ropes  to 
enable  our  weak  horses  to  ascend  and  after  toiling  and  fatiguing 
our  horses  we  found  ourselves  not  farther  advanced  than  when 
we  left  the  Old  track — untill  midday  our  road  was  over  small 
Plains  and  points  of  wood  composed  of  Oak  Ash  and  hemlock 
of  extraordinary  size  and  Pines  and  the  Plains  were  covered 
with  fern  nearly  on  an  average  7 feet  in  length  and  the  men  had 
some  trouble  in  driving  the  horses  through  it  without  loosing 
them — this  is  certainly  the  Country  for  hasel  nuts  and  all  kinds 
of  Berries  at  present  nearly  at  perfection  finer  soil  I presume 
is  not  to  be  found  as  we  are  on  the  eve  of  encamping  we  fell  on 
another  Fork  which  discharges  into  the  Stream  we  crossed  this 
morning  and  in  crossing  it,  from  its  rocky  bottom  we  had 
nearly  lost  a man  also  two  of  our  horses  all  fortunatly  escaped 
and  we  then  encamped,  we  were  drenched  with  water  on 
starting  this  morning  from  the  dew  that  fell  during  the  night, 
heat  was  great  during  the  day  but  the  night  Cool  distance  this 
day  1 8 miles  the  latter  part  of  the  day  hilly  in  the  morning 
level. 

Friday  i/\.th.  We  were  again  detained  by  the  Fog  from 
starting  untill  a late  hour  altho  our  horses  were  near  us  they 
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could  not  be  seen  we  had  not  left  our  encampment  more  than 
five  minutes  when  we  met  two  Indian  women  they  appeared 
pleased  to  see  us  and  presented  us  with  a fresh  salmon  and 
some  roots  and  we  in  return  gave  them  a piece  of  deers  Meat 
which  they  appeared  highly  to  prize  they  informed  us  the 
water  was  remarkably  high  in  the  Wallamitte  and  this  I 
belive  to  be  true  as  it  is  very  seldom  Known  that  salmon  are 
taken  in  the  Forks  we  crossed  last  night  excepting  the  water 
be  very  high  otherwise  they  cannot  ascend  the  Wallamitte 
Falls,  they  also  pointed  out  to  us  the  shortest  road  to  the  River 
we  then  parted  and  proceeded  over  a hilly  Country  untill 
Midday  the  heat  being  great  we  stop’d  to  refresh  our  horses 
and  again  started  and  proceeded  on  till  the  evening  and 
encamped  on  a small  Brook  we  again  travelled  over  a fine 
Country  Plains  with  Oak  and  Pine  Trees  scattered  over  them 
some  deer  seen  and  one  small  one  Killed  but  miserably  poor 
We  had  a fine  view  of  Mount  Hood  and  St  Helen  both  are 
still  well  covered  with  Snow  course  this  day  West  distance  32 
miles. 

Saturday  1 5M.  It  was  late  ere  we  started  it  being  7 oclock 
this  late  starting  we  cannot  but  regret  as  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
we  suffer  greatly  from  the  heat  and  our  progress  is  slow  until! 
the  afternoon  we  followed  an  Indian  track  when  loosing  it,  we 
began  to  wander  about  and  made  but  little  progress  in  advance 
and  at  sun  sett  we  encamped  and  were  obliged  to  substitute 
stagnant  water  for  good,  altho  we  crossed  many  small  rivulets 
during  the  day  still  we  suffered  much  from  thirst  the  heat  being 
almost  insupportable  nearly  equal  to  the  heat  in  the  South 
Branch  of  the  Columbia  fortunatly  the  oaks  and  Pines  offered 
Shade  otherwise  I am  of  opinion  we  could  not  resist  The 
Country  the  same  as  the  last  two  days  wood  rather  scarce  at  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  us  we  discovered  an  Indian  on 
horseback  on  seeing  us  he  lost  no  time  in  secreting  himself  we 
made  an  attempt  to  discover  him  but  in  vain,  it  is  rather 
Strange  considering  the  Trappers  have  been  residing  amongst 
them  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and  have  had  an  Establishment 
on  their  Lands  for  nearly  as  many  that  they  still  should  be  as 
wild  as  the  Snakes,  I regretted  not  having  an  opportunity  of 
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obtaining  information  relative  to  the  track  and  not  wander  all 
day  as  we  did  to  little  or  no  purpose  course  West  12  miles 

N.W.  8. 

Sunday  i ^th.  It  was  1 1 a.m.  before  we  found  our  horses 
we  then  started  and  retraced  back  our  Steps  from  nearly  from 
where  we  refresh’d  our  horses  yesterday  and  then  continued 
our  route  and  arrived  at  the  Wallamitte  River  at  2 P.M.  where 
we  found  a Freeman  encamped,  it  appears  Mr.  McLeod^  as 
taken  our  Boat  from  this  and  from  the  high  state  of  the  water 
we  cannot  take  horses  down  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  it  is  so  far 
fortunate  for  us  this  man  can  accomodate  us  with  a canoe 
otherwise  we  should  be  rather  at  a loss  I was  happy  to  learn 
my  friends  in  the  Columbia  are  in  health  and  all  going  on  well 
and  also  that  Sylvaille  and  party  are  safe  arrived  but  as  yet  no 
accounts  of  Gervais^  and  party  but  I am  not  apprehensive  about 
them  our  course  this  day  West  distance  10  miles. 

Monday  I'jth.  Last  evening  in  crossing  over  our  horses 
from  the  South  to  the  North  side  of  the  river  one  was  drowned 
altho  every  precaution  was  taken  still  we  could  not  avoid  this 
loss,  the  freman  having  consented  to  lend  me  two  Canoes  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning  I embarked  and  arrived  at  the  Falls^ 
at  ten  here  I exchanged  our  two  Canoes  for  a large  one.  I 
found  a number  of  Indians  assembled  here  it  being  now  the 
season  for  taking  salmon  but  they  at  present  take  but  few  and 
this  the  natives  attribute  to  the  high  state  of  the  water  they 
were  freindly  & civil  and  readily  afforded  us  every  assistance 
we  required  but  at  the  same  time  took  good  care  to  make  very 

^ Chief  Trader  Alexander  Roderick  McLeod.  For  a biography  see 
III,  448-50.  See  also  IV,  30. 

^ The  date  of  the  arrival  of  Gervaise  at  Fort  Vancouver  has  not  been  traced. 
He  was,  however,  in  time  to  accompany  Ogden  on  his  third  expedition  (D.4/1 20, 
fo.  5 2d.),  which  set  out  from  Fort  Vancouver  on  September  19,  1826  (B.202/a/6, 
fos.  2,  3d.,  4). 

^ Willamette  Falls,  the  name  of  the  locality  where  Oregon  City  grew  up.  See 
McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  pp.  401-2,  and  H[udson’s]  B[ay 
Company]  S[eries],  Vol.  VII,  E.  E.  Rich  (ed.).  The  Letters  of  John  McLoughlin 
from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the  Governor  and  Committee,  Third  Series,  1844-46 
(Toronto,  The  Champlain  Society,  1944,  and  London,  The  Hudson’s  Bay 
Record  Society,  1944),  passim. 
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extravagant  demands  for  their  services  they  rendered  us. 
From  the  present  state  of  the  water  I could  not  accurately 
asertain  the  heigth  of  the  Fall  but  should  suppose  it  to  be  in 
low  water  about  forty  five  feet  perpendicular  the  Portage  or 
Carring  Place  is  about  300  paces  long  part  of  this  distance 
road  Stoney  having  been  detained  here  two  hours  we  then 
proceeded  and  reached  Fort  Vancouver  a little  after  sun  Sett 
when  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  received  by  Dr.  McLoughelin 
with  every  mark  of  attention — a finer  Stream  than  the 
Wallamitte  I presume  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Indian  Countries  soil  good,  wood  of  all  Kinds  in  abundance, 
and  Roots  Elk  small  Deer  salmon  and  Sturgeon  in  abundance 
indeed  man  could  reside  here  and  with  but  little  industry  and 
enjoy  almost  every  comfort.  The  distance  from  the 
Establishment  from  whence  I started  this  morning  to  Fort 
Vancouver  is  not  less  [than]  56  miles  ^ and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Falls  not  a ripple  to  be  seen  its  breadth  may  average 
about  a of  a mile  in  width  and  its  banks  not  high  and  its 
distance  from  the  ocean  is  90  miles,  no  doubt  ere  many  years  a 
Colony  will  be  formed  on  this  Stream  and  I am  of  opinion  it 
will  with  little  care  flourish  and  Settlers  by  having  a sea  port 
so  near  them  with  industry  might  add  greatly  to  their  Comforts 
also  probably  to  their  happiness  thus  ends  my  second  Trip  and 
I am  I trust  thankfull  for  the  many  dangers  I have  escaped  and 
returned  with  all  my  party  in  safty  and  had  we  not  been 
obliged  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  to  Kill  our  horses  for 
food,  the  success  of  our  expedition  would  have  yielded 
handsome  profits,^  as  it  is,  fortunatly  no  loss  will  be  sustained.^ 

^ Ogden’s  starting  place  was  at  the  present  New  Era,  Clackamas  County, 
Oregon.  See  McArthur,  Oregon  Geographic  Names,  p.  385. 

^ Cf.  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  p.  280,  IV,  27—8,  and  Oregon 

Hist.  Quar.,  X,  365. 

^ For  an  outline  of  Ogden’s  1825-26  journey  see  his  letter  to  the  Governor, 
Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders  dated  “ Borders  Snake  Country  ”,  October  10, 
1826  (D.4/120,  fos.  I4-I5d.),  printed  in  Merk,  Fur  Trade  and  Empire,  pp. 
281-5. 
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SNAKE  COUNTRY  EXPEDITION,  1824-25 

JOURNAL  OF  OCCURRENCES  IN  A TRAPPING 
EXPEDITION  TO  AND  FROM  THE  SNAKE 
COUNTRY  IN  THE  YEARS  1824  AND  (25)  KEPT  BY 
WILLIAM  KITTSON  1 

MONDAY  20th  DECEMBER  1824 

Being  appointed  by  Mr.  Ogden  to  accompany  him  to  the  Snake  Country 
in  the  steade  of  Mr.  Dears,  I immediately  got  ready  for  that  purpose. 
During  these  few  days  past  the  men  were  supplied  with  Horses,  Traps 
and  other  necessaries  required  for  trapping  beaver  and  feeding  themselves 
in  course  of  the  voyage.  On  this  day,  being  all  ready,  we  left  the  Flat 
Head  Post  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ross.  Began  our  long 
and  dangerous  journey.  About  three  we  put  up  at  the  north  end  of 
Prairie  des  Chevaux^  a plain  of  an  oblong  shape  bounded  on  the  west 
side  by  the  Flat  Head  river  and  the  other  three  sides  by  high  hills  and 
mountains.  We  are  now  encamped  on  the  borders  of  a small  river 
coming  from  the  North  East  falling  into  the  Flat  Head.  The  party  is 
now  together  consisting  of  22  lodges  ^ which  contain  besides  Mr.  Ogden 
and  myself,  Charles  McKay  an  interpreter  of  the  Piegan  Language  10 
Engages  53  Fremen  and  lads,  30  Women  and  35  Children,  all  well 

^B.20z/a/3.  The  journal  is  contained  in  twenty-eight  foolscap  folios, 
originally  unbound.  The  paper  is  unlined  and  bears  the  watermark  “ T. 
Edmonds  1823  ”.  The  writing  is  the  same  throughout  and  was  presumably 
Kittson’s,  although  the  journal  is  unsigned.  As  will  be  seen  from  p.  2 50,  there  is 
an  endorsement  at  the  end  reading  ; “ No.  123  Y[ork]  F[actory]  1826  Report 
Sc  Map  of  C.  Trader  Ogden  ” [sic],  and  the  journal  is  listed  among  the  1825—26 
records  in  the  contemporary  Catalogue  of  Archives  as  No.  789,  “ Report  Sc  Map 
from  C.  Trader  Ogden  ” [sic].  Ogden  writing  to  Simpson  from  Fort  Nez 
Perces  on  November  12,  1825  (see  Appendix  A,  p.  2 5 5),  said  ; “ I have  requested 
Mr.  Kittson  who  is  now  at  Spokan  to  forward  you  a Sketch  of  my  travels  . . .”. 
The  map  accompanying  Kittson’s  journal  (see  end  pocket)  is  on  two  open  sheets 
of  lined  copy  or  draft  paper  which  bear  the  watermark  “ Russe  and  Turners 
1822  ”.  This  information  corrects  that  given  in  IV,  27,  n.  4. 

2 Cf.  p.  2-3. 
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furnished  in  arms  ammunition  Horses  and  Traps,  able  in  all  appearances 
to  face  any  War  party  brought  into  the  plains.  The  Flat  Heads,  Pendent 
Oreilles  and  Kootenai  have  their  tents  near  us.  Course  to  day  is  nearly 
thus,  N.E.  I miles  E.  S.E.  i and  E.  3|.  Weather  Fair. 

Tuesday  list.  From  the  foggy  state  of  the  weather  this  morning  it 
was  late  before  we  could  find  the  horses,  however  we  made  out  to  raise 
camp  about  ten  and  resumed  our  march  by  ascending  the  Steep  hills  east 
of  the  Horse  plain,  then  a flat  clear  woody  country,  having  on  our  left  a 
lake  of  3 miles  in  length  and  | in  breadth  and  fell  on  a small  river  running 
South  East  which  we  followed  till  we  came  to  a large  plain  named  by  the 
natives  (Camass  Plain)  here  we  put  up  for  the  night.  Three  of  the 
Freemen’s  horses  are  missing.  The  natives  are  again  with  us  moving 
on  to  the  Cows.  Course  as  follows  N.E.  2 miles  E.  3 and  S.E.  10. 
Weather  fair. 

Wednesday  22.  On  the  request  of  the  Freemen  Mr.  Ogden  decided 
on  not  raising  Camp  in  order  to  give  time  for  finding  the  lost  horses 
which  were  all  brought  safe  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Camp.  John  Grey 
returned  to  the  Fort  for  his  wife  and  Children,  he  came  with  them  in  the 
evening.  Strick  watch  was  kept  on  the  Company’s  horses  a few  of  the 
Freemen  joined  us  in  that  duty  last  night.  Fine  weather. 

Thursday  2^rd.  This  morning  being  all  ready  we  again  commenced 
our  march  through  the  Camass  Plain  for  about  4 miles  then  fell  on  the 
Flat  Head  river  (north  branch)  which  we  followed  for  near  6 miles 
crossed  it  and  encamped.  Several  of  the  freemen  were  out  hunting  deer 
we  received  | of  one  from  our  hunters,  (Perreault  and  Kanota).  Course 
S.  4 miles  E.  6 miles.  Fine  weather. 

Friday  Resumed  our  journey  along  the  south  side  of  the  north 

branch  of  Flat  Head  river  for  about  5 miles,  then  cut  across  a long  neck 
of  land,  crossed  a small  stream,  and  another  on  which  we  put  up.  This 
stream  bears  the  name  of  Riviere  Marron  from  the  number  of  Wild 
Horses  that  feed  near  it.  Traps  sett  to  day.  Eastern  course  9 miles. 
Weather  fair. 

Saturday  i^th.  On  account  of  this  holy  day  we  did  not  raise  camp 
and  the  men  passing  the  day  and  night  in  play.  The  traps  were  visited 
but  nothing  was  found  in  them.  The  weather  cold  and  Clear. 

Sunday  26th.  From  the  ill  state  of  health  of  one  of  the  Freemen’s 
wives  we  had  to  remain  in  the  same  encampment.  An  encrease  has 
taken  place  in  our  number  from  the  birth  of  a child.  The  traps  furnished 
us  with  a small  beaver.  Races  have  taken  place  between  horses  of  the 
Freemen  and  those  of  a Nez  Per^es  they  came  off  equal.  Weather  clear 
and  cold.  Our  hunters  gave  us  the  meat  of  Deer. 
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Monday  i^th.  Resumed  our  journey  early  this  morning,  by  taken  a 
N.E.  course  for  about  i mile  when  we  fell  on  a river  coming  from  the 
eastward  and  falling  into  the  north  branch  F.  Head  river  about  \ a mile 
from  where  we  struck  it.  This  river  bears  the  name  of  Jacqueco,  from 
Jacques  Finlay  ^ having  been  found  there  sixteen  years  ago,  by  the  Flat 
Heads.  Followed  Riviere  Jacqueco  for  about  six  miles,  crossed  it  and 
encamped  on  its  borders.  Course  N.F.  i mile,  and  Easterly  6 miles. 
Weather  cold. 

Tuesday  n^th.  Early  this  morning  we  continued  our  march,  following 
the  same  river  which  took  us  to  a defile  or  height  of  land  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  North  Branche  from  those  of  the  South  Branch  Flat  Head 
river.  We  again  got  2 Small  beavers.  Weather  fair.  Course  E.  by  S. 
10  miles. 

Wednesday  Took  the  defile  early  and  about  three  we  got 

through  it.  Seven  Americans  who  followed  Mr.  Ross  to  the  Flat  Heads 
joined  us  this  evening  and  intend  to  keep  with  us  untill  out  of  danger. 
Snow  on  the  ground  here  though  we  saw  none  coming  to  the  west  end 
of  the  defile.  News  of  Black  feet  nigh  hand,  strick  orders  were  given  to 
the  watch.  Course  S.E.  i2  miles.  The  weather  Clear  and  very  cold. 

Thursday  30M.  Resumed  our  journey  at  the  usual  hour,  made  for  the 
South  Branche  which  we  reached  early  in  the  afternoon,  followed  it  for 
about  a mile  and  came  to  Hellsgate  or  Black  feet  river  coming  from  the 
northward  crossed  it  and  encamped  on  the  borders  of  the  South  Branch, 
having  in  view  Hellsgate  a defile  much  dreaded  by  the  natives  from  the 
different  attacks  they  have  met  in  it  from  their  enemies  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Its  name  is  well  appropriated  for  it  looks  very  dismal  and 
dark.  Course  E.  6 miles,  N.  i.  E.  i.  Weather  Clear.  The  hunters 
gave  us  the  meat  of  1 1 Red  Deer. 

Friday  ‘^ist.  Started  as  usual,  followed  the  Flat  Head  South  Branch 
for  about  nine  miles,  crossed  it  and  put  up  in  a thicket  of  poplars.  It 
snowed  mostly  all  day,  being  the  first  bad  weather  since  we  left  the  Flat 
Head  Post.  Course  East  9 miles. 

Saturday  \st  ‘January  1825.  According  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Ogden 
the  men  did  not  give  the  usual  salute,  but  paid  their  respects  in  due 
form,  wishing  him  all  manner  of  success,  for  which  Mr.  Ogden 
ordered  a dram  to  all  hands.  The  day  passed  away  in  feasting  and 
quietness  for  they  had  no  liquor  to  make  them  troublesome.  The 
weather  clear  though  cold. 

^ Jacques,  Jackie,  or  Keyackie  Finlay  was  a member  of  Ogden’s  expedition. 
See  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  X,  J.  A.  Meyers,  “ Jacques  Raphael 
Finlay  ”,  pp.  163-7. 
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Sunday  2nd.  Recommenced  our  march  early  and  left  the  South 
Branche  which  took  a bend  to  the  N.E.  Cut  across  a neck  of  land  and 
made  for  a small  river  which  we  reached  late  in  the  afternoon,  put  up  for 
the  night.  A couple  of  young  Nez  Per9es  came  up  with  us,  they  say 
that  their  friend’s  camp  is  not  far  ahead.  Some  of  the  freemen  who 
keep  watch  with  us  have  this  day  withdrawn  themselves  on  account 
of  laziness  and  the  cold  nights.  Course  east,  i8  miles.  Clear  and  very 
cold  weather. 

Monday  yd.  The  freemen  who  would  not  watch  last  night,  left  their 
horses  to  chance  and  this  morning  on  raising  camp,  three  were  found 
missing.  We  however  rased  camp  and  on  our  way  made  a stop  at  the  Nez 
Perges  consisting  of  5 lodges  there  we  immediately  got  one  of  the  horses 
and  the  others  were  with  them  also,  they  not  wishing  to  give  them  up  we 
took  upon  ourselves  to  take  two  of  their  best  in  return.  A little  scuffle 
took  place,  but  on  our  running  up  with  our  arms  they  became  quiet  and 
left  us  resumed  our  march  without  the  least  insult.  Made  about  6 miles 
more  and  came  to  the  South  Branch,  crossed  it  and  encamped.  Course 
E.  4 miles  and  i N.E.  Strick  watch  put  on  both  day  and  night.  Fair 
weather. 

Tuesday  \th.  All  safe  this  morning  although  we  were  in  dread  of 
loosing  horses  by  the  Nez  Per^es  near  us.  Raised  camp  and  again  left  the 
South  Branch  which  here  made  a bend  to  the  S.E.  Made  about  15  miles 
due  east  and  came  to  a small  stream  crossing  our  way,  got  over  it  and 
encamped.  In  the  evening  a lodge  of  Nez  Per^es  came  up  to  us,  and 
intend  following  us  to  the  Cows.  We  are  now  in  number  22  lodges  of 
Whites,  I Lodge  of  Flat  Heads,  2 Nez  Per9es  and  2 of  Snakes.  Total 
27  lodges.  Weather  fair  a few  ducks  were  brought  to  the  camp. 

Wednesday  yh.  Left  our  encampment  as  usual  across  a long  plain  on 
the  north  side  of  the  South  Branch,  after  making  about  15  miles  we  came 
to  a river  of  some  breadth  coming  from  the  northward  and  as  it  cuts  our 
way,  bears  the  name  of  Riviere  Travers  we  crossed  it  on  the  ice  and 
encamped  a little  above.  One  of  the  Engages  horses  was  left  behind, 
through  mistake.  Course  15  miles  Easterly.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  6th.  Started  as  usual,  on  our  way  we  had  some  difflculty  in 
crossing  a small  stream,  several  of  the  loaded  horses  were  obliged  to  have 
their  loads  taken  from  them  and  carried,  we  however  succeeded,  as  and  I 
was  running  ahead  to  see  if  no  horses  were  left,  my  horse  made  a slip 
and  fell  over  me,  having  my  left  foot  so  situated  as  to  sprained  my  ankle, 
it  was  with  much  pain  I got  myself  put  on  horse  back,  however  I 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp  which  was  pitched  across  the  South 
Branche,  a man  carried  me  over  on  the  ice  to  the  lodge.  East  course 
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12  miles.  Weather  overcast.  Recieved  the  meat  of  a deer  from  the 
hunters. 

Friday  jth.  From  my  not  being  able  to  stir  without  the  help  of  men 
carrying  me,  Mr.  Ogden  had  the  goodness  to  remain  in  camp  for  the  day 
and  gave  orders  for  the  purpose.  Fair  weather.  Two  more  lodges  of 
Nez  Per^es  came  up  with  us. 

Saturday  %th.  This  morning  Mr.  Ogden  got  me  a stronger  horse 
loaded  with  a lodge  in  such  a manner  so  as  I might  lye  on  and  travel  with 
ease,  a man  was  put  to  lead  the  horse.  We  rose  camp  early  and  persued 
our  march  cutting  across  a neck  of  land  came  to  a small  river  bearing  the 
Name  of  Nez  Per^es  from  the  road  to  the  lands  of  that  tribe  being  near  it. 
Three  of  the  Freemen  left  us,  soon  after  we  had  encamped,  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  deer.  Fair  weather.  Course  S.E.  15. 

Sunday  <^th.  Raised  camp,  rode  with  great  pain  from  the  ill  way  the 
lodge  was  put  on  the  horse.  Several  deer  and  Mountain  Sheep  killed. 
Encamped  near  the  foot  of  a small  mountain  we  have  to  cross.  Course 
S.E.  12  miles. 

Monday  \oth.  Began  early  to  ascend  the  small  mountain,  saw  several 
bands  of  Mountain  Sheep  and  although  they  passed  near  us  still  none 
were  killed.  After  crossing  the  mountain  we  came  to  a level  plain, 
crossed  a small  fork  and  fell  on  the  South  Branch  which  now  is  very  small, 
we  being  near  its  head.  Course  E.  4 miles  and  S.E.  8 miles.  Fair 
weather. 

Tuesday  i ith.  Remained  in  camp,  six  men  sent  ahead  to  visit  a grand 
defile  or  height  of  land  separating  the  Columbia  waters  from  those  of  the 
Missourie.  In  the  evening  they  came  back  with  the  favourable  news  of 
only  2\  feet  of  snow.  The  hunters  joined  us  and  brought  the  meat  of  an 
Elk  and  i|  Deer.  Fair  weather. 

Wednesday  I2th.  Raised  camp  with  a view  of  shortening  our  next 
days  encampment.  Came  to  the  foot  of  the  defile,  here  we  have  a 
little  snow  on  the  ground.  The  women  of  the  camp  have  had  a royal 
battle  on  account  of  Play  or  gambling.  Course  S.E.  2 miles.  Fair 
weather. 

Thursday  1 3M.  During  the  night  a dispute  took  place  between  a Nez 
Per^es  and  his  wife,  he  struck  her  a blow  with  the  but  end  of  his  gun  on 
the  head,  she  fell,  and  he  thinking  that  she  was  dead,  shot  himself  through 
the  breast,  he  died  soon  after  and  the  woman  came  to  life.  Traded  a 
horse  on  that  account  in  order  to  sacrifice  some  things  to  his  memory. 
Began  our  march  later  than  usual  and  ascended  a steep  mountain  nearly 
as  high  as  the  one  we  came  over  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  soon  saw 
the  heads  of  the  Missourie  on  one  of  the  branches  we  encamped,  having 
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snow  all  around  us.  Course  S.E.  15  miles.  The  mountain  is  thickly 
wooded  and  we  are  now  encamped  in  an  oblong  plain.  Weather  Cold 
and  overcast. 

Friday  \\th.  It  was  late  before  our  horses  were  found,  we  however 
raised  camp  and  resumed  our  journey,  following  the  main  branch  of  the 
Missourie,  a N.E.  Course  for  about  14  miles,  crossed  over  and  encamped 
in  a thicket  of  wood,  situated  in  an  uneven  plain  called  Grand  Trou  by 
the  Canadians  and  by  the  natives  the  Mouse-hole.  Bulfaloe  seen  at  a 
distance.  My  ancle  still  very  painful.  The  weather  fair. 

Saturday  i$th.  Several  of  the  Freemen  started  early  in  order  to  Kill 
Buffaloe,  our  hunters  with  two  engages  have  also  gone.  Raised  camp 
in  the  mean  time,  made  about  four  miles  and  put  up  in  a point  of  wood 
chiefly  pines.  A poor  bull  was  shot  near  the  place  but  too  bad  to  eat, 
the  hunters  and  freemen  arrived  with  one  of  our  men,  the  other  suspected 
to  be  lost  in  the  plain.  Some  meat  brought  into  camp  none  of  it  fat. 
Course  S.E.  4 miles.  A horse  found  to  day  by  an  Iroquois.  The 
weather  fair  and  cold. 

Sunday  ibth.  Remained  in  camp.  Our  man  came  home,  his  horse 
much  fatiqued.  The  weather  as  usual.  Received  the  meat  of  a bull 
from  the  hunters. 

Monday  i "jlh.  Resumed  our  march,  made  about  8 miles  and  put  up 
in  another  woody  point,  near  the  station  where  Mr.  F.  McDonald  lost 
one  of  his  men,  by  name  Thomas  Anderson.  Five  lodges  remained 
behind  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  Women.  More  meat 
brought  into  camp.  Course  S.E.  8 miles.  Boisterous  weather. 

Tuesday  iSth.  Remained  in  camp  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
ourselves  again.  Several  beaver  killed  by  the  Trench  since  the  i6th 
Instant.  Weather  as  yesterday. 

fV ednesday  i ()th.  Raised  camp  and  crossed  the  Grand  T rou  and  put 
up  in  a fine  woody  point,  near  us,  to  the  northward,  is  a boiling  spring. 
Made  about  15  miles  S.E.  2 Beaver  got  by  the  trench.  Fair  weather, 

Thursday  10th.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  feed  our  horses. 
Several  of  the  Trappers  out  trenching,  9 Beaver  brought  in. 

Friday  list.  Still  remaining  quiet,  our  horses  being  poor.  Paid  a 
visit  to  the  hot  spring,  on  horse  back,  a man  with  me  as  a supporter. 
Came  home  early  found  all  well.  McKay  has  been  out  hunting  and 
brought  home  the  best  part  of  a bull.  Stormy  weather  in  the  afternoon. 

Saturday  22.  Most  part  of  the  Freemen  out  trenching,  with  little 
success.  Others  are  hunting  animals  and  the  few  remaining  in  camp 
keep  watch  on  their  horses  and  play  about  the  place.  No  enjoyment  for 
me  as  I cannot  stir  without  crutches.  Fair  weather. 
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Sunday  17yd,  Still  the  same  employment  for  the  camp.  Little  meat 
brought  in,  the  Buffaloe  are  now  become  few.  Fair  weather. 

Monday  24M.  Some  of  the  trenchers  came  home  with  nothing  others 
have  brought  a few  beavers.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  25.  Men  sent  to  visit  a defile  to  the  Southward  of  us  some 
gave  a favourable  account  of  it  and  the  others  were  much  against  taken 
that  route,  however  Mr.  Ogden  ordered  the  camp  to  join  together  in 
order  to  raise  camp.  Fair  weather. 

Wednesday  16th.  Early  this  morning  some  of  the  freemen  started 
ahead  in  order  as  the  rest  said  to  chase  the  animals  further  from  us,  much 
grumbling  among  the  Fremen  on  account  of  those  forward  Characters 
Payette  and  Paul.  Rased  camp,  crossed  the  defile  near  the  hot  spring, 
much  snow  on  the  way,  reached  a small  branche  of  the  West  Fork 
Missourie.  Came  up  to  Payette  who  was  still,  but  his  partener  Chalifaux 
killed  a Bull.  The  camp  scarce  of  provisions.  Put  up  at  a thicket  of 
popolars.  Made  about  8 miles.  Courses  as  follows  N.E.  2 miles  and 
E.  6 miles.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  27.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  get  provisions.  The 
hunters  gave  us  the  meat  of  a lean  bull. 

Friday  i^th.  Raised  camp  and  continued  our  march  steering  a South 
East  course  for  about  6 miles  and  put  up  on  a small  fork,  falling  into  the 
one  we  were  on  this  morning.  We  are  here  surrounded  by  hills  shut  up 
as  I may  say  in  a deep  valley  having  a w«^ody  mountain  on  our  rear  and 
barren  hills  on  either  side.  No  watch  kept  for  this  some  time  back,  the 
Company’s  horses  are  gathered  late  at  night  and  put  near  the  tents,  the 
freemen  leave  theirs  to  chance  about  the  hills.  Course  S.E.  15  miles. 
Fair  mild  weather.  Our  poor  horses  are  badly  off  from  the  want  of 
grass. 

Saturday  ic^th.  Remained  in  camp  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the 
horses  three  of  them  gave  out  yesterday.  No  wonder  the  poor  animals 
cannot  find  grass  to  subsist  on.  The  snow  is  about  feet  thick  on  the 
ground.  Fair  weather. 

Sunday  y:>th.  Resumed  our  journey  as  usual  made  for  a small  branch, 
reached  it  early  found  water  but  no  grass  yet  the  horses  being  fatiqued  we 
had  to  lye  bye  for  the  day  and  night.  This  small  branch  is  again 
surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains  as  the  other  we  left.  Some  went  out 
hunting  but  brought  little  or  nothing  with  them.  Course  S.E.  6. 

Monday  3IJ/.  This  morning  early  Mr.  Ogden  gave  the  orders  to 
raise  camp,  but  soon  after  some  of  the  Freemen  came  with  the  ill  news  of 
horses  lost  and  taken  by  Indians.  Twenty  men  were  immediately  sent  in 
pursuit,  fifteen  of  whom  returned  home  in  the  eveing,  with  one  horse. 
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the  rest  were  still  after  the  thieves,  who  are  suspected  to  be  the  Gros 
Ventres  or  Fall  Indians.  The  freemen  are  only  the  sulferers,  having  last 
night  put  their  horses  in  the  hills.  Fortunately  for  us  ours  kept  near  our 
camp  which  made  them  appear  to  have  a watch  about  them,  from  their 
keeping  in  one  band.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  wait  the  absent  men 
five  in  number.  Strick  watch  ordered  for  the  night.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  \st  February.  The  absent  men  arrived  to  the  camp  about 
I OClock  afternoon,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  home  seven  horses  left 
by  the  thieves  on  account  of  weakness,  and  the  villains  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  with  i8  horses  some  of  which  were  our  best  buffaloe 
hunters  or  runners.  All  the  above  horses  taken  belong  to  Freemen. 
Fair  weather.  All  eagerness  for  watching  the  horses  by  night  and 
by  day. 

Wednesday  2nd.  Raised  camp,  some  of  the  Freemen  had  to  walk 
having  no  horses.  Took  a S.E.  course  and  fell  on  a small  Fork,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  east  Fork  Missourie.  Made  about  I2  miles  and  put  up. 
The  freemen  killed  several  Cows.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  yd.  Remained  in  Camp  our  poor  horses  very  weak.  Five 
men  out  since  yesterday  and  not  yet  returned.  Strick  watch  on  the 
horses. 

Friday  \th.  Raised  camp  and  followed  the  same  branche  we  had  put 
up  on  the  2nd  Instant.  Another  fork  comes  from  the  S.W.  into  which 
this  one  we  are  on  falls.  The  five  absent  men  came  up  to  us  after  killing 

3 Cows  nigh  hand.  Course  S.E.  9 miles. 

Saturday  yh.  All  quiet  about  the  camp  no  beaver  caught  for  this  some 
time  back.  Buffaloe  killed  and  the  meat  brought  into  camp,  Reed, 
the  meat  of  a Cow  from  our  hunters.  The  weather  clear. 

Sunday  bth.  During  the  night  a shot  was  heard  in  the  camp  and  soon 
after  followed  the  Death  of  an  Iroquois  by  name  Louis  Kanitagan.  I 
immediately  went  to  his  lodge  and  learnt  that  a woman  who  the  above 
man  had,  took  up  a gun  and  in  the  act  of  presenting  it  to  her  husband 
the  peice  went  off  and  shot  him  through  the  breast.  Questions  were  put 
to  a relation  of  the  Deceased,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  regarding  the 
way  it  was  done,  and  he  having  said  it  was  accidental  nothing  more 
rested  for  us  to  do  than  getting  him  hurried  which  was  soon  done  and 
prayers  were  said  over  him  by  his  tribe.  What  surprised  me  most  is  that 
after  the  man  was  put  under  ground  the  woman  changed  the  situation 
of  the  lodge  and  the  relation  immediately  took  her  as  his  wife.  This 
woman  is  of  the  Pendent  Oreille  Tribe  and  in  the  summer  1821  one  of 
her  Brothers  shot  an  Iroquois  through  the  face,  the  man  recovered  of  his 
wound  by  the  care  we  took  of  him  at  Spokane.  The  property  of  Louis 
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Kanitagan  was  delivered  into  Mr.  Ogdens  hands  and  he  soon  found 
purchasers  for  the  three  horses  and  rest  of  the  articles.  Remained  in 
Camp. 

Monday  ’]th.  Remained  in  camp  on  account  of  a sick  woman.  The 
horses  feed  well  and  no  snow  about  this  station.  It  arrived  last  night  but 
disappeared  before  noon.  During  the  watch  last  night  One  of  the  half 
breeds  shot  a horse  belonging  to  Old  Geaudreau,  taken  him  for  a wolf. 
No  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  Old  man  for  his  loss.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  8M.  Raised  camp  following  the  same  branch.  Made  about 
8 miles  S.E.  and  put  up  for  the  night.  W.e  are  now  near  the  head  waters 
of  this  branch  of  the  Missourie.  Snowed  last  night,  fair  to  day. 

Wednesday  C)th.  Remained  in  Camp  on  account  of  Buffaloe,  some 
killed  and  meat  brought  in.  Snow  has  again  disappeared  on  the  low 
ground.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  lOth.  Raised  camp,  but  had  not  made  more  than  miles 
before  we  had  to  put  in  a thick  point  of  poplars,  a dreadful  storm  came  on, 
that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  distance  before  us,  therefore  in  case  of 
making  useless  way  we  put  up.  Several  of  the  Children  frost  bitten. 
Course  S.E.  miles.  Seven  freemen  ahead  of  us  in  order  as  usual  to 
drive  the  buffaloe  before  the  main  Camp  comes  up  to  where  it  can  find 
subsistance. 

Friday  i ith.  Resumed  our  march  early  in  order  to  cross  a defile  which 
devides  the  head  waters  of  the  Missourie  from  those  of  Salmon  River,  the 
same  which  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  to  the  Columbia.  On  our  way 
several  Bulls  were  killed,  but  scarcely  any  meat  taken  from  them.  This 
defile  is  of  no  magnitude  and  we  soon  fell  on  a level  plain  in  this  we  took 
a South  Course  for  about  4 miles  and  fell  on  the  North  Fork  of  Salmon 
River  crossed  over  and  put  up  on  dry  ground,  a beautiful  river  and 
country  in  view,  the  river  as  in  summer,  Buffaloe  and  wild  fowl  plenty. 
Courses  S.E.  8 and  S.  4 miles.  Fine  weather. 

Saturday  I'lth.  Now  that  we  are  among  Buffaloe  and  grass  for  our 
poor  horses.  It  is  found  necessary  to  remain  about  this  quarter  for  some 
time.  The  Buffaloe  runners  were  this  day  put  in  play  and  many  a 
buffaloe  fell,  my  short  tail  Bay  among  the  best.  Meat  & wild  fowl 
brought  into  camp.  Fine  weather. 

Sunday  I'lth.  Traps  set  and  i Beaver  caught  this  morning.  Buffaloe 
still  hunted  and  many  killed,  yet  very  little  meat  brought  in.  It  snowed 
during  the  last  night.  Fair  to  day.  One  of  the  Company’s  horses  died 
through  weakness. 

Monday  i^th.  Another  of  our  poor  horses  died.  Raised  camp  in 
order  to  seek  grass.  Made  about  J mile  and  put  up.  The  same  routine 
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of  employment  for  the  trappers  seeking  beaver  and  wasting  ammunition. 
Fair  weather.  Course  W.  J. 

Tuesday  i^th.  Nothing  more  than  usual  going  on  in  the  camp. 
4 Beaver  brought  in  from  the  traps.  Fair  weather. 

IV ednesday  ibth.  Our  poor  horses  getting  weak  from  the  bad  state  of 
the  grass.  Mr.  Ogden,  enquired  of  a Flat  Head  and  a Snake  Indian  in 
the  camp  of  the  road  ahead,  but  no  favourable  answer  could  be  got  from 
them.  I Beaver  from  the  traps. 

Thursday  i"]th.  To  day  two  young  men  who  have  been  absent  for 
these  few  days  back  came  home  with  the  news  of  their  having  fought  a 
battle  with  seven  Black  feet,  one  of  whom  they  say  got  a wound,  and 
as  their  Traps,  trenches  &c.  were  left  at  the  place  Mr.  Ogden  requested 
a few  men  to  go  and  see,  twenty  immediately  went  and  in  the  evening 
six  returned  to  camp.  They  report  that  the  articles  were  found,  but  no 
Indians  or  traces  of  them  could  they  see,  near  or  about  their  camp. 
Weather  overcast.  During  the  night  Madame  Montour  encreased  our 
number  with  a fine  boy.  Two  beavers  taken  from  the  traps. 

Friday  1 8M.  The  men  came  home  early,  but  brought  us  no  sure  news 
of  natives  being  near  us.  It  snowed  all  day  accompanied  by  a strong 
easterly  wind. 

Saturday  U)th.  All  still  in  the  camp,  preparations  made  for  moving 
onwards  tomorrow,  and  I am  assured  by  some  men,  that  this  movement 
will  be  made  much  against  the  will  of  many.  Weather  overcast. 

Sunday  loth.  The  lodges  were  taken  down  by  many  of  the  freemen 
with  some  reluctance,  however  we  made  out  to  leave  our  encampment 
about  nine,  and  resumed  our  journey.  Passed  over  a levil  plain  covered 
now  and  then  with  worm-wood  and  after  making  a course  E.  by  N, 

1 1 miles  we  came  to  a Knoll  surrounded  by  willows,  on  which  we 
encamped,  a place  well  adapted  for  defence  and  saving  our  horses 
from  being  stolen.  Buffaloe  and  Antilope  seen  all  around  us.  Fair 
weather. 

Monday  list.  Remained  in  camp.  A few  Buffaloe  killed  and  a 
beaver  brought  in  from  the  trenchers.  Delightful  weather. 

Tuesday  22.  Not  knowing  how  our  road  stood  ahead  of  us,  six  men 
were  sent  with  McKay  to  see.  They  came  home  in  the  evening  with 
the  unfavourable  news  of  no  grass  for  three  campments  and  as  far  as  their 
eyes  could  reach  the  ground  seemed  covered  with  snow.  On  Mr. 
Ogden’s  hearing  this  he  determined  on  going  back  and  take  Mr.  Ross’s 
route.  The  Flat  Head  Indian  offered  to  guide  us  through.  Cows  & 
Bulls  killed  but  no  meat  brought  home,  i Beaver  from  the  traps. 
Frosty  weather. 
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Wednesday  23.  This  morning  most  of  the  Freemen  gave  in  their 
word  that  as  their  horses  were  poor  they  would  not  consent  to  go  the 
route  purposed  yesterday  and  that  they  were  determined  on  remaining 
about  here  till  their  horses  were  in  trim  to  start  for  Henrys  forks  (Snake 
River).  Mr.  Ogden  had  to  give  in  and  ordered  immediately  the  lodges 
down,  the  horses  were  soon  loaded  and  we  had  to  take  a South  course 
right  across  the  plain.  We  made  about  6 miles  and  put  up  where  grass 
water  and  wood  were  plentiful.  Souteau  absent  and  not  yet  arrived,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  lost  his  way  in  a storm  we  had  in  course  of  the  day. 
The  hunters  killed  five  Bulls  and  only  the  meat  of  one  brought  to  us. 

Thursday  24M.  According  to  the  wishes  of  mostly  all  the  party  we 
remained  in  this  encampt.  in  order  to  rest  and  recruit  our  poor  horses, 
although  the  grass  is  not  over  good  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  rest  and  a 
little  feeding  they  will  be  able  in  a few  days  to  undertake  the  voyage  from 
this  to  Snake  River.  Several  trappers  started  to  hunt  Mountain  Sheep, 
they  succeeded  in  killing  ten.  From  eight  traps  yesterday,  we  received 
only  I Beaver.  To  the  South  of  this  place  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Mountains,  lies  the  Main  or  South  Branche  of  Salmon  river,  the  same 
which  Mr.  Ross  and  Party  took  to  enter  the  Snake  Country.  The  defile 
we  are  now  in  and  have  been  for  this  some  time  back,  is  the  one  Mr. 
Finan  McDonald  came  through  on  his  way  to  the  Flat  Heads  from  the 
heads  of  Snake  River,  about  6 miles  N.E.  of  this,  lies  the  thicket  of  wood 
where  the  above  Gentleman  and  party  fought  a battle  with  a band  of 
Fall  Indians  who  were  all  destroyed.  The  weather  boisterous. 

Friday  25.  This  morning  our  hunters  gave  us  the  meat  of  a Mountain 
sheep.  Mr.  Ogden  desired  a party  of  eight  men  to  go  and  visit  a defile 
nigh  hand  which  the  War  tribes  take  in  winter,  the  men,  prepared 
accordingly  and  will  start  tomorrow.  About  two  inches  of  snow  fell  last 
night.  Souteau  has  arrived  safe  and  reports  of  having  seen  traces  of 
indians  near  us.  The  traps  furnished  us  with  i Beaver. 

Saturday  26.  Early  in  the  morning  eight  men  started  to  accomplish 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Ogden  yesterday.  Several  mountain  sheep 
killed  and  brought  into  camp.  Fair  weather. 

Sunday  I'jth.  Two  of  the  freemen  failed,  with  their  best  runners,  in 
the  attempt  of  killing  Buffaloe  from  the  weak  state  of  their  horses.  Still 
a further  encrease  in  our  number  by  the  birth  of  a child.  Stormy  weather. 

Monday  lAth.  Many  a buffaloe  has  been  killed  to  day,  but  little  or  no 
meat  brought  into  camp.  It  is  the  way  of  freemen  they  care  little  how 
hard  they  run  their  poor  horses  provided  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
destroying  animals  the  meat  of  which  they  leave  to  the  wolves,  i Beaver 
from  the  Traps.  The  weather  still  stormy. 
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Tuesday  ist  March,  The  eight  men  that  were  on  discovery  returned 
to  camp  to  day  with  no  success  having  not  taken  the  course  proscribed 
to  them  on  their  departure.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  this  party  have 
little  or  no  care  how  long  they  are  from  beaver  grounds,  their  poor  horses 
instead  of  encreasing  in  strength  they  every  day  diminish  from  the  want 
of  good  pasture.  An  alarm  was  given  out  that  Buffaloe  seemed  as  if 
pursued,  a few  men  started  to  see  but  could  not  discover  any  thing, 
however  strick  orders  were  given  to  the  Watch  for  the  night.  Bad 
weather. 

Wednesday  ind.  This  morning  all  was  found  safe.  Although  the 
horses  are  poor  still  the  freemen  keep  running  Buffaloe  and  instead  of 
bringing  home  meat  sufficient  to  last  them  some  days  they  merely  supply 
themselves  for  a couple  of  meals,  then  run  again.  I am  sure  if  the  party 
of  discovery  had  been  well  conducted  it  would  have  found  a road  better 
than  the  one  we  think  of  taking,  i Beaver  from  the  Traps. 

Thursday  y^d.  From  the  bad  state  of  the  weather  we  could  not  raise 
camp  as  was  proposed  yesterday.  Being  now  able  to  walk,  I paid  a visit 
to  the  horse  guard,  found  it  a safe  place,  but  the  grass  poor.  It  blew 
hard  last  night  and  boisterous  all  day. 

Friday  \th.  To  day  we  raised  camp  and  followed  the  edges  of  the 
Mountains,  south  side  of  the  defile,  took  a Western  course  to  our 
encampment  of  the  19th  Ultimo.,  put  up  about  2 miles  lower  down. 
Buffaloe  were  plentiful  and  running  again  took  place,  but  no  success, 
the  horses  too  weak.  The  weather  has  again  become  fair. 

Saturday  ^th.  Remained  quiet  for  the  sake  of  the  horses.  Forty  four 
traps  put  out  for  beaver.  Several  Cows  killed  and  the  meat  of  one  brought 
in  for  us.  The  weather  clear. 

Sunday  bth.  Two  freemen  absent  since  yesterday  and  could  not  tell 
what  kept  them,  however  they  made  their  appearance  this  evening  with 
the  meat  of  a Cow.  Received  the  meat  of  a Cow  from  the  hunters. 
No  traps  visited  the  weather  boisterous. 

Monday  ~]th.  From  the  forty  four  traps,  16  Beavers  were  brought  in. 
Weather  milder. 

Tuesday  Sth.  Sixteen  Beavers  and  i Otter  brought  from  the  traps  this 
morning.  Two  men  who  were  absent  since  morning  came  home,  and 
report  of  having  seen  strangers  on  horse  back,  they  suspect  them  to  be 
thieves.  Strick  watch  for  the  night.  Men  placed  at  a mile  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  camp  for  the  night.  The  weather  stormy  from  the 
westward. 

Wednesday  ()th.  All  well  this  morning,  no  indians  nigh  hand,  or  if 
there  are  they  did  not  dare  to  attempt  stealing  last  night.  The  freemen 
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exerting  themselves  in  trapping,  17  Beavers  Brought  into  camp.  Eight 
trappers  have  gone  below  to  hunt.  BufFaloe  killed  and  the  meat  taken. 

Thursday  \oth.  Still  in  the  same  encampt.  14  Beaver  taken  from  the 
traps.  The  trappers  have  come  from  below,  the  river  there  covered  with 
ice.  The  weather  still  bad. 

Friday  iith.  More  beaver  brought  in,  16  in  number,  with  a little 
BufFaloe  meat.  Bustards  flying  about  us,  but  none  killed.  The  weather 
better  than  heretofore.  The  freemen  still  continue  running  their  poor 
horses. 

Saturday  I'lth.  To  day  great  demands  were  made  for  ammunition, 
but  Mr.  Ogden  thought  proper  not  to  give  any.  Only  4 Beaver  from 
the  T raps. 

Sunday  i^th.  The  produce  of  the  traps  was  this  day  16  Beaver  and  i 
Large  Otter.  Delivered  28  Balls  and  Powder  to  those  men  that  were 
most  in  want,  though  little,  still  it  is  nothing  but  right,  for  had  they 
received  four  times  as  much,  they  would  find  ways  and  means  to  waste 
it,  and  situated  as  we  are  in  a dangerous  country,  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
guard  to  keep  about  us  as  much  of  that  useful  article  as  we  can.  The 
weather  fair  and  mild. 

Monday  \\th.  Raised  camp  in  order  to  find  a better  place  to  feed  our 
poor  horses.  Came  about  3 miles  lower  down  the  Salmon  river.  T raps 
furnished  7 Beaver.  Weather  partly  overcast  with  a strong  N.E.  wind. 

Tuesday  i^th.  Remained  in  camp.  Only  3 Beaver  from  Traps. 

JV ednesday  1 6th.  T racks  of  Black  feet  seen  near  our  camp,  great  care 
is  taken  of  the  horses  both  night  and  day.  All  the  freemen  but  two  have 
joined  us  to  watch  the  horses  by  night.  The  weather  fine. 

Thursday  \']th.  The  waters  are  rising.  3 Beavers  from  the  traps. 
Some  talk  of  moving  upwards  to  morrow.  The  weather  overcast  with  a 
S.E.  wind. 

Friday  1 8M.  Raised  camp  and  came  about  i mile  above  an  encampt. 
of  the  13th  Instant.  The  seven  Americans  are  preparing  to  leave  us  to 
morrow  and  try  to  make  their  way  to  snake  river.  Fine  weather. 

Saturday  19M.  The  Americans  traded  some  ammunition  and 
Tobacco  from  us  for  Beaver  at  the  same  price  as  our  freemen.  About 
noon  they  left  us  well  satisfied  I hope  with  the  care  and  Attention  we 
paid  them.  For  since  we  had  them  with  us  no  one  in  our  party  ever  took 
any  advantadge  of  or  ill  treated  them.  One  Jedidiah  S.  Smith  is  at  the 
head  of  them,  a sly  cunning  Yankey.  Mr.  Ogden  has  just  now  ordered 
me  to  prepare  against  tomorrow  to  head  a party  of  five  men  on  discovery, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  state  of  the  snows  and  grass  in 
this  defile,  leading  to  the  same  route  Mr.  Finan  McDonald  took  to  come 
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out  of  the  Snake  river,  and  also  to  notice  the  way  the  Americans  went. 
As  far  as  our  eyes  can  reach  no  snow  is  seen  on  the  low  grounds,  although 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  it.  Fair  weather. 

Sunday  loth.  According  to  the  instructions  given  me  yesterday,  I left 
Mr.  Ogden  early  in  the  morning  with  the  compliment  of  men  as  already 
mention,  all  mounted  on  good  horses  and  well  provided  with  ammunition 
for  defence.  Made  about  1 8 miles  on  dry  ground  and  soon  came  to  rising 
hills  one  above  the  other,  but  of  no  great  ascent,  here  we  met  and  droved 
before  us  about  600  Bulls  & Cows,  which  make  a good  road  for  us  to  ride 
through.  In  the  evening  late  we  put  up  on  a small  river  near  the  main 
Snake  Plains.  The  waters  about  here  run  a South  and  S.East  course. 
Made  but  a small  fire  for  fear  of  being  discovered.  The  horses  kept  near 
us,  with  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  We  made  about  40  miles.  Fair 
weather.  The  snow  on  the  rising  ground  was  found  to  be  about  2 and  3 
feet  deep,  and  as  we  came  over  it  diminished  in  depth,  here  all  around  us 
it  is  scarcely  2 Inches  deep. 

Monday  -list.  At  day  break  this  morning  we  were  surprised  at  seing 
Buffaloe  within  4 yards  of  our  campment,  and  still  more  so  when  looking 
round,  a large  herd  came  up  & before  we  could  lay  good  hold  of  our 
horses  they  took  fright,  started  and  made  off  followed  in  the  rear  by  a 
large  band  of  Bulls.  I immediately  ordered  Joseph  Pin  and  J.  Bte.  Roy 
to  go  after  our  horses  which  were  seen  at  a distance  running  back  on  our 
road  of  yesterday.  I then  told  the  remaining  three  Kanota,  Dupond  and 
Letendre  to  follow  me  and  resumed  our  discovery  on  foot.  I had  not 
walked  above  three  miles  when  I found  myself  unable  to  proceed  from 
the  very  painful  state  of  my  disabled  ankle,  however  we  continued  our 
march  and  on  going  up  a rising  ground  we  percieved  indians  on  our  left, 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  they  had  discovered  us  and  were  making 
their  way  as  if  to  cut  our  road,  knowing  them  to  be  no  other  than  Fall 
indians  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mountain,  I immediately  ordered  my 
men  to  run  and  save  themselves  as  I could  not  make  my  escape,  they  gave 
me  a direct  refusal  and  said  that  they  would  keep  with  me  and  sell  their 
lives  as  dear  as  possible,  but  that  we  ought  to  make  our  way  back  to  the 
thicket  of  wood  of  our  encampment,  I consented  and  reached  it  about  ten 
(morning),  the  natives  made  after  us  in  a very  cautious  manner,  and  kept 
at  a very  respectable  distance,  supposing  our  camp  not  far  off,  seing  so  few 
of  us  and  on  foot.  On  reaching  our  thicket  we  immediately  took  our 
saddles  &c.  and  made  after  the  two  men  whom  I sent  off  early  to  seek 
the  horses,  after  making  about  4 miles  we  met  with  the  men  and  horses 
coming  to  join  us.  We  soon  mounted  again  and  watched  the  movements 
of  the  indians,  three  of  whom  were  within  a mile  of  us,  thinking  the  rest 
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were  surrounding  us  on  the  left  quarter  of  which  we  had  but  a poor 
veiw  of  we  forthwith  retraced  our  way  back  to  Mr.  Ogden.  Reached 
the  camp  late  in  the  night  and  reported  myself  to  the  above  Gentleman, 
who  found  I had  done  well  in  returning  home.  During  my  absence  the 
hunters  gave  in  the  meat  of  a cow.  Fair  weather.  The  American’s 
track  was  to  the  Southward  of  our  way. 

Tuesday  0.2nd.  Remained  in  camp,  but  preparations  made  for  leaving 
this  place  tomorrow,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Beaver  grounds. 
Fair  weather. 

Wednesday  22^rd.  Having  this  morning  raised  camp  in  order  of 
proceeding  as  quick  as  possible  to  Snake  river,  we  took  a South  east 
course  towards  our  encampment  of  the  23rd  Ultimo  which  we  passed 
encamping  about  i mile  above.  Made  about  15  miles.  The  weather 
cold  and  clear. 

Thursday  2\th.  Resumed  our  march,  made  about  nine  miles  and  put 
up  on  a level  plain,  where  we  had  no  water  but  what  we  made  with  snow. 
We  are  now  near  the  foot  of  the  defile,  the  same  which  the  men  were 
sent  to  visit  on  the  26th  of  last  month.  The  Americans  have,  it  seems, 
taken  it,  fortunately  for  them,  had  they  taken  the  one  I visited  they  would 
have  met  with  certain  death,  as  they  appeared  when  with  us  not  to  be 
over  watchful.  Course  S.[.?JE.  Fine  weather. 

Friday  2$th.  To  day  we  succeeded  in  crossing  the  mountain  or  defile, 
deviding  the  waters  of  Salmon  river  from  those  of  John  Day’s.  On 
ascending  we  found  no  snow  but  it  was  so  steep  that  many  of  the  poor 
horses  fell  with  their  loads  and  it  was  with  much  trouble  we  got  them  up 
the  hill,  again  decending  the  snow  was  found  to  be  4 and  5 feet  deep, 
and  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  so  little  felt  here  that  I have  reasons  to  think 
very  small  degree  of  it,  melts  before  June,  being  so  shut  up  by  Mountains. 
It  was  late  before  we  reached  water  to  put  up,  and  still  when  we  came  to 
some,  we  were  sorry  to  find  no  grass  for  our  wretched  animals  that  were 
fatiqued  and  wanted  much  of  it,  however  we  had  to  put  up  for  the  night 
was  fast  approaching.  One  of  the  Company’s  horses  and  two  of  the 
Freemen  are  left  behind  in  the  Mountain,  they  being  too  weak  to  come 
on.  Course  S.  3 miles  S.  by  E.  4,  and  S.E.  2 miles.  Weather  fair. 

Saturday  26th.  In  order  to  find  grass  we  raised  camp  and  took  an 
East  by  South  course  for  4 miles  and  put  up  where  grass  water,  wood 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life  were  found.  Two  men  were  sent  back  for  the 
horse  left  yesterday,  and  they  arrived  at  the  camp  with  him  as  also  the 
meat  of  a mountain  sheep.  The  defile  we  are  now  in  is  the  same  where 
I passed  the  winter  with  my  much  esteemed  friend  and  Bourgeois  Mr. 
Donald  McKenzie,  who  that  time  headed  the  Snake  Trappers  amounting 
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to  22  in  number,  besides  this  he  had  Messrs.  James  Birnie  and  Finlay  and 
twelve  engaged  men,  Total  38  in  all.  Mr.  Ross  was  very  little  to  the 
S.E.  or  South  of  this  quarter,  having  made  his  returns  in  the  western 
parts  where  I passed  the  summer  (19)  and  erected  a couple  of  buildings.^ 
This  defile  of  Days  river  runs  about  N.E.  and  S.E.  and  it  is  not  much 
more  than  6 miles  in  breadth  bounded  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
by  ridges  of  Mountains  and  hills.  The  weather  fair  and  mild. 

Sunday  o.'jth.  Raised  camp  and  followed  the  river  about  a S.E.  course 
for  nearly  9 miles  and  put  up.  The  grass  not  so  plentiful.  Cows  and 
Mountain  sheep  killed,  but  little  meat  brought  into  camp.  Fair  weather 
fair. 

Monday  i%th.  Remained  in  camp.  John  Gray  was  lower  down 
hunting  and  reported  that  the  snow  was  plenty  opposite  Mr.  McKenzie’s 
wintering  place.  I immediately  suspected  him  of  having  told  us  a lie 
and  proposed  going  tomorrow  with  Rivet  on  discovery.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  29M.  Two  men  were  sent  to  visit  a defile  to  the  westward 
over  which  runs  Riviere  Goddin  and  according  to  my  wishes  of  yesterday 
I went  with  Rivet  and  visited  the  lower  quarter  of  this  river,  found  it 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  Gray  said,  being  dry  ground  and  as  far  as  our 
eyes  could  reach  we  found  it  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  in  summer.  The 
two  men  from  Goddins  defile  not  bringing  favourable  news,  Mr.  Ogden 
ordered  the  camp  to  get  ready  against  tomorrow  and  that  he  would  take 
Day’s  river  downwards  for  proceeding  to  the  great  Snake  River.  Fair 
weather  during  the  day  and  Cloudy  towards  evening. 

Wednesday  ^pth.  We  resumed  our  journey  early  and  proceeded  down 
the  same  track  I visited  yesterday,  made  about  1 2 miles  and  put  up  near 
where  the  Americans  had  passed  a night  not  long  since.  It  snowed  last 
night.  Course  S.E.  12  miles. 

Thursday  31J/.  Raised  camp  and  made  about  9 miles,  encamped 
opposite  the  wintering  place  of  Mr.  D.  McKenzie,  bearing  north  from 
our  encampment.  Stormy  most  part  of  the  day.  Snow  fell  but  soon 
disappeared  from  the  ground.  Course  S.E.  9 miles. 

Friday  1st  April.  This  being  Good  Friday  we  did  not  raise  camp, 
however  a party  of  13  men  headed  by  Fras.  Payette  started  for  the  Snake 
River  in  order  to  oppose  the  Americans  and  get  a share  of  the  beaver  by 
trapping.  Buffaloe  killed  but  little  meat  brought  in.  Fair  weather. 

Saturday  ind.  Again  began  our  march  and  came  out  of  the  defile  of 
Day’s  river,  so  named  from  an  honest  old  American  having  left  his  bones 
or  rather  died  at  Mr.  McKenzie  wintering  place  the  same  year  that  that 
Gentleman  was  there.  We  now  have  the  three  boutes  or  knolls  in  view 

^ Cf.  p.  91,  n.  2. 
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they  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  bearing  from  where  we 
are  as  follows,  the  largest,  S.W.,  the  middle  and  next  in  size  S.  & the 
third  S.-E.  The  run  east  and  west  detached  from  one  another,  the 
largest  is  about  9 miles  from  the  middle  one  and  this  about  3 miles  from 
the  third,  they  are  all  covered  with  snow.  Days  river  here  enters  the 
ground  and  disappears  although  it  is  above  2 yards  wide.  Cloudy  with 
a little  snow  in  the  moring,  fair  rest  of  the  day.  Some  running  took  place 
after  we  had  encamped,  but  nothing  more  than  an  old  Bull  got  by  it. 
Course  S.E.  15  miles. 

Sunday  yd.  Raised  camp  and  took  a course  towards  the  middle  of 
the  three  Boutes.  Made  about  10  miles  S.  by  E.  Course  and  put  up 
where  a water  hole  was  found  rather  dirty.  Several  horses  gave  out 
through  fatique  and  weakness,  however  they  all  reached  camp  by  sun 
set.  Fine  weather.  One  of  the  thirteen  men  that  left  us  on  the  ist 
returned  to  our  camp  last  evening,  his  horse  not  being  able  to  follow  the 
rest.  A little  snow  on  the  ground. 

Monday  \th.  The  watch  was  so  ill  kept  during  the  last  night  that  it 
was  late  before  we  could  raise  camp  however  by  i o OClok  we  commenced 
our  journey  and  pitched  our  tents  after  making  about  9 miles  though 
some  snow.  We  are  now  within  three  miles  of  the  middle  Boute  near 
which  our  way  lies.  Course  E.  by  S.  9 miles. 

Tuesday  yh.  Raised  camp,  passed  on  the  east  side  of  the  middle  Boute, 
made  about  4 miles  and  came  upon  dry  ground  the  snow  now  behind  us. 
Came  through  rocks  lined  with  stunted  Cedar  and  encamped  at  another 
mud  hole,  where  the  snows  had  melted  and  left  a little  water,  made 
about  9 miles  S.  4 and  S.E.  5.  Fair  weather. 

Wednesday  6th.  Continued  our  march  early  towards  the  river,  and 
put  up  after  having  made  about  8 miles,  remaining  here  for  2 hours,  the 
water  got  so  little  and  dirty  that  Mr.  Ogden  ordered  the  tents  down  and 
resumed  the  march  to  the  Snake  river,  which  we  reach  at  sun  set,  many 
of  the  poor  horses  gave  up  through  weakness,  and  to  mend  the  matter  the 
grass  on  the  borders  of  the  Big  river  was  found  eat  up  by  the  Buffaloe. 
No  news  of  our  men  ahead.  Course  S.E.  20  miles  altogether.  Fair 
weather.  We  are  encamped  opposite  Boute  Pienoir  a place  where  many 
a battle  was  fought  betwixt  that  tribe  and  the  poor  Snake  Indian.  Whites 
have  also  fought  here. 

Thursday  yth.  Crossed  the  river  with  the  horses  loaded  having  found 
a fording  place.  Soon  after  met  two  of  the  Americans  who  told  us  their 
camp  was  nigh,  up  the  river.  Made  for  it  and  reached  it  about  noon, 
when  we  found  it  without  any  person  in  care,  the  beaver  they  had  taken 
80  in  number  were  spread  on  the  ground.  Some  of  our  absent  men  came 
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in  and  brought  64  Beavers,  from  the  traps.  Course  after  crossing  east 
3 miles.  Fair  weather. 

Friday  8/A.  More  of  our  absent  men  arrived  in  camp,  with  the  call  of 
Black  feet,  McKay  and  I started  with  20  men  all  well  mounted  on  good 
horses,  in  order  to  meet  the  villains  who  we  suspected  of  having  killed 
some  out  trappers.  We  made  about  2 miles  and  saw  them  coming  over 
Boute  Pienoir,  made  up  to  them,  but  they  seeing  us  proceeded  to  the 
river,  it  being  lined  with  poplar  and  willows,  in  which  they  hid  themselves. 
McKay  immediately  call  to  them  and  one  came  out  and  spoke.  I 
followed  soon  in  order  to  support  McKay.  An  Iroquois  came  also  and 
while  we  three  were  holding  a conversation  with  the  Enemy,  several  of 
the  men  who  were  placed  some  distance  behind  us,  cocked  their  guns  to 
fire  through  us  on  the  Indians,  percieving  this  I immediately  ran  back  to 
stop  them  in  which  I succeeded.  I returned  to  the  two  others,  made 
severall  enquiries,  regarding  where  they  were  going  and  if  they  had  seen 
any  of  our  men  they  said  as  to  the  first  that  they  were  going  to  their  lands 
and  as  to  the  latter  question  they  said  not.  Told  them  to  come  to  the 
camp  and  smoke,  this  they  partly  promised,  and  as  I could  not  tell  or  see 
any  thing  as  a proof  of  their  killing  any  of  our  men,  I forthwith  ordered 
my  men  back  to  the  camp.  It  would  have  proved  fatal  to  many  of  us 
had  I been  foolish  enough  of  ceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  men,  situated 
as  they  were  in  an  open  plain  without  any  plan  or  order  among  them,  and 
the  natives  were  so  well  secured  in  the  woods  that  they  could  at  the  first 
shot,  knock  every  one  his  man  without  us  doing  them  any  injury. 
Returned  to  the  camp  and  reported  the  adventure  to  Mr.  Ogden  who 
thought  I had  done  well.  The  men  on  their  part  said  much  against  me 
and  McKay,  but  on  our  stating  the  way  they  had  acted  all  along,  running 
all  the  way  with  their  horses  and  when  it  came  to  the  test  of  a battle 
many  of  the  most  forward  speakers  drew  back.  All  the  men  that  came 
ahead  on  the  first  Instant  are  now  in  camp,  but  two,  and  we  are  afraid 
they  are  murdered,  they  being  on  the  way  from  where  the  Blood  Indian 
came.  The  indians  were  about  40  strong.  Fair  weather.  54  Beavers 
from  the  Traps  and  traded  43  Large  and  54  Small  Beavers  and  i Otter 
from  the  Americans  at  the  same  tariff  of  our  Freemen. 

Saturday  c^th.  This  morning  twenty  men  started  in  search  of  the 
absent  trappers,  soon  after  one  returned  to  us  and  reported  of  having  met 
with  one  (Gervais)  who  has  taken  his  place  among  the  party.  In  the 
evening,  one  of  the  indians  who  had  gone  with  our  men,  came  home, 
with  the  unfortunate  news  of  the  death  of  the  other  trapper  by  name 
Antoine  Benait  who  was  shot  through  the  body  and  head  as  also  three 
cuts  with  a knife  in  the  left  side  and  his  scalp  taken  off.  Such  is  the 
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foolish  idea  of  these  Canadians,  being  sure,  that  they  go  in  bands  and 
return  to  camp  one  by  one,  and  in  this  manner  are  they  destroyed,  by 
numbers.  Although  this  misfortune  has  happen  to  the  Camp  still  there 
are  no  less  than  5 men  absent  since  last  night  and  as  usual  devided,  by  ones 
and  twos.  Double  watch  set  all  night.  Three  horses  and  12  Lar. 
Beaver  stolen  from  the  party  that  the  deceased  belong  to.  12  Beaver 
taken  from  the  traps. 

Sunday  loth.  The  party  that  started  yesterday  came  home  this 
morning  after  having  hurried  the  Deceased  in  a beaver  dam.  We  raised 
camp  and  took  a S.S.E.  course  towards  a river  falling  into  the  Snake 
river  near  the  Boute  Pienoir  bearing  the  .same  name.  The  pienoir  river 
takes  a Southern  course  for  about  2 miles  then  10  miles  East  to  where 
we  fell  upon  it.  Made  about  9 miles  S.S.E. 

Monday  i \ th.  Not  raising  camp  to  day  the  traps  were  visited  and  the 
amount  taken  in  them  was  found  to  be  27  Beaver.  The  Americans  who 
had  left  us  on  the  9th  Instant  and  we  not  knowing  what  route  they  had 
taken,  they  this  day  gave  us  an  alarm,  however  they  were  soon  discovered 
and  all  was  again  restored  to  quietness.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  12th.  Raised  camp  and  took  an  eastern  course  along  the 
North  side  of  Pienoir  river  for  about  6 miles,  passed  a fork  of  this  river 
coming  from  the  Southward.  Continued  our  march  and  struck  a S.E. 
along  the  main  Branche  of  the  Pienoir  for  about  4 miles  crossed  it  and 
put  up  for  the  night.  Came  up  to  the  men  that  were  absent  since  the  8th 
at  night.  Most  of  the  trappers  have  joined  themselves  by  threes  in  order 
that  one  might  remain  in  camp  to  take  care  of  the  horses  while  the  two 
others  would  be  at  their  traps.  57  Beaver  in  camp  from  the  traps.  It 
snowed  and  rained  in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday  13M.  Remained  in  camp.  Black  feet  seen  this  day  by  the 
trappers.  Some  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Ogden  to  the  Freemen  for  the 
safety  of  all.  The  traps  furnished  us  with  58  Beavers.  Snowed  during 
the  afternoon. 

Thursday  \\th.  To  day  we  rose  camp  and  proceeded  on  a South 
Course.  The  Pienoir  here  is  of  a zig  zack  shape  sometimes  running 
north  and  at  other  times  South.  Made  about  6 miles  and  encamped 
on  the  river.  37  Beavers  taken  to  day.  Bad  weather  it  snowed 
all  day. 

Friday  i $th.  Resumed  our  march  early  by  ascending  a steep  hill.  The 
face  of  the  country  as  usual  barren,  only  now  and  then  we  see  a few  trees 
of  the  fur  kind  on  the  brows  of  the  mountains.  Our  road  led  us  through 
an  uneven  country,  crossed  a small  creek  and  then  another,  both  coming 
from  the  Southward.  On  the  borders  of  the  latter  we  encamped.  Many 
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horses  gave  out,  all  but  one  reached  camp.  Fair  weather,  some  snow 
on  the  road  coming.  Made  about  8 miles  E.  by  S.  1 1 Beavers 
to  day. 

Saturday  itth.  Commenced  our  journey  as  usual,  cut  a neck  of  land 
for  about  6 miles  and  again  fell  on  the  Pienoir,  followed  it  for  about 
6 miles  and  encamped.  Passed  the  Americans  but  they  came  and  put  up 
near  us.  Fair  weather.  56  Beaver  from  the  Traps.  Course  E.  6 and 
S.  6 miles. 

Sunday  lyth.  This  morning  we  again  resumed  our  march  passing 
over  a Country  of  hills  and  Vallies  without  grass,  and  the  beaver  getting 
scarce.  Many  horses  gave  out,  it  is  surprising  that  not  more  of  these 
poor  animals  dont  remain  behind,  having  fed  on  little  or  nothing  since 
we  left  the  big  river.  The  instructions  given  to  the  camp  a few  days 
ago  by  Mr.  Ogden  are  not  well  attended  to,  another  party  that  left  us 
yesterday  have  again  devided  into  different  small  bands,  though  the  first 
party  met  with  a shock  by  seperating,  still  they  continue  to  do  the  same. 
56  Beavers  to  day.  Course  E.  5.  and  S.E.  4 miles.  Fair  weather. 

Monday  18M.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  rest  our  poor  horses. 
It  is  now  determined  on  retracing  our  steps  for  a few  miles  as  the  upper 
parts  of  this  river  is  thought  unpracticable  with  horses,  six  men  have 
however  continued  their  journey  up  this  river,  and  are  to  join  us  on  bear 
river.  Fresh  orders  given  to  the  camp  to  keep  together.  The  Americans 
have  again  left  us,  and  gone  back  to  take  the  other  route.  19  Beaver 
to  day.  Fine  weather. 

Tuesday  19M.  Began  our  march  backwards  early,  made  about  10 
miles  on  our  road,  then  crossed  the  river  from  the  North  to  the  south  side 
made  a South  E.  course  for  3 miles  and  came  to  a small  creek  on  which  we 
put  up.  This  little  creek  runs  N.  and  S.  to  Pienoir  river.  Two  men 
absent  although  against  orders.  Made  about  10  miles  Westerly  and 
3 S.E.  6 Beavers  to  day.  Fair  weather. 

^ ednesday  'loth.  Raised  camp  and  proceeded  on  our  march  and  after 
making  about  6 miles  west  we  came  to  a river  coming  from  the  westward 
and  running  S.W.  making  a bend  for  about  4 miles.  This  is  the  river 
that  bears  the  name  of  Portneuf^  from  he  having  been  the  first  that 
trapped  on  it.  Encamped  on  it  for  the  night.  Two  of  the  men,  that  are 
behind  came  up  to  us,  the  remaining  four  are  still  following  the  Pienoir 
river.  Several  of  the  men  have  again  gone  ahead,  therefore  let  rules  be 
made  they  will  be  soon  broken  through.  The  hunters  have  gave  us  the 

^ This  man’s  identity  has  not  been  established,  but  B.zjg/i/ib.,  Y[ork] 
F[actory]  District  Statements,  fo.  40,  lists  a Joseph  Portneuf  as  a servant  in  the 
Columbia  District  during  outfit  1824-25. 
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meat  of  a deer.  Grey  and  Carson  back  to  camp,  being  absent  since  last 
evening.  Made  about  6 miles  West.  46  Beavers  to  day.  Fine  weather. 

Thursday  list.  Remained  in  camp  from  the  bad  state  of  the  weather. 
Ammunition  given  to  some  of  the  Freemen.  More  have  gone  ahead 
and  the  camp  left  with  very  few  men. 

Friday  '12nd.  This  morning  through  the  laziness  of  the  Trappers 
not  keeping  watch  over  their  horses,  not  less  than  27  were  found  missing 
and  the  vestiges  near  the  camp  showed  us  that  the  Blood  Indians  had 
them.  The  remaining  being  too  weak  to  pursue,  six  men  started  on  foot 
well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Remained  in  camp.  27 
Beavers  taken  from  the  traps.  Fair  weather. 

Saturday  lyd.  Having  made  a wrong  date  in  this  journal  I must  beg 
leave  to  say  that  on  the  22nd  yesterday  we  raised  camp  and  came  over 
hills  and  vallies  along  Portneufs  river  for  about  9 miles  a S.E.  Course 
the  river  nearly  runs  the  same  direction  to  this  encampt.  It  is  this 
morning  that  the  horses  were  stolen  as  I said  above.  One  of  the 
Engages  that  went  ahead  came  home,  he  received  a reprimand  from  Mr. 
Ogden.  73  Beaver  to  day.  Fair  weather. 

Sunday  i\th.  Last  evening  the  six  men  arrived  with  only  one  horse, 
from  27  taken  from  them,  by  the  Blood  Indians.  They  also  report  that 
they  saw  four  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  road,  which  we  supposed  got 
fatiqued  and  laid  out,  for  fear  we  should  get  them,  the  villians  shot  them. 
This  morning  we  raised  camp,  leaving  Portneuf’s  river  and  taken  a S.E. 
course  through  the  plains,  after  proceeding  for  about  3 miles  we 
encamped  on  a small  Fork  of  the  above  river,  which  takes  a western 
course  from  our  last  encampment.  The  fork  we  are  upon  comes  from 
the  Northward.  No  Beaver  in  it.  More  tracks  of  Indians  nigh  hand. 
On  raising  camp  this  morning  Mr.  Ogden  had  to  double  his  loads  in 
order  to  lend  horses  to  those  freemen  that  had  none.  Old  Pierre 
Tevanitagon  got  two.  Fair  weather. 

Monday  i^th.  Raised  camp  with  the  intention  of  making  a good  days 
march,  but  after  proceeding  for  about  6 miles  we  found  the  horses  too 
weak,  and  coming  on  a small  creek  we  put  up.  S.E.  Course  6 miles. 
Several  Bulls  and  Antilope  killed  and  the  meat  brought  in.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  26th.  Resumed  our  march  early  through  a fine  country  and 
after  making  about  8 miles  we  fell  on  a large  river  which  the  Deceased 
Michel  Bourdon  named  Bear  river  from  the  great  number  of  those 
animals  on  its  borders.  It  comes  from  the  east  and  runs  due  South  for 
some  distance.  Followed  it  for  about  two  miles  and  Encamped  on  its 
borders,  which  is  lined  with  poplar  and  Pine.  The  water  of  it  is  white 
and  thick.  Some  signs  of  our  men  ahead;  and  the  Americans  have 
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gone  upwards  and  we  are  to  follow  it  downwards  in  order  to  find  where 
it  runs  to.  Course  S.E.  lo  miles  S.  2.  Fair  weather. 

W ednesday  T.'jth.  This  morning  we  crossed  the  river  a little  above  our 
encampment  and  as  the  river  took  a bend  to  the  S.W.  we  therefore  cut  a 
neck  of  land,  made  a South  course.  On  our  way  we  met  with  four 
trappers,  three  of  whom  had  been  absent  since  we  left  Pienoir  river. 
We  continued  our  journey  for  about  9 miles,  crossed  Bear  River  and 
encamped  on  its  borders.  Two  more  of  the  absent  men  have  joined  us. 
The  beaver  got  this  day  amount  to  133  and  i Otter.  We  have  now 
completed  our  first  thousand.  Came  through  a fine  levil  country  and  we 
are  encamped  in  a beautiful  green  plain.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  i^th.  Changed  our  encampment  for  about  \ a mile  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  our  poor  horses.  More  of  the  freemen  are  ahead  and 
no  news  of  their  stopping  for  us.  It  is  also  thought  that  eight  trappers 
are  behind  hunting  on  Portneufs  river.  The  bear  river  takes  here  a S.E. 
course  for  | a mile.  20  Beaver  to  day.  Very  warm  weather. 

Friday  iC)th.  Did  not  raise  camp,  resting  the  horses.  No  news  from 
those  behind,  they  left  us  on  the  23rd  Instant.  More  of  the  trappers  left 
us  to  go  ahead  being  vexed  at  the  others  not  waiting  us.  Some  Black 
Feet  dogs  seen  near  the  camp  loaded.  Strick  watch  on  the  horses. 
1 6 Beavers  to  day.  Fine  weather. 

Saturday  ^Oth.  Raised  camp,  came  through  a plain  along  the  river 
for  about  3 miles,  and  as  the  main  river  took  a S.E.  course  through  cut 
rocks,  we  had  to  take  a S.  by  W.  route  passing  over  a neck  of  land  full  of 
hills  and  ravines,  for  3 more  miles  we  fell  on  a small  fork  coming  from 
S.W.  here  we  put  up.  76  Beavers  brought  in.  Some  good  signs  of  beaver 
on  this  small  river.  Course  this  day  S.E.  3 & S.  by  W.  3.  It  rained  in 
the  evening. 

Sunday  \st  May.  Commenced  our  journey  this  morning  by  ascending 
a steep  hill,  then  descended  along  the  borders  of  a rivulet,  crossed  several 
others  and  encamped  on  account  of  rain  on  one  of  the  many  small 
streams  we  had  crossed.  S.  Course  4 miles.  Paul,  Laurent  and 
Beauchamp  are  still  ahead.  40  Beavers  to  day. 

Monday  2nd.  Raised  camp  and  made  the  following  courses  before  we 
came  to  Bear  river  vizt.  S.  2,  S.W.  6 and  S.  29  miles,  crossed  the  river 
and  encamped  a little  below  the  crossing  Place.  The  Country  we  came 
this  day  was  barren  as  usual,  but  very  uneven.  Buffaloe  and  Antilope 
seen,  none  killed.  The  river  is  well  furnished  in  Wild  Fowls,  such  as 
Geese,  Ducks  and  Pelicans,  trout  of  a small  kind  is  also  found  here. 
74  Beaver  and  a Pelican  from  the  traps.  Laurent  and  Beauchamp  joined 
us  this  evening.  Fine  weather. 
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Tuesday  yd.  Raised  camp  and  took  an  eastern  course  leaving  the 
river  on  our  right.  More  Black  Feet  seen.  Encamped  on  a small  river 
well  lined  with  willows,  after  making  about  10  miles  East.  This  stream 
is  large  and  comes  from  a N.E.  direction  and  steering  a S.W.  course  to 
Bear  river.  Grey  left  behind  making  a skin  Canoe,  in  which  he  is  to 
come  down  the  Main  Branche.  In  the  afternoon  7 Snake  Indians  paid 
us  a visit,  they  were  very  shy  at  first  but  soon  got  acquainted  with  us. 
They  were  well  mounted  and  wore  their  war  garments.  They  said  that 
25  Americans  had  wintered  on  this  river  last  winter  and  had  made  many 
skins  but  left  them  en  Cache  in  the  Mountains.  Fair  weather. 

Wednesday  \th.  Last  night  we  received  13  Beaver  from  the  Traps. 
On  account  of  bad  weather  this  day  we  did  not  raised  camp.  Depot  had 
a narrow  escape  from  a Grizzly  Bear,  attacking  him  while  setting  his 
traps,  he  saved  his  life  by  diving  into  the  river.  We  had  rain,  snow  and 
hail  during  the  day.  7 Beaver  from  the  Traps. 

Thursday  $th.  Raised  camp  and  steered  a S.W.  Course  to  the  Main 
River.  On  our  road  several  bulls  and  calves  were  killed.  The  eight  men 
that  were  absent  since  the  23rd  Ulto.  came  up  to  us  as  we  were  encamping. 
They  report  that  for  4 days  trapping  on  Portneufs  river  they  had  made 
172  Beavers  and  Otters,  a sign  that  many  skins  are  still  behind  us.  17 
Beaver  in  camp  total  1 89.  Weather  cloudy  most  part  of  the  day.  Made 
only  4 miles  this  days  journey. 

Friday  bth.  Remained  in  camp.  Payette,  Paul  and  Annance  have 
come  up  from  ahead,  left  their  beaver  en  Cache.  41  Beaver  to  day. 
weather  Bad. 

Saturday  yth.  Raised  camp  towards  the  river  of  the  4th  Instant  a 
N.E.  course  from  Bear  river.  Crossed  the  American  Branche  and  then 
took  a Southern  course  for  a mile  put  up  on  its  borders  which  here  makes 
a bend  of  N and  S.  Made  about  5 miles.  To  day  31  Beaver. 

Sunday  %th.  Began  our  march  over  a levil  plain.  Course  South  for 
6 miles  crossed  a small  river  coming  from  an  eastern  direction  and 
running  west.  Put  up  on  its  borders.  The  snakes  numbering  4 Lodges 
came  up  and  pitched  near  us.  Iroquois  as  usual  commenced  trade  and 
bought  a horse  at  an  enormous  price.  Fairweather.  22  Beavers  brought  in. 

Monday  C)th.  Resumed  our  journey  over  a levil  country  came  to  a 
fork  after  making  about  9 miles  on  which  we  encamped.  This  fork 
is  one  that  Michel  Bourdon  called  Little  Bear  and  it  has  three  others 
falling  into  it  before  it  enters  the  Bear  River  main  Branch.  The  one 
here  runs  east  and  west.  Course  to  day  S-.  The  Cache  of  Payette  Paul 
and  Annance  produced  1 10  Beaver,  and  9 from  the  Camp  traps  Total 
1 19.  Weather  Cloudy  with  rain  and  hail. 
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Tuesday  loth.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  visit  this  fork,  but  our 
exspectation  in  finding  beaver  failed.  25  Beaver  to  day. 

Wednesday  wth.  We  raised  camp  and  took  a S.E.  course  after  crossing 
the  fork  we  were  upon,  made  about  5 miles  and  fell  on  another  falling 
into  the  one  we  left.  This  fork  is  called  Bourdon  or  middle  Fork,  we 
put  up  on  its  borders,  great  signs  of  Beavers,  but  the  Americans  have 
trapped  on  it.  70  Beaver  to  day.  The  weather  cloudy  with  a little  rain. 

Thursday  iith.  Remained  in  camp.  McKay  went  on  a high 
Mountain  where  he  had  a view  of  the  Country  round  us.  A large  lake  ^ 
into  which  Bear  River  falls  in,  is  not  above  12  miles  from  this  and 
bearing  about  S.W.  from  this  spot.  4 8 beavers  brought  in. 

Friday  i yh.  After  crossing  the  middle  Fork  v/e  took  a S.W.  course 
across  the  country,  made  about  6 miles  and  came  to  the  South  Fork 
which  appears  larger  than  the  other  two.  This  fork  enters  the  middle 
one,  and  the  three  join  into  one  before  they  enter  the  Main  Bear  river. 
Near  here  the  South  Fork  devides  into  three  distinct  branches,  taking  or 
coming  from  different  courses,  one  N.F.  the  second  S.  and  the  third  or 
right  hand  fork  S.W.  they  are  small  and  have  been  well  furnished  in 
beaver,  but  the  Americans  got  the  best  of  them.  White  Maple  and  Oak 
are  to  be  found  here.  The  river  or  Fork  is  lined  with  poplar  and  aspin. 
79  Beaver,  meat  of  Buffaloe  and  Flk  brought  into  camp.  Completed 
our  second  thousand. 

Saturday  i/^th.  Remained  in  Camp.  Several  trappers  gone  ahead 
and  three  are  still  behind  us.  31  Beaver.  Fair  weather. 

Sunday  i^th.  Resumed  our  march,  made  i mile  east  and  4 miles 
South  on  the  small  right  hand  Fork  on  which  we  encamped.  Soon  after 
Annance  cast  up  from  ahead  with  the  favourable  news  of  plenty  beaver. 
Several  of  the  Trappers  have  gone  there.  16  Beaver  to  day.  It 
thundered  and  rained. 

Monday  ibth.  Raised  camp  early  and  took  a South  course  over  a 
rugged  road,  continuing  on  the  right  hand  until  its  source  then  crossed 
over  a high  hill  and  fell  on  a river  coming  from  the  N.W.  and  running 
S.F.  for  some  distance.  Made  about  7 miles  South  and  2 S.F.  along  the 
borders  of  new  river  and  put  up.  We  are  now  in  a hole  as  I may  say  ; 
as  the  place  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and  hills.  No  signs  of 
Americans  having  been  here  and  the  beaver  are  numerous.  This  place 
Mr.  Ogden  named  new  hole  and  the  river  bears  the  same  name.  It  is 
lined  with  poplar  and  willows  and  about  6 yards  in  breadth.  52  Beavers 
brought  into  camp.  Fine  weather. 

Tuesday  i']th.  Raised  camp  and  proceeded  on  a S.F.  course  leaving 
1 Great  Salt  Lake.  See  Introduction,  p.  Ixiii. 
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the  new  river  on  our  right  crossed  over  a small  branche  and  came  to  the 
edge  of  another,  then  put  up.  This  hole  is  but  small  not  being  above 
50  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  oblong  shape,  through  the  middle  of 
which  runs  New  River  coming  from  the  N.W.  and  taking  a S.W.  course 
near  this  place.  It  falls  into  the  lake  already  mentioned.  Made  about 
9 miles.  244  Beaver  from  the  traps. 

Wednesday  18M  and  Thursday  \C)th.  Remained  in  camp.  Traps  sett 
last  night  produced  this  morning  109  Beaver.  It  rained  last  evening  but 
fair  and  warm  all  day.  19th  we  got  68  beaver. 

Friday  loth.  Raised  camp  and  made  about  2 miles  S.E.  course  along 
the  new  hole,  came  to  another  small  fork-and  put  up.  This  fork  comes 
from  the  N.E.  and  running  westerly  to  new  river  into  which  it  enters. 
67  Beavers  to  day.  Fair  weather. 

Saturday  2U/.  Remained  in  Camp.  Several  men  have  left  us  with 
the  intention  of  sleeping  out.  23  Beaver  to  day.  The  men  gone  are 
1 7 in  number. 

Sunday  12nd.  As  we  were  raising  camp  two  Deserters  of  the  year  21 
bravely  paid  us  a visit.  One  of  them  promised  to  keep  with  us,  but  the 
other,  refused,  yet  said  he  would  pay  his  debt.  Raised  camp  and  left 
the  new  hole  by  taking  a South  course  over  a rugged  hill  and  vallies  and 
after  making  about  4 miles  we  fell  on  a small  branch  running  N.  and  S. 
entering  another,  at  2 miles  distance  where  we  saw  it,  of  a larger  size 
and  coming  from  the  eastward,  at  the  joining  point  of  the  two  Branches, 
(where  we  encamped)  now  in  one  they  take  a South  course  for  about  i a 
mile,  then  S.W.  disappearing  from  our  view  through  the  mountains  and 
falling  into  the  Large  Bear  Lake  already  mentioned.  Soon  after  we  had 
put  up  the  tents  the  two  Deserters  left  us  for  theirs,  and  said  they  would 
return  to  our  camp  tomorrow.  Here  we  are  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Utas  lands,  Indians  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  They  are,  as  we 
are  told  mostly  all  Christians,  and  three  of  them  whom  our  men  saw, 
bore  the  Cross  to  their  necks  made  of  Brass  and  Silver.  Made  about 
6 miles  South.  22  Beaver  to  day.  15  men  are  still  absent.  Fair  and 
warm  weather. 

Monday  2yd.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  wait  our  men.  In  the 
Afternoon  Jack  McLoed  and  Lazard  the  two  Deserters  came  up  to  us 
with  their  camp  consisting  of  besides  them,  3 Canadians,  a Russian,  and 
an  old  Spaniard.  This  party  under  the  Command  of  one  Provost.  Soon 
after  this  our  absent  men  (excepting  five),  cast  up  bringing  with  them  a 
Strong  party  of  Americans  bearing  Flags  and  under  different  heads. 
One  of  them  (Gardner)  proclaimed  in  the  camp  the  freedom  of  the 
country  they  were  on,  being  as  he  said  American  Territories,  and  that 
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whomsoever  wished  to  go  with  him  they  were  welcome.  No  man  would 
dare  opposed  the  measures  they  would  take,  he  and  his  party  were  ready 
to  stand  by,  any  that  wished  to  Desert  Mr.  Ogden,  Free  or  Engaged 
men  were  the  same  on  this  land  of  Liberty,  and  night  coming  on,  no 
more  was  said.  Strick  watch  set  for  the  night.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  lyd.  [sic]  This  morning  Gardner  paid  a visit  to  our  tent  and 
had  a long  conversation  with  Mr.  Ogden.  The  purport  of  which  was  as 
follows,  knowing  well  how  our  party  stood,  he  boldly  asked  Mr.  Ogden, 
why  he  came  on  these  Lands  in  order  as  he  said  to  steal  our  money,  by 
taking  the  Beaver  and  that  if  he  Mr.  O.  knew  what  was  good  for  himself 
and  party  he  would  return  home.  Mr.  Ogden  answered  that  as  to  the 
Country  alluded  to,  he  knew  full  well  that  it  was  still  a disputed  point 
between  the  two  Governments  and  as  he  had  received  no  orders  from  his 
Government  to  leave  it,  he  was  determined  on  making  his  best  through 
it.  here  Gardner  was  called  out.  Soon  after  Old  Pierre  Tevanitagon 
entered  with  two  iroquois  both  Deserters  of  the  year  2i)  he  first  began 
to  state  that  the  debts  of  these  two  villains  were  settled  and  paid  to  the 
Company  by  the  remaining  1 1 Iroquois  who  kept  true  to  the  Concern. 
On  his  presenting  notes  made  by  himself,  I interfere[dj  pointed  out  the 
errors  in  the  notes  and  they  left  us  fully  awared  of  Pierre’s  mistake.  Mr. 
Ogden  seing  Gardner  going  to  an  Iroquois  Tent  (John  Grey)  he  followed, 
and  learnt  that  mostly  all  the  Freemen  whites  and  all  the  Iroquois  were 
going  to  leave  him.  I not  being  present  cannot  tell  what  conversation 
was  held  in  the  tent,  however  soon  after  percieved  several  tents  coming 
down  and  Mr.  Ogden  busily  employed  in  getting  skins  belonging  to 
others  who  were  absent.  I immediately  went  to  his  assistance.  A 
scuffle  took  place  between  Old  Pierre  and  Mr.  Ogden  regarding  the 
horses  lent  by  that  Gentleman  to  the  old  villain,  who  was  supported  by 
all  the  Americans  and  13  of  our  scamps  of  Freemen.  Mr.  Ogden  had 
me,  McKay  Quintal  and  Roy  to  his  aid,  few  as  we  were  we  succeeded  in 
getting  one  and  the  payment  of  the  other.  Soon  after  they  left  the  camp 
together  with  the  most  part  of  their  hunts  leaveing  heavy  debts  behind 
them.  Three  of  them  however  paid  up  their  debts.  The  following 
names  are  those  that  left  us  this  day  vizt. 


not  pd. 


1 Alexander  Carson  paid  up  his 

debt 

2 Charles  Duford 

3 Martin  Miaquin 

4 Pierre  Tevanitagon 

5 Jacques  Osteaceroko 

6 Ignace  Deohdiouwassere 


59 


99 


7 Ignace  Hatchiorauquasha  or 

Grey) 

8 Laurent  Karahouton  not  pd. 

9 Baptise  Sawenrego  ,, 

10  Lazard  Kayenquaretcha 

1 1 Joseph  Perreault 

1 2 Louis  Kanota 
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In  the  evening  hearing  that  Carson  had  taken  Annance’s  horse,  McKay 
was  sent  to  bring  it  back,  he  returned  soon  with  the  animal.  The  above 
man  says  that  he  was  ill  treated  by  Master  Grey  who  wanted  to  fire  at 
him,  but  on  McKay’s  turning  to  face  him  he  soon  got  quiet.  More  of 
the  party  are  said  to  be  preparing  to  leave  us  tomorrow.  Every  thing  put 
into  order  of  defence  as  we  hear  that  the  Americans  and  Iroquois  are 
coming  tomorrow  to  pillage  us.  Double  watch  set  for  the  night.  Orders 
to  move  back  in  the  morning.  Fair  weather. 

Wednesday  7.$th.  Early  this  morning  on  raising  Mr.  Montour, 
Antoine  Clement,  Annance,  Prudhomme  and  Sansfacon  began  the  same 
story  of  yesterday.  Gardner  with  his  gang  of  villains  soon  came  to 
assist  and  debauch  others  to  seperate  from  us.  Montour  asked  me  for 
his  account.  I showed  him  the  ammount  of  Debt  due  by  him  to  the 
Company,  he  then  said  to  Mr.  Ogden,  I have  about  in  the  Companys 
hands  for  which  they  seem  not  to  give  me  Interest,  let  them  now  keep 
it  altogether  for  my  Debt  and  that  of  Prudhomme’s.  It  was  of  no  use 
in  us  to  argue  or  point  out  their  foolishness,  go  they  must.  Sansfacon 
being  rather  too  slow  in  his  determination,  I told  him  to  make  haste  as 
we  wished  to  go,  he  then  said  I follow  the  Americans.  On  seing  Mr. 
Ogden  laying  hold  of  the  beaver,  I order’d  Sansfacon  to  call  out  that  the 
beaver  and  horse  belonged  to  the  Company.  Which  he  did,  and  we  got 
them.  Gardner  immediately  turns  to  me  saying  Sir  I think  you  speak 
too  bravely  you  better  take  care  or  I will  soon  settle  your  business,  well 
says  I you  seem  to  look  for  Blood  do  your  worse  and  make  it  a point  of 
dispute  between  our  two  Goverments,  One  thing  I have  to  say  is,  that 
you  had  better  begin  the  threats  you  so  often  make  use  of  in  order  that 
we  may  know  the  worse  of  this  shameful  business.  We  are  now  ready 
to  start  though  our  party  is  now  small  still  I have  a hope  of  its  reaching 
the  Point  of  Destination  without  danger,  although  we  were  again  to 
loose  men.  Mr.  Ogden  called  to  me  and  we  therefore  seperated  without 
more  ado  leaving  them  at  our  camp  and  we  retracing  back  our  steps  to 
Main  Snake  River.  I kept  behind  all  day  through  Mr.  Ogdens  orders, 
fearing  that  more  would  leave  us  on  the  road.  Encamped  at  our  place 
of  the  1 6th  Instant.  Our  party  is  now  reduced  to  the  number  of  22 
Freemen,  ii  Engages  and  6 Boys  besides  Mr.  Ogden  and  I.  Total  41. 
Fair  weather. 

Thursday  ibth.  Late  last  night  Fras.  Sasanare  and  Ant.  Crevaise 
(two  of  the  five  that  were  absent)  arrived.  They  reported  that  they  had 
seen  a different  band  of  Americans  who  pillaged  them  of  their  traps  and 
furs  and  would  have  kept  them  prisoners  if  they  had  not  made  their 
escape  during  the  night.  All  well  told  but  I thought  it  lies.  Raised  camp 
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and  I kept  all  day  behind  watching  the  movements  of  several  suspicious 
fellows  who  lurked  in  the  rear  of  the  party.  In  the  evening  we  put  up 
at  our  encampt.  of  the  14th  Instant.  5 Beaver  to  day.  Traps  set  for 
the  night.  Fine  weather. 

Friday  2"]th,  Resumed  our  march  in  the  usual  manner  I and  McKay 
keeping  watch  behind.  Encamped  in  the  evening  at  the  same  place  of 
the  9th  Instant,  i Beaver  to  day. 

Saturday  2^th.  Continued  our  march  early  this  morning.  On  our 
way  three  more  villains  were  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  desert 
with  their  furs  but  were  too  well  watched.  All  reached  the  encampment 
of  the  2nd  Instant.  Here  on  arrival  rafts  were  made  of  bulrushes  for 
crossing  the  Property  over  Bear  river.  Strick  orders  given  to  the  watch 
this  night.  Rained. 

Sunday  This  morning  Two  of  the  Canadian  Freemen  gave  up 

their  furs,  Traps  and  a couple  horses  and  said  to  Mr.  Ogden  they  would 
go  back  to  join  the  rest  of  the  villains  that  left  us,  and  as  it  was  in  vain 
for  us  to  stop  them,  they  seperated.  One  of  them  however  was  mortified 
at  his  Son  not  going  with  him.  This  man  is  Theery  Goddin  and  the 
other  J.Bte.  Gervais.  the  latter  paid  up  his  debt  and  the  former  has  still 
a balance  against  him.  After  crossing  bear  river  we  took  a N.W.  course 
leaving  the  above  river  and  making  towards  the  Snake  waters.  Made 
about  1 8 miles  through  a levil  country  and  came  to  a small  creek  crossing 
our  road  lined  with  willows  on  which  we  encamped.  Another  scamp 
left  us  on  the  road,  it  is  not  surprising  he  being  an  Iroquois  by  the  Name 
of  Fras.  Sasanare.  He  took  nothing  with  him  but  his  riding  horse.  Left 
wife  and  furs  behind.  Fair  weather.  Plenty  Buffaloes  and  many  killed. 

Monday  ‘^Oth.  Raised  camp,  made  about  20  miles  N.W.  and  put  up 
on  a west  Fork  of  Riviere  Portneuf.  Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  '^\st.  Resumed  our  march  as  usual  descending  the  west  fork 
and  made  about  1 6 miles  and  put  up  on  the  borders  of  the  same  branch. 
From  a few  traps  set  last  night  we  got  this  morning  7 Beavers.  Fair 
weather.  Bulls  killed. 

W ednesday  ist  ^une.  Early  this  morning  we  commenced  our  journey, 
crossed  over  the  West  Fork  and  also  the  Main  Branche  of  Portneuf’s 
River  on  which  we  encamped.  Made  about  5 miles,  25  Beaver  this 
morning.  Cloudy  weather. 

Thursday  2nd.  Continued  our  march,  took  a north  course  leaving  the 
main  Branche  of  Portneufs  river  on  our  left  and  taking  a small  one 
coming  from  the  Northward  and  North  east,  crossed  a small  woody 
mountain  and  fell  on  a levil  plain  through  which  a small  Branch  of 
Portneufs  river  runs.  Made  about  16  miles  and  encamped.  We  have 
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now  the  trots  Boutes  in  view  bearing  N.  from  us  right  ahead.  Many 
Cows  were  killed  but  little  meat  brought  in.  62  Beavers  to  day.  Fair 
weather. 

Friday  yd.  Remained  in  camp  in  order  to  set  Traps  and  rest  our 
poor  horses.  Traps  of  last  night  gave  us  47  Bea. 

Saturday  \th.  Again  we  resumed  our  march,  and  after  making  about 
12  miles  we  put  up  on  the  same  fork  of  last  evening  N.  Course.  30 
Beaver  to  day.  Fine  weather. 

Sunday  yh.  Made  this  day  a N.  by  East  course  for  about  10  miles 
and  encamped  on  the  borders  of  Snake  River  on  the  edge  of  Boute  Pienoir 
and  near  the  River  of  the  same  name  already  visited.  6 Beavers  came 
from  the  traps.  It  rained  in  the  afternoon.  People  employed  at  making 
Skin  Canoes  for  crossing  the  Main  River.  Mr.  Ogden  proposed  going 
down  to  Walla  Wala,  but  | of  the  Freemen  refused. 

Monday  bth.  Crossed  over  the  property  in  safety  and  we  put  up  on 
the  north  side  of  Snake  River.  Several  animals  killed  but  little  meat 
brought  into  camp.  The  weather  overcast.  It  rained  all  night. 

Tuesday  yh.  Being  now  bend  for  Salmon  river  against  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Ogden  and  several  others,  we  therefore  raised  camp  and  took  a 
N.W.  course  towards  the  lower  Boute.  Made  about  6 miles  and  put 
up  at  a small  spring.  Soon  after  two  Flat  Head  Indians  cast  up  and 
reported  that  the  camp  of  that  tribe  was  on  the  heads  of  Snake  River 
and  that  Beaver  were  plenty.  On  hear'ng  this  Mr.  Ogden  desided  on 
going  to  the  Camp,  the  Freemen  consented  and  preparations  made  for 
the  purpose.  It  rained  this  day. 

Wednesday  8/A.  It  rained  all  night  and  morning,  but  clearing  up  at 
noon  we  raised  camp  and  returned  to  the  main  River,  put  up  a little 
above  our  encampt.  of  6th  Instant.  On  raising  camp  this  morning  I 
percieved  3 young  half  Breeds  were  remaining  behind  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  down  the  Snake  River  and  try  to  steal  horses  from  the  Snakes, 
knowing  the  bad  consequences  of  such  a step  I persuaded  them  to  join 
the  Camp  which  they  did.  Fair  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday  ()th.  Raised  camp  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  river  East 
course.  Made  about  15  miles  and  encamped.  Very  little  meat  in  the 
camp,  some  of  the  men  have  eat  nothing  this  day.  Only  i Bull  killed. 
3 Beavers  from  the  traps.  Fair  weather  with  a strong  westerly  wind. 

Friday  loth.  Six  young  men  started  ahead  in  order  to  look  out  for 
animals.  Raised  camp  and  followed  cutting  a neck  of  land  of  about  6 miles 
fell  again  on  the  river,  here  one  of  the  young  men  that  were  ahead  came 
back  with  the  call  of  Black  Feet  and  the  rest  were  fighting.  I immediately 
left  Mr.  Ogden  in  order  to  support  the  Dattle  and  revenge  the  Death  of 
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our  poor  man.  Few  of  the  men  followed,  but  their  horses  not  being  able 
to  keep  up,  I with  the  two  Flat  Heads  and  a young  Canadian  Half  Breed 
reached  the  spot  where  to  my  great  surprise  I found  the  five  others 
smoking  and  feasting  with  the  Enemy,  after  firing  five  shots  at  them. 
The  young  men  told  me  that  finding  them  to  be  Piegans  they  did  not 
wish  to  continue  the  Battle  as  this  nation  were  friendly  to  them.  They 
were  twenty  in  number  and  had  come  from  the  Flat  Head  Camp.  On 
Mr.  Ogden  reaching  us  with  the  Camp  he  ordered  the  Indians  to  go  back 
without  delay.  Below  this  about  3 miles  the  river^devides  into  two  forks, 
the  South  one  is  catleff  the  Salt  Branch  from  great  quantity  of  that  article 
found  on  it.  The  one  we  are  upon  makes  a bend  of  about  5 miles  to  the 
Northward  and  then  runs  east  as  formerly.  Made  about  15  miles  N.E. 
course.  8 Beaver  from  the  Traps.  Fine  weather.  Buffaloe  killed  after 
the  Black  feet  left  us.  One  of  the  racers  got  a severe  cut  in  the  side  from 
the  horns  of  a young  bull. 

Saturday  wth.  Continued  our  journey  and  took  nearly  N.W.  for 
about  2 miles  than  N.  i and  N.E.  3 miles  where  we  put  up.  The  branch 
here  makes  a bend  to  the  Southern.  It  thundred  and  rained  in  the 
afternoon.  8 Beavers  to  day. 

Sunday  i 'ith.  Raised  camp  and  followed  the  branch  for  about  | mile 
then  cut  a neck  of  land  and  fell  on  the  same  fork,  after  making  about 
3 miles  east,  here  it  again  takes  a bend  to  the  South.  Put  up  at  this  spot 
where  we  reed,  a visit  from  Old  La  Breche  the  head  Chief  of  the  Flat 
Head,  La  Grand  Qanit,  head  Chief  of  the  Kootenais  and  two  others, 
one  a Chief  of  the  former  tribe  and  the  other  a Piegan.  Got  letters  from 
Governor  Simpson  and  other  Gentlemen  of  the  Columbia  all  well  in  that 
quarter  at  the  time  the  letters  were  written  say  in  February.^  Very 
warm  weather.  15  Beavers. 

Monday  13M.  Remained  in  Camp  on  account  of  bad  weather.  The 
Indians  have  left  us  excepting  La  Breche.  20  Beaver  from  the  Traps. 

Tuesday  14/A.  Continued  our  journey  an  eastern  course,  passed  a 
Middle  Fork  early.  Made  about  16  miles  and  encamped  on  the  left 
Branch  or  Henrys  Fork.  28  Beavers  from  the  Traps.  It  rained  a little 
after  we  had  put  up. 

Wednesday  \$th.  Raised  camp  and  made  about  5 miles  along  the 
north  side  of  Henry’s  Fork  then  crossed  it,  made  about  i mile  south  and 
then  2 miles  S.E.  when  we  fell  on  the  middle  Fork  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  Flat  Heads  and  Kootenais  consisting  of  38  Lodges  were  posted. 

^ One  of  the  letters  was  that  dated  January  10,  1825,  from  Governor  Simpson. 
It  was  received  at  the  Flathead  Post  on  February  1 2 and  sent  on  to  Ogden  on 
March  8.  See  p.  60,  n.  i,  and  Appendix  A,  p.  251,  n,  i. 
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We  put  up  above  them  in  a place  not  well  adaped  for  defence.  Soon 
after  we  had  put  up  a Dozen  of  young  Piegans  cast  up  and  said  that  a 
large  Party  of  Piegans  Blood  Indians  and  Gros  Ventres  were  gone  on  a 
war  excursion.  The  Flat  Heads  fearing  for  a camp  of  their  tribe  on 
Day’s  river,  sent  five  young  men  to  acquaint  the  chief  of  that  camp  of 
these  news.  Got  a horse  from  the  Flat  Heads  which  was  left  behind  on 
the  Bitter  root  river  5th  January  last.  27  Beaver  from  the  Traps. 
Course  E.  5,  S.  i and  S.E.  2 miles. 

Thursday  \tth.  Raised  camp  with  the  Flat  Heads  in  order  to  find  a 
better  place  of  defence  as  the  Country  is  filled  with  Blood  Indians  and 
Gros  Ventres.  Made  about  4 miles  N.E.-  and  i mile  E.  by  S.  and  fell 
again  on  the  Branch  encamped  at  a fine  place  for  Wood,  Grass  and 
Animals.  Bulls  were  killed  but  as  usual  no  meat  brought  in.  The 
Beaver  in  this  middle  Fork  are  scarce  as  no  vestiges  of  those  animals  are 
seen.  The  high  state  of  the  Waters  permits  it  to  be  so  as  the  Beaver  now 
run  from  one  quarter  to  another  keeping  out  of  their  lodges.  A foot  of 
Tobacco  was  sent  to  the  Piegan  Chiefs  in  order  to  induce  them  to  give  up 
some  of  our  stolen  horses  which  we  know  are  in  their  Camp.  Fair 
weather.  1 o Beavers  from  the  T raps. 

Friday  \']th.  Raised  camp,  took  a Northern  course  for  about  2 miles 
then  East  for  3 miles.  Encamped  near  a Rock  well  furnished  and  lined 
with  Poplar  and  Aspin  on  the  borders  of  a small  fork  falling  into  the  left 
or  Henry’s  Branch.  We  got  thunder  and  rain  this  day.  12  Beavers. 

Saturday  1 8/A.  Raised  our  camp  again  crossing  the  small  branch  and 
followed  it,  keeping  about  an  East  course  along  the  North  side,  made 
about  6 miles  and  came  to  a woody  country,  principally  Aspin  and  Poplar, 
still  continued  our  march  for  about  2 miles  when  we  came  to  a fine 
thicket  of  a circular  form,  round  which  we  put  up  with  the  Flat  Head 
Camp.  For  some  time  back  we  make  ponds  for  guarding  our  horses  at 
night  and  the  natives  follow  the  same  example.  Buffaloe  brought  to  the 
camp  by  the  Indians  and  killed.  51  Beaver  to  day  came  into  camp  from 
two  nights  setting.  The  weather  as  yesterday.  Lent  one  of  my  horses 
to  a Trapper  for  some  days  pass  and  he  this  day  lost  him. 

Sunday  19/A.  Early  this  morning  on  hearing  of  not  raising  camp  I 
started  with  two  men  in  search  of  my  horse,  found  him  saddled  and  safe 
at  our  encampment  of  yesterday  morning.  Brought  him  home.  In  the 
afternoon  an  account  of  the  Furs,  on  hand  carried  by  Companys  horses 
were  taken  and  the  amount  stood  at  453  Beavers  and  Otters.  A few 
Indians  have  been  out  trenching  Beaver,  although  the  Country  above 
this  is  rich  in  that  animal,  still  very  few  are  caught.  Only  14  Beavers 
from  the  Traps.  Fine  weather. 
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Monday  'loth.  Remained  in  camp.  This  evening  40  Piegans  paid 
us  a visit  and  gave  up  a horse  stolen  from  us  last  spring.  Thunder  and 
rain.  27  Beaver. 

Tuesday  list.  Traded  from  the  Piegans  1 12  Beavers  and  three  horses 
at  reasonable  prices.  They  left  us  early  for  their  camp.  Some  news  of 
5 Lodges  of  Americans  nigh  hand,  about  the  Salt  Fork.  Cloudy  weather. 
58  Beavers  from  the  Traps. 

Wednesday  iind.  Raised  camp  made  a northern  course  for  about  3 
miles,  descended  a stile  hill  and  put  up  on  the  borders  of  Henry’s  Fork. 
A few  Piegans  with  us.  28  Beaver  this  day.  Bad  weather. 

Thursday  I'^rd.  As  we  are  now  bent  for  the  Flat  Head  Country 
without  delay  we  therefore  remained  in  camp  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
journey.  Six  men  have  started  ahead  in  search  of  Beaver  and  are  to  join 
us  on  the  road.  Very  warm  with  thunder  in  the  afternoon,  only  3 
Beavers. 

Friday  i$th.  Began  our  journey  early  and  took  a N.W.  course  down 
the  river  for  6 miles  crossed  it  and  made  about  i mile  and  encamped  on 
the  borders  of  a small  rivulet  full  of  Leeches.  3 1 Beaver.  Fair  Weather. 

Saturday  i^th.  Raised  camp,  and  took  a south  course  for  about  | a 
mile  then  N.E.  3 miles  and  encamped  on  a small  stream  running  south. 
Fine  weather.  16  Beaver  from  the  traps. 

Sunday  16th.  Continued  our  march  and  made  about  6 miles  N.W.  & 
N.East  course  came  to  another  small  stream  on  which  we  put  up. 
Courses  as  follows  N.W.  5 miles  and  N.E.  i mile.  Races  took  place  in 
the  afternoon  both  with  horses  and  on  foot.  One  of  our  young  men  came 
up  with  with  best  of  the  Elat  Head  Indians.  Fair  weather  15  Beaver. 

Monday  i']th.  Raised  camp  and  took  a western  course  for  i mile, 
then  North  1 2 miles,  came  to  the  Piegan  Camp  of  50  Lodges.  The  Flat 
Heads  entered  it  in  high  order  keeping  themselves  in  readiness  in  case  of 
attack.  I paid  a visit  to  the  Piegans  and  was  recieved  well  with  thier  best 
meat  laid  before  me,  at  every  lodge  I went  to.  They  in  return  came  to 
our  camp  and  gave  up  a horses  which  belonged  to  us.  Traded  from  them 
70  Beaver.  It  rained  a little. 

Tuesday  i%th.  Left  our  encampt.  and  the  Piegans  excepting  a few 
who  accompany  us.  Took  a N.W.  course.  The  river  we  left  comes 
from  the  Northwards  near  it  lies  a Large  Plain  well  provided  with  the 
root  called  Camass.  Crossed  that  river  and  fell  on  another  coming  from 
the  same  quarter  on  which  we  put  up.  Both  these  rivers  are  small  and 
lined  with  Poplar  and  willows.  In  the  afternoon  news  received  of  a 
large  Band  of  Piegans  and  Blood  Indians  were  coming  Mr.  Ogden  sent 
me  and  McKay  to  see  what  they  wanted.  Soon  came  up  to  them  and 
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to  my  great  surprise  found  Mr.  Monroe,  Picard  and  a young  man  by  the 
name  of  James  Bird,  who  came  to  pay  a visit.  As  the  natives  with  them 
were  well  inclined  to  us  and  Flat  Heads  I through  the  orders  of  Mr. 
Ogden  invited  them  to  our  camp.  They  came  and  pitched  near  us. 
The  English  Flag  was  carried  by  one  of  their  chiefs  and  due  respect  was 
paid  to  it,  which  the  natives  recieved  with  Pride,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
custom.  Smoking  next  commenced  and  ended  with  day  light.  Strick 
watch  for  the  night.  Fine  weather. 

Wednesday  ic)th.  Traded  this  morning  with  the  Piegans  we  got  39 
Beavers  from  them.  Soon  after  they  left  us  and  we  raised  camp,  made 
about  8 miles,  over  a rugged  and  stony  country,  and  put  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river  which  makes  a long  bend  to  the  westward.  Course 
West.  Two  of  the  Freemen’s  horses  missing.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  2>oth.  Resumed  our  march  early.  The  Piegans  have  taken 
fright  at  remaining  with  us,  from  those  behind  stealing  horses  from  the 
Freemen  and  Flat  Heads  a separation  has  therefore  taken  place  and  only 
one  or  two  follow  us  in  case  the  Freemen  leave  their  horses  to  chance  as 
it  is  often  their  way.  Made  this  day  about  9 miles  West  and  encamped 
on  a Small  river  well  lined  with  Birch  wood  and  Poplars.  Traps  set  this 
night.  Fair  weather  and  very  warm.  This  day  we  traded  two  horses 
from  a Piegan  Chief  for  4fm.  Tobacco. 

Friday  ist  July.  Left  our  encampment  in  the  morning  and  cut  a 
country  rugged,  and  full  of  ravines  and  stones,  made  about  5 miles  N.W. 
Course  and  fell  on  a flat  plain  surrounded  by  hills  and  Mountains.  After 
making  another  mile  we  came  to  a river  lined  as  the  other  of  yesterday 
with  Birch,  poplar  and  willows.  On  its  borders  we  encamped.  This  river 
was  never  before  visited  by  the  whites  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
beaver.  And  as  BuflFaloe  and  the  signs  of  Beaver  plenty,  many  of  the 
Former  were  killed  and  T raps  set  for  the  latter.  To  this  stream  we  gave 
the  name  of  Birch  river  and  the  branch  we  were  upon  yesterday  falls  into 
it.  Still  some  Piegans  with  us.  Beaver  to  day  4.  Fair  and  warm 
weather. 

Saturday  'ind.  The  above  streams  runs  North  and  South  and  disappear 
in  the  Snake  Plain.  Raised  camp  and  took  a North  course  following 
Birch  river  to  its  source  then  crossed  over  a height  of  Land  and  fell  on  a 
small  rivulet  running  east  and  coming  from  the  westward,  on  its  shores 
we  encamped.  Flat  Heads  on  the  south  side  and  we  the  north.  Many 
Buffaloe  seen  on  the  road  coming  and  many  killed,  meat  brought  in. 
Traps  set  ahead  on  the  heads  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  East  Fork 
Missourie.  13  Beavers.  Fair  weather.  Travelled  about  5 miles  to 
day.  Course  N by  W. 
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Sunday  -^rd.  Raised  camp  crossed  over  hills  and  through  vallies  at 
noon  we  reached  the  Missourie  Branch  on  which  we  put  up.  Near  us 
the  other  Flat  Head  and  Pendent  Oreilles  Camp  is  pitched.  Old  La 
Breche  caused  a division  this  morning  and  has  gone  with  36  Lodges  of 
his  tribe  towards  the  East  Fork  in  hopes  of  finding  more  Buffaloe.  The 
Red  Feather  ^ a good  looking  indian  commands  the  Camp  of  70  Lodges 
while  La  Breche  is  absent.  This  fork  runs  north  and  has  three  small 
Branches  falling  into  it  coming  from  the  westward  taking  their  sources 
in  the  mountains  at  that  quarter,  26  Beavers  from  the  Traps.  Courses, 
N,  4 and  S.W.  2 miles. 

Monday  \th.  Remained  in  camp  nothing  extraordinary  only  that 
some  horse  theives  have  arrived  from  the  Piegans  camp,  but  met  with 
no  success  there.  One  of  their  party  is  still  missing.  34  Beaver. 

Tuesday  $th.  This  morning  we  took  a West  course  for  about  1 5 miles 
and  fell  on  a small  river  lined  with  willows,  near  this  is  the  mountain 
that  devides  the  waters  of  the  West  fork  from  those  of  the  East  one. 
Several  Cows  killed  33  Beaver. 

IV ednesday  bth.  Raised  camp  and  followed  the  fork  we  were  on  for 
about  8 miles  N.W.  Course  and  encamped.  The  country  covered  with 
animals  and  many  of  them  killed,  by  us  and  the  natives.  Cold  about 
these  mountains,  there  are  still  snow  on  them. 

Thursday  ']th.  Remained  in  camp  on  account  of  a young  indian  who 
is  supposed  to  have  got  himself  killed  in  running  Buffaloe  with  a bad 
horse.  Cloudy  weather.  Traps  furnished  us  with  10  Beaver. 

Friday  8M.  Last  evening  the  horse  thief  that  was  missing  on  the  4th 
Instant  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  his  relation  mourning  his  Death  as 
they  supposed  him  to  be  killed.  Raised  camp  steered  a West  course  for 
about  15  miles  and  fell  below  where  we  lost  an  Iroquois  on  the  5th 
February  last.^  The  spot  we  are  encamped  on  is  covered  with  fine  grass 
and  clover.  Buffaloe  in  great  Bands  and  about  300  killed  by  us  and  the 
natives.  Cloudy  weather  with  snow  and  rain  in  the  morning.  5 Beavers 

^ For  a description  of  Red  Feather  see  A Fur  Trader  [P.  S.  Ogden],  Traits 
of  American-Indian  Life  and  Character  (London,  1853),  p.  28  et  seq.  The 
authorship  of  this  book  has  been  questioned.  F.  W.  Howay  in  an  article 
entitled  “ Authorship  of  Traits  of  Indian  Life  ” {Oregon  Hist.  Quar.,  XXXV, 
48)  identifies  “A  Fur  Trader”  as  Peter  Skene  Ogden.  On  the  title  page 
of  the  copy  especially  bound  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  library 
“ P.  S.  Ogden  ” has  been  inserted  after  “ A Fur  Trader  ” in  the  writing  of 
William  Gregory  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Company  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

2 Louis  Kanatagan.  See  p.  20,  n.  i. 
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from  the  Traps.  Traded  20  Beaver  from  some  Piegans  who  came  to 
pay  us  a visit. 

Saturday  qth.  Remained  in  camp  to  dry  our  meat.  Fair  weather. 

Sunday  lOth.  Raised  camp  a N.W.  course  18  miles  and  encamped  a 
little  below  where  our  horses  were  stolen  on  the  night  of  the  30th  and 
31st  January  last.  A young  Indian  lad  got  a fall  from  his  horse  running 
Buffaloe  and  is  not  expected  to  live  out  the  night.  The  Flat  Heads  under 
La  Breche  have  all  joined  us  and  the  young  man  lost  on  the  seventh  is 
among  them.  30  Lodges  of  Piegans  have  put  up  near  this.  3 Beavers. 
Traps  again  set  with  some  exspectations  of  success. 

Monday  i \ th.  Remained  in  camp.  Some  trappers  have  gone  ahead. 
The  young  indian  that  fell  yesterday  died  this  morning,  and  was  hurried 
immediately.  It  rained  in  the  afternoon  and  became  fair  towards 
evening.  14  Beavers  from  a few  Traps. 

Tuesday  i 'ith.  Raised  camp  as  usual.  Came  and  encamped  at  or  near 
our  encampment  of  the  26th  January.  6 Beavers.  Fair  weather. 
Course  W.  9 miles. 

Wednesday  13M.  Remained  in  camp  on  account  of  beaver.  Buffaloe 
scarce.  A few  Piegans  paid  us  a visit  and  traded  12  Beaver.  27  Beavers 
from  our  Traps. 

Thursday  \\th.  Yesterday  letters  were  written  and  sent  by  a young 
Pendent  Orielle  Chief  to  Spokane.  Raised  camp  and  pitched  near  the 
Boiling  Spring.  34  Beaver.  Fair  weather. 

Friday  i^th.  Raised  camp  and  followed  the  main  West  Fork  of 
Missourie  for  about  9 miles  and  put  up.  We  are  opposite  the  Grand 
defile  which  we  crossed  on  the  1 3th  January,  and  preparations  made  for 
me  and  two  men  to  take  the  furs  we  have  on  hand  to  Spokane.  Several 
of  the  Freemen  have  given  up  their  Beaver  for  me  to  take  along.  The 
Flat  Heads  are  also  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  Falls  below  the  Flat 
Head  house,  to  trade.  Last  night  a Canadian  from  the  east  side  came  and 
paid  us  a visit  with  a few  Piegans.  The  former  was  in  search  of  a horse 
which  he  says  the  Flat  Heads  stole  from  the  door  of  the  Chief  Piegan. 
I went  in  quest  of  him,  but  could  not  find  the  animal,  therefore  the  man 
had  to  go  back  as  he  came.  Fair  weather. 

Saturday  \6th.  Early  this  morning  I seperated  with  a sorrowful 
heart  from  Mr.  Ogden,  knowing  him  to  be  placed  in  a dangerous 
Country  and  most  of  his  freemen  ready  to  leave  him  at  the  first 
opportunity,  however  as  I had  to  proceed  I left  him  and  began  my 
journey  homewards  with  Joseph  Pin  and  Joachim  Hubert,  having  with 
me  the  charge  of  1 8 horses  loaded  with  Furs.  Started  in  company  with  a 
few  Flat  Heads  the  others  having  gone  ahead  yesterday.  Late  in  the 
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afternoon  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  and  encamped  with 
mostly  all  the  Indians.  Two  of  the  Freemen’s  women  followed  up,  but 
only  one  reached  the  Camp  the  other  I suppose  has  gone  back.  We  are 
now  encamped  at  the  western  heads  of  the  Missourie.  Finding  that 
Souteau  had  left  Mr.  Ogden  I paid  him  a visit  and  asked  him  his  reason 
for  so  doing  after  having  met  with  so  much  indulgence  from  that 
Gentleman.  He  answered  that  being  unwell  this  some  time  back  and 
still  continuing  in  the  same  ill  state,  on  that  account  he  left  his  Bourgeois. 
Fair  weather. 

Sunday  i 'jth.  Early  in  the  morning  we  got  the  horses  and  it  was  late 
before  we  could  start  although  I did  all  my  power  in  helping  to  load. 
Followed  the  natives  in  the  rear,  passed  the  Defile  and  little  mountain 
mentioned  on  the  day  of  the  lOth  Jnary.  Encamped  about  3 miles  lower 
down  on  the  borders  of  the  South  Branch  Flat  Head  river.  Only  ten 
lodges  of  Indians  with  us.  Our  horses  tied  up  and  watched  all  night. 
Determined  on  having  the  indians  go  as  they  choose  as  the  day’s  march 
they  make  are  too  long  for  my  poor  horses.  The  ten  lodges  that 
are  with  me,  promised  to  remain  behind  and  keep  together.  Fair 
weather. 

Monday  \%th.  Six  horses  of  the  natives  were  found  missing  this 
morning  taken  from  the  tent  door  by  the  Piegans.  Raised  camp  and 
put  up  near  our  encampment  of  the  5th  Jany.  Six  young  indians  have 
gone  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Piegan’s  horses  for  the  thief  committed 
last  night.  Got  a Canoe  made  of  the  Parcht.  skins,  of  Mr.  Ogden’s 
Canoe,  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  loads  of  the  lean  horses.  On  our 
way  hither  I paid  a visit  to  the  Ram’s  horn  which  is  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  a Pine  T ree,  about  six  feet  from  the  root.  The  natives  say  it  is  the 
great  Wolf  that  got  the  ram  to  run  against  the  tree  in  order  to  distroy 
himself  many  years  ago.  Great  respect  is  paid  to  it  by  the  indians. 
Fair  weather. 

Tuesday  ic^th.  This  morning  the  Canoe  was  loaded  with  six  Pieces  of 
Furs  and  Souteau  took  it  in  charge,  having  a young  half  breed  with  him. 
We  left  our  encampment  earlier  than  usual,  put  up  below  Riviere 
Traver.  The  Canoe  safe  also.  Eighteen  lodges  of  indians  now  with  us. 
Weather  very  warm. 

Wednesday  loth.  This  morning  we  resumed  our  march  with  trouble 
having  several  horses  strayed  during  the  night  although  tied  and  watched, 
however  we  made  out  to  find  them.  Encamped  at  the  Nez  Per9es  river 
were  in  January  we  got  the  dispute.  Got  a little  fresh  deer  meat  in  a 
present  from  Red  Feather.  Fair  weather.  Canoe  still  safe. 

Thursday 'list.  Started  again  this  morning.  The  horses  in  a dreadful 
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State  from  the  heavy  loads  they  have  to  carry  in  this  warm  weather. 
Several  of  them  have  holes  on  their  backs  and  sides.  Put  up  at  our  last 
new  years  encampment.  Gros  Pied  a Chief  of  the  Flat  Heads  leaves  us 
tomorrow  for  the  Nez  Per^es  lands  to  trade  horses.  I shall  feel  his  loss 
as  he  has  been  of  great  help  to  me.  Fair  weather,  in  the  morning  and 
rained  in  the  afternoon. 

Friday  22nd.  We  this  day  took  the  lead,  crossed  over  the  South 
Branch  and  hells  gate  river,  followed  the  latter  downward  untill  we  fell 
on  the  former  where  we  encamped.  The  canoe  was  put  to  pieces  and  the 
skins  dried  for  carrage.  Some  young  men  have  reached  us  from  the 
Missourie  no  news  of  Mr.  Ogden  and  Party.  Fair  and  very  warm 
weather. 

Saturday  2yd.  Resumed  our  journey  with  all  the  furs  on  the  poor 
horses  which  reached  the  middle  of  the  small  Defile  with  much  ado. 
Fine  weather. 

Sunday  2\th.  Continued  the  march  slowly  and  encamped  at  the 
encampt.  of  the  27th  December.  Got  a little  dry  meat  from  the  Chief 
La  Breche  in  a present. 

Monday  2yh.  Again  we  raised  camp  and  put  up  near  the  North 
Branch  Flat  Head  River.  Fair  weather, 

Tuesday  26th.  Encamped  this  day  near  the  crossing  place.  The 
Canoe  put  together  again  for  crossing  tomorrow. 

fV ednesday  27M.  Crossed  over  in  safety  and  put  up  about  three  3 miles 
below  our  last  encampment.  The  natives  crossed  the  river  on  thier 
lodges,  so  tied  up  that  water  could  not  enter.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  28M.  Loaded  the  Canoe  with  4 Packs  of  Beaver,  I sent  it 
down  in  charge  of  the  Half  breed  (Cadien’s  Son)  and  a careful  Indian. 
Raised  camp  and  put  up  at  night  beyond  our  encampment  of  the  22nd 
December  last  year.  Fair  weather.  A few  Kootenais  paid  me  a visit, 
no  news  from  Spokane. 

Friday  29M.  Encamped  this  afternoon  at  the  North  end  of  the  Horse 
Plain,  where  I found  the  Canoe  safe.  The  natives  behind  resting  their 
horses. 

Saturday  yth.  Continued  my  march,  sent  the  canoe  off  with  its  load 
under  the  same  charge.  On  the  way  I put  Joachim  into  her  and  took 
out  the  indian.  Passed  and  visited  the  Flat  Head  House  ^ found  it 

^ The  post  had  apparently  been  unoccupied  since  the  previous  March. 
B.bp/a/i,  “ Journal  Kept  at  Flathead  Post  during  the  winter  1824/25,  Alexander 
Ross”,  March  ii,  1825,  “Completed  our  preparations  for  leaving  Flathead 
House.  If  a change  in  the  trade  ...  be  adopted  the  fall  is  the  proper  time  to 
acquaint  the  natives  thereof”.  Ibid.,  March  12,  1825,  “After  Breakfast  with 
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complete.  Had  some  trouble  in  getting  over  a rock  below  the  house, 
however  succeeded  and  encamped  about  3 miles  beyond  it.  Fine 
weather. 

Sunday  '^ist.  Continued  the  march  as  yesterday.  Passed  Rivets 
Woman’s  lodge  as  also  several  Indian  Lodges.  Encamped  at  the  foot 
of  Falls,  1 2 miles  from  Flat  Head  Post  ^ here  I remain  to  wait  the 
Gentleman  from  Spokane.^  This  is  the  spot  where  the  natives  come  to 
make  their  summer  trade.  All  the  horses  and  furs  safe  at  the  encampment 
Fair  weather. 

Monday  \st  August.  All  quiet  about  our  place.  Got  the  men  to  fish 
but  they  caught  very  few  and  small.  Thunder  and  rain. 

Tuesday  2nd.  Still  no  news  from  below.  Souteau  came  hither  on  his 
way  to  Spokane,  fearing  that  he  might  part  with  his  furs  I made  him 
deliver  them  here.  For  himself  he  gave  102  Large  and  3 Small  Beavers, 
and  Keyackie  Finlay’s  Beaver  amounted  to  23  Large  and  i Small. 
Total  129.  On  Souteau  leaving  this,  I gave  him  a note  for  the 
Gentleman  coming  up  in  order  to  let  him  know  that  I and  the  natives 
was  waiting  him.^  Rained. 

Wednesday  y-d.  Sent  Joachim  Hubert  to  the  indians  for  meat,  he 
came  home  with  two  good  Bales  on  Credit,  as  I had  nothing  to  trade. 
Cloudy  weather. 

Thursday  \th.  Went  a few  miles  below  on  horse  back,  but  got  no 
news  by  it.  An  indian  arrived  from  the  lower  lake  and  says  that  no 
brigade  from  the  sea  as  yet  arrived  at  Spokane.  Fair  weather. 

Friday  yh.  Marked  all  the  packs  belonging  to  Snake  Expedition 
Amounting  to  44.  Joachim  and  Cardien’s  Son  went  below  but  brought 
no  good  news. 

clear  Sc  pleasant  weather,  we  all  embarked  in  4 Canoes  heavy  laden,  Sc  left  the 
place  in  sight  of  at  least  1000  natives  : yet  all  was  quietness  Sc  good  order.” 
Between  the  time  of  Kittson’s  visit  on  July  30  and  John  Work’s  arrival  at 
Flathead  Post  on  November  24,  1825,  the  houses  were  damaged  by  Indians. 
See  The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  V,  T.  C.  Elliott  (ed.),  “ Journal  of 
John  Work  . . November  24,  1825,  “ . . . The  houses  are  all  standing  but 
without  doors  or  windows  Sc  all  the  floors  torn  up  by  the  Indians  scouting  for 
anything  that  might  be  under  them  . . .”,  p.  183. 

^ They  were  near  the  site  of  David  Thompson’s  “ Salish  House  ”. 

2 John  Work.  See  p.  247.  For  a biography  see  H.B.S.,  IV,  356-8. 

^ Washington  Hist.  Quar.,  V,  “ Journal  of  John  Work  . . .”,  August  r r,  1825, 
“ . . . arrived  at  the  Flat  Head  River  . . . [received]  a note  from  Mr.  Kittson, 
he  has  been  at  the  Chutes  since  the  31st  of  July  . . .”,  p.  107. 
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Saturday  bth.  Pendent  Orielles,  Spokanes,  and  Coeur  d’Alenes  keep 
coming  up,  but  still  no  news. 

Sunday  ']th.  Every  day  new  faces  from  Spokane,  none  of  them  pleases 
me.  Mr.  Ogden  will  I am  afraid  think  long  for  the  return  of  his 
horses. 

Monday  8M.  News  of  the  brigade  arriving  at  Spo  ; 7 day  ago.  Fair 
weather. 

Tuesday  C)th.  Very  lonesome  place  for  me  having  nothing  to  do,  but 
see  that  the  horses  are  safe  and  well  taken  care  of  by  the  men.  The  poor 
animals  have  greatly  improved.  News  of  the  people  being  at  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  portage  three  days  ago.  Fine  warm  weather. 

Wednesday  lOth.  Last  evening  my  friend  Gros  Pied  arrived  from  his 
trip  to  the  Nez  Per^es,  he  seems  well  pleased  with  his  voyage.  La 
Breche  and  I took  a long  ride  below,  on  our  way  met  a Chief  Pendent 
Oreille  who  gave  us  a smoke  and  a small  piece  of  Tobacco  over  the 
Compliment,  not  hearing  news  from  the  people  below,  we  return  to 
camp,  found  all  safe.  Fair  weather. 

Thursday  iith.  Nothing  stiring  to  day.  All  the  Indians  have  moved 
from  the  horse  plain  to  above  the  Falls  not  a mile  from  this  place. 
Cloudy  weather. 

Friday  i 'ith.  Got  another  ride  below  but  no  news,  Indians  are  still  on 
the  road  coming.  Fair  weather. 

Saturday  I'^th.  Put  every  thing  ready  for  embarkation. 

Sunday  \\th.  Made  another  visit  below,  met  with  a Coeur  d’Alene 
who  was  not  sure  of  himself  on  account  of  the  Kootenais  being  here, 
however  I told  him  not  to  afraid  and  put  up  with  me  no  one  would  do 
him  any  harm,  which  he  did  and  the  natives  all  quiet.  Fine  weather. 

Monday  \$th.  Early  in  the  day  four  Canoe  arrived  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  Work  who,  from  letters  I have 
received,  it  seems  to  be  the  head  of  this  District  and  from  what  I know 
he  is  worthy  of  this  great  charge.  Paid  a visit  to  the  natives  together, 
made  them  Smoke  and  gave  them  all  the  news  of  the  Country.  Fair 
weather. 

Tuesday  ibth.  This  morning  the  trade  began  and  continued  briskly 
till  noon  when  it  partly  ended.  Beaver  was  only  up  to  468,  but 
Provisions,  Appichimons,  Saddles  Robes  Dress  Skins  were  traded  with 
some  success.  Most  of  the  Kootenais  have  gone  to  their  land.  We 
got  a little  more  than  loo  Beavers  from  this  tribe.  Fair  and  warm 
weather. 

Wednesday  lyth.  Made  some  presents  up  for  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Flat  Heads  and  delivered  to  them.  They  parted  with  us  well 
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pleased.  Sent,  according  to  Mr.  Ogden’s  orders,  Joachim  Hubert  back 
with  the  horses  accompanied  by  some  wantages  for  that  Gentleman. 
The  Chief  Gros  Pied  received  the  letters  and  instructions  not  to  let  the 
horses  or  Property  go  from  the  Camp,  in  case  they  should  be  stolen  by  the 
Piegans,  on  the  road  to  Mr.  Ogden.^  Fair  weather.  The  canoes  ready 
gummed. 

Thursday  1 8M.  Early  this  morning  we  embarked  the  property  in  four 
Canoes  each  having  38  pieces  in  them,  three  manned  by  three  men  the 
other  in  which  I was  posted  had  only  two  men  to  work  it.  Descended 
the  river  at  every  bad  rapid  we  made  the  men  take  or  run  down  the 
Canoes  with  four  men  in  each.  Had  to  put  ashore  to  mend  one  Canoe 
which  got  a blow  on  a rock  running  a rapid.  Encamped  after  making  the 
Portage  He  de  Pierre,  40  miles  from  the  Falls.  Fair  weather. 

Friday  19M.  Resumed  our  march  about  6 miles  and  made  the 
Portage  du  Harang,  near  the  portage  my  Canoe  struck  and  obliged  to 
gum.  Encamped  on  the  South  side  of  Pendent  Oreille  Lake  after  making 
about  40  miles.  This  lake  is  not  much  more  than  10  miles  in  Length 
and  three  in  breadth. 

Saturday  20th.  Continued  our  journey  made  about  6 miles  and 
entered  the  Pendent  Oreille  river.  Arrived  at  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
portage  early.  Made  about  15  miles  in  the  river.  Sent  three  men  with 
letters  to  Spokane  for  horses,  to  take  the  property  to  that  place.  Fair 
weather. 

Sunday  2i st.  The  men  busy  employed  at  fixing  and  tying  up  the 
peices  for  carrage.  Mr.  Work  has  employed  himself  at  gathering  seeds 
and  flowers  for  the  Botanist  Friends  ^ he  has  in  the  Country.  Fair 
weather. 

^ Washington  Hist.  Quar.,  V,  “ Journal  of  John  Work  . . “ . . . Joachim 

Hubert  accompanied  the  Indians  with  the  horses  that  brought  the  Snake  furs  and 
a small  supply  of  articles  for  Mr.  Ogden  to  whom  I wrote  and  forwarded  a 
number  of  letters  and  despatches  addressed  to  him.  The  packet  was  put  in 
charge  of  Grospied  one  of  the  F.  Head  chiefs,  as  being  more  safe  . . . The 
chiefs  are  directed  to  give  them  to  no  one  but  Mr.  Ogden  and  in  case  of  any 
accident  having  befallen  him  to  bring  them  back  . . p.  109.  The  letters 
reached  Ogden  on  September  7,  but  the  property  was  pillaged  by  Indians 
(see  pp.  78-9,  and  IV,  23). 

^ Work  was  probably  obeying  instructions  received  from  Governor  Simpson 
in  a letter  dated  Columbia  Lake,  April  16,  1825  {Washington  Hist.  Quar.,  V, 
under  July  21,  1825),  which  requested  him  ; “ to  collect  all  the  seeds  plants 
Birds  and  quadrupids  & mice  & rats  you  can  and  let  them  be  forwarded  by  the 
ship  of  next  season  to  N.  [Garry]  Esqur.  care  of  Wm.  Smith  Esqr.  Secty.  H.  B. 
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Monday  T.'ind.  The  Canoes  were  put  en  cache  for  the  Fall.  All  the 
pieces  ready  for  the  horses.  Traded  a little  Fish  from  a Pendent  Oreille. 

Tuesday  '2.y-d.  Early  this  afternoon  the  horses  arrived  from  the  Fort 
and  the  news  recieved  from  that  place  is  all  well.  Rested  the  horses  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  Cloudy  weather. 

Wednesday  'i\th.  In  the  night  it  rained  and  continued  Cloudy  all  day. 
The  horses  were  loaded  and  we  raised  camp  through  the  woods  where  we 
got  some  trouble  with  wild  horses,  however  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  plain  where  we  put  up  on  the  borders  of  a small  river. 
Mr.  Work  still  keep  at  the  seed  gathering  although  we  are  on  the  march 
I try  my  best  to  help  him.  In  the  evening  it  became  fair. 

Thursday  i^th.  Continued  our  march  with  the  loaded  horses  to  the 
Spokane  Woods  and  there  put  up.  Rested  a little  and  accompanied  Mr. 
Work  to  the  Fort,  on  our  road  met  an  indian  with  a note,  desiring  him 
to  come,  as  letters  were  waiting  him  from  Doctor  McLoughlin.  Made 
all  speed  and  soon  got  to  Spokane.  The  Letters  were  some  instructions 
to  the  Gentleman  in  Charge  of  this  District  and  others  for  Mr.  Ogden. ^ 
An  indian  was  immediately  hired  to  go  with  them.  Received  orders 
from  Mr.  Work  regarding  a trading  trip  to  the  Kootenais,  prepared 
myself  accordingly.  Fair  weather. 

Friday  ibih.  The  men  and  horses  arrived  Safe  this  morning  and  now 
that  the  furs  are  safely  stored  at  this  place,  I make  an  end  of  my  journal 
with  an  idea  of  having  filled  many  sheets  of  paper  with  the  troubles, 
vexations,  and  loss  of  an  unfortunate  Expedition,  but  bearing  in  mind 
that  had  we  had  good  and  honest  men  with  us,  this  self  same  Snake 
Expedition  would  have  turned  out  double  the  thousands  of  Beaver,  to 

Cmy.  London  ”.  Work  may  also  have  been  collecting  for  David  Douglas 
and  possibly  Dr.  Scouler.  Douglas  arrived  in  the  Columbia  in  the  Company’s 
ship  William  and  Ann  (Captain  Henry  Hanwell,  Junior)  in  April,  1825.  Dr. 
Scouler  of  Glasgow,  “ a man  skilled  in  several,  and  devotedly  attached  to  aU, 
branches  of  Natural  History  . . .”,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  William  and  Ann  on 
her  voyage  to  and  from  Columbia  River  during  1824-25.  David  Douglas 
mentioned  arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  Spokane  and  Columbia  Rivers  on 
April  1 1,  1826,  where  he  met  “ Mr.  John  Wark  . . . from  whom  I received  much 
attention  last  year  . . .”  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine 
. . . (London,  1836),  II,  “ A Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  David  Douglas, 
with  extracts  from  his  Letters  ”,  pp.  83,  108). 

^ See  p.  79,  n.  i.  Washington  Hist.  Quar.,  V,  “ John  Work’s  Journal  . . .”, 
September  21,  1825,  “...  The  young  Indian  who  was  sent  off  with  the 
despatches  to  Mr.  Ogden  on  the  28th  Augt.  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
Flat  Head  camp  some  time  ago  ”,  p.  167. 
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that  of  any  other  Expedition  hitherto  made  in  the  Country.  I think 
if  the  party  had  consisted  of  Canadians  and  no  Iroquois  we  would  have 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise. 

[Endorsed]  No.  123  YF  1826  Report  &Map  of  C.  Trader  Ogden  [sic] 


P.  S.  Ogden  Esqr.  Fort  George  loth  January  1825  ^ 

Dear  Sir 

I am  this  day  favored  with  your  much  valued  communications  of 
7th  Novr.  and  loth  to  14th  ulto  ^ with  accompanying  documents  as  p. 
Packet  List  and  feel  obliged  by  the  full  and  particular  information  they 
convey. 

The  only  part  of  your  arrangements  which  is  unsatisfactory  is  the 
deviation  from  the  plan  determined  on  at  Spokan  in  regard  to  the 
outcoming  of  the  expedition  next  summer.  It  was  then  settled  upon 
agreeably  to  your  own  suggestion  that  you  would  come  across  the 
Umpqua  and  down  to  this  place  by  the  Willamette  about  the  latter  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July.  By  so  doing  we  should  be  enabled  to  send 
your  returns  to  market  a full  year  earlier  than  otherwise,  which  is  an 
object  of  material  consideration — moreover  it  would  save  the  heavy 
expense  of  sending  your  Outfit  to  the  interior  as  according  to  our  present 
arrangements  there  will  not  in  future  be  an  extra  man  employed  on  the 
communication.  You  would  furthermore  by  coming  to  the  Depot  have 
reinforcements  of  men  and  every  thing  that  can  be  required  for  the 
Expedition  without  trouble  or  difficulty  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  direct  with  the  chief  Factor  superintending  the 
Columbia  Department  which  is  essential  to  the  good  government  of  its 
service.  All  these  advantages  are  lost  sight  of  by  coming  out  at  the  Walla 
Walla  in  Oct.  the  express  Canoe  is  not  likely  to  be  there  before  the 
middle  of  November,  you  cannot  depend  on  any  exchange  or 
reinforcement  of  men,  you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  Gentlemen  superintending  the  Department  and  much 
inconvenience  disappointment  and  confusion  will  arise,  and  to  all  these 
evils  is  the  business  exposed  by  this  change  in  your  plans  without  any 
thing  like  a reason  being  assigned.  That  you  have  good  and  substantial 
reasons  I make  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have 

1 D.4/5,  fo.  7-7d. 

2 These  letters  have  not  been  traced  in  the  Company’s  archives. 
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known  them.  Your  requisition  will  be  complied  with  as  far  as  our 
means  permit. 

The  sole  object  of  my  now  addressing  you  is  to  beg  that  you  will  if 
possible  follow  up  the  original  plan  of  coming  out  by  the  Willamette  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  but  if  that  is  not  practicable 
that  you  will  be  at  the  Walla  Walla  sufficiently  early  to  reach  this  place 
on  or  before  the  15th  July — there  will  be  two  or  three  Boats  in  readiness 
there  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  your  returns  and  the  people  of  the 
expedition  must  as  a matter  of  course  take  in  their  own  Outfit  as  we 
cannot  afford  extra  men  for  that  purpose;  but  my  earnest  hope  is  that  you 
will  be  able  to  come  out  by  the  Willamette  .which  would  save  all  difficulty. 

I shall  not  enter  on  general  or  particular  matters  altho’  I have  much 
to  say  to  you  being  uncertain  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall,  it  will  now 
be  forwarded  to  Walla  Walla  and  copies  thereof  entrusted  to  several 
Indians  in  hopes  that  it  may  reach  you. 

Your  Friends  here  are  all  well  and  Mr.  MacMillan  has  returned  from 
his  voyage  having  accomplished  it  to  our  utmost  satisfaction. 

Before  my  Departure  in  Spring  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
you  fully,  meantime  with  best  wishes 

I remain  Dear  Sir 

Yours  very  Truly 

(signed)  GEO.  SIMPSON  1 

^ The  above  letter  was  received  by  Ogden  on  June  12,  1825  {Oregon  Hist. 
Quar.,  XXXV,  1 14).  D.4/5,  fo.  8d.,  Simpson  to  J.  W.  Dease  (at  Fort  Nez 
Perces),  dated  Fort  George,  January  ii,  1825  : “ Herewith  I transmit  a letter 
in  duplicate  addressed  to  Mr.  Ogden  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward  by 
different  bands  of  Indians,  it  is  left  open  for  your  perusal  and  from  the  contents 
thereof  you  will  see  the  importance  of  its  getting  to  hand  as  early  as  possible  ; 
the  Indians  should  be  offered  a handsome  reward  provided  it  reaches  its 
destination.”  Duplicates  of  the  letter  to  Ogden  and  similar  instructions  were 
also  sent  to  A.  Ross  at  Flathead  Post  (ibid.,  fo.  lod.).  B.bq/a/i,  fo.  5d.,  Flathead 
Journal  (Alexander  Ross),  February  12,  1825,  “This  afternoon  letters  arrived 
from  Fort  George,  with  pressing  injunctions  to  forward,  with  aU  possible 
dispatch,  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Ogden.  The  only  possible  means  here,  is  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  Flatheads,  & by  sending  the  letters  with  them  they  may 
reach  Mr.  Ogden  in  August.  It  is  however  very  doubtful  to  me,  whether  they 
will  reach  him  at  all,  by  this  route.  To  send  them  by  Iroquois  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  only  practicable  way  is  by  Nez  Perces  Fort ; Sc  this  is  done,  by 
sending  two  white  men  off  from  thence  to  the  Snake  falls  in  July,  befor  the  loth 
or  1 5 of  July  it  will  not  answer.  There  to  deliver  the  letters  to  some  of  the  Snake 
Chiefs,  they  will  reach  Mr.  Ogden  shortly  after,  without  fail.  Or  a few 
Cayouse  with  one  white  man  will  answer  fully  as  well.  This  road  is  safe  for 
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P S Ogden  Esqr  Fort  George  \\th  March  1825  ^ 

Dear  Sir, 

Tomorrow  I start  from  hence  for  the  East  side  of  the  Mountain 
having  passed  the  winter  agreeably  and  I trust  usefully  to  the  general 
interests. 

Much  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  examining  into  the 
present  state  of  Columbia  affairs  and  the  result  is  that  we  consider  the 
establishment  of  people  now  employed  nearly  double  what  is  necessary 
or  that  the  trade  can  afford,  great  reductions  have  therefore  been  made 
and  instead  of  employing  about  Forty  extra  men  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  provisions  as  heretofore  we  mean  that  the  experiment  shall 
be  made  of  allowing  every  Post  provide  for  itself  and  if  due  exertion  is 
used  I am  satisfied  that  it  can  be  effected. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  side  of  the  Mountain  presents  a fine  field  for 
extension  of  Trade  particularly  to  the  Northward  and  we  conceive  that 
important  advantages  would  be  gained  by  attaching  New  Caledonia  to 
this  Department;  the  Coasting  Trade  (which  we  have  entirely  neglected 
and  which  has  realised  fortunes  to  many  Adventurers  who  could  not  have 
embarked  in  it  without  heavy  outlays  and  expenses  to  which  we  should 
not  be  exposed  from  the  facilities  afforded  us  by  uniting  it  with  the  inland 
business)  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  should  be  entered  into  with  spirit 
and  without  delay;  we  are  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  principal  Depot 
should  be  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Frazers  River  as  being  more  central 
for  the  general  business.  Our  views  on  all  those  points  have  been 
embodied  in  a Despatch  addressed  to  the  Committee  from  this  place  of 

2 men.”  March  8,1 82  5,  “...Delivered  the  Governor’s  letters  for  Mr.  Ogden  to  two 
Flat  Head  chiefs,  & paid  them,  2 Pistoles,  200  Balls  & powder  and  2 lbs.  Tobacco. 
I am  persuaded  they  will  do  their  best  to  perform  this  business.”  D.4/5,  fo.  21, 
Simpson  to  Dease,  April,  1 1,  1825,  “ Mr.  Ross  seems  to  think  that  my  letters  to 
Mr.  Ogden  sent  to  your  care  in  the  winter  may  reach  him  in  July  by  pursuing  a 
certain  route  which  I have  requested  him  to  point  out  to  you  ; it  is  very  desirable 
that  they  should  get  to  hand  as  early  as  possible  and  I have  to  request  that  every 
means  may  be  taken  to  ensure  their  delivery  with  the  least  possible  delay.” 
D.4/119,  fo.  i6d.,  J.  W.  Dease  to  Governor,  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders, 
dated  FortNez  Perces,  July  2 1,  1825,“.  . .The  letter  left  here  by  the  Governor 
for  Mr.  Ogden  I have  not  been  able  to  send  to  the  Snake  country,  owing  to  a 
battle  that  took  place  in  May  between  the  Kayouses  and  Snake  Indians  about 
horses  in  which  one  of  the  former  was  killed  and  the  principal  of  the  latter 
severely  wounded,  in  consequence  a stop  was  put  to  all  communications  between 
the  two  Nations,  and  the  letter  of  course  remains  here.” 

1 D.4/5,  fos-  ibd.-iyd.  See  p.  254,  n.  i. 
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which  a Copy  is  left  with  Chief  Factor  MacLoughlin  for  the  information 
of  the  Commissioned  Gentlemen  resident  on  this  side  and  if  circumstances 
admit  of  my  leaving  the  country  in  the  course  of  the  season  I purpose 
visiting  England  in  order  the  better  to  explain  our  views  and  assist  in  the 
necessary  preparatory  arrangements  for  carrying  them  promptly  into  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  Snake  country  Expedition  we  mean  to  continue  it, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  yielding  handsome  profits  and  if  it  but 
cleared  its  expenses  we  should  not  consider  it  good  policy  to  abandon  it  as 
the  more  we  impoverish  the  country  the  less  likelyhood  is  there  of  our 
being  assailed  by  opposition,  the  command  thereof  we  think  cannot  be  in 
better  or  more  competent  hands  than  your  own  and  however  unpleasant 
the  charge  may  be  we  are  satisfied  from  the  zealous  interest  you  take  in 
every  branch  of  the  business  you  will  readily  remove  any  private 
objections  you  may  feel  when  the  public  service  requires  such  sacrifice. 
I am  far  from  approving  your  deviation  from  the  plans  agreed  upon  by  us 
at  Spokan  in  regard  to  the  route  to  be  followed,  no  good  reasons  having 
been  assigned  for  such  alteration;  on  this  subject  I wrote  you  immediately 
after  rect.  of  the  inland  Packet  (lOth  January)  begging  that  you  would 
come  out  by  the  Umpqua  and  Willamette  Rivers  with  your  returns 
sufficiently  early  to  be  sent  home  by  the  Ship  of  this  season  and  in  order 
that  you  may  take  the  necessary  Outfit  by  the  people  of  the  Expedition 
instead  of  having  to  employ  extra  men  for  that  service;  if  you  absolutely 
require  a few  new  hands  to  replace  those  to  be  discharged  ’tis  probable 
they  may  be  had  here  but  certainly  not  from  Walla  Walla  where  there 
will  be  no  more  than  are  absolutely  required  for  the  business  of  the  Post, 
we  are  however  of  opinion  that  the  expedition  is  now  too  numerous  and 
that  a party  not  exceeding  Forty  strong  would  be  easier  managed  and 
their  services  turned  to  better  account  than  on  the  present  footing — if 
you  come  out  by  the  Walla  Walla  there  will  be  boats  in  readiness  to 
embark  your  Furs  and  people  for  this  place  and  whether  late  or  early  I 
think  you  should  make  a point  of  bringing  the  Expedition  down  provided 
the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced  to  render  it  impossible  to  get  back  to 
your  wintering  ground.  The  Council  I am  satisfied  will  make  no  change 
in  our  plans  and  arrangements,  no  benefit  can  therefore  arise  from 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Express  Canoe. 

With  reference  to  ou r Eriend  the  Doctorand  the  documents  herewith  left 
for  every  information  connected  with  the  arrangements  and  plans  in  view. 

I remain  with  esteem 
Dear  Sir 

Your  most  Obt.  Hble.  Servt. 

(signed)  GEO.  SIMPSON 
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Columbia  Spokan  Forks  Encampt. 

P.  S.  Ogden  Esqr. 

Dear  Sir 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place  I was  favored  with  your  esteemed 
Communication  dated  25  Jany  ^ addressed  to  the  Columbia  Gentlemen  by 
which  I was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  were  safe  and  well  up  to  that  time. 

Your  deviation  from  the  plan  determined  on  of  proceeding  to  the 
southward  and  westward  from  the  Flat  Head  Post  and  endeavoring  to 
get  down  to  Fort  George,  occasions  me  more  uneasiness  than  I am  well 
able  to  describe  as  it  is  likely  to  disorganise  the  whole  system  of  the 
Department  and  be  attended  with  most  serious  loss  & inconvenience. 

In  the  event  of  your  coming  out  by  Walla  Walla  without  a large  stock 
of  Provisions  the  whole  of  your  party  must  starve  as  you  cannot  calculate 
on  finding  one  morsel  there  and  if  the  Expedition  must  have  recourse  to 
Horse  flesh  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  revisiting  the  Snake  Country. 

I have  sent  a Copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Doctor  and  requested  him  to 
send  a small  outfit  of  the  most  essential  articles  to  Walla  Walla  by  the 
inland  Brigade  in  case  you  may  make  your  appearance  there  but  to 
reserve  a sufficient  quantity  in  the  event  of  your  coming  out  by  the 
Willamette;  ’tis  probable  however  that  many  necessary  articles  cannot 
be  forwarded  by  the  Brigade  as  I do  not  expect  that  the  Ship  from 
England  will  make  her  appearance  by  time  it  takes  its  departure;  in  that 
case  I can  only  recommend  that  you  send  back  the  main  body  of  the 
Expedition  immediately  to  the  Buffalo  grounds  or  wherever  they  can  find 
the  means  of  living  and  that  you  proceed  with  a few  choice  men  to  Fort 
George  with  the  returns  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  Outfit  and  by 
exertion  you  may  rejoin  the  expedition  before  the  winter  sets  in.  If  this 
is  impracticable  I see  nothing  else  that  can  be  done  than  proceeding  with 
the  whole  body  to  the  coast  and  there  passing  the  winter  in  trapping  or  as 
the  people  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  at  the  least  expense  but  I do  most  earnestly 
entreat  that  this  last  course  be  not  resorted  to  unless  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  party  and  that  every  nerve  be  strained  to  get  out  of  the  unfortunate 
dilemma  we  have  fallen  into  (by  your  own  inattention  to  the  arrangements 

^D.4/5,  fos.  19-20.  Ibid.,  fo.  21,  Simpson  to  Dease  (at  Fort  Nez  Perces), 
dated  Spokane  Forks,  April  11,1825:  “...  The  letter  [to  Ogden  dated  March 
14]  I left  with  you  en  passant  as  also  the  enclosed  [dated  April  10,  1825]  may 
remain  at  Walla  WaUa  in  case  he  comes  out  by  that  route  ...  it  is  important  that 
he  should  receive  them.” 

2 This  letter  has  not  been  traced. 
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agreed  settled  and  determined  on)  by  getting  back  to  your  Hunting 
quarters  for  the  winter  and  pursuing  the  Umpqua  and  Willamette  route 
to  Fort  George  next  season  in  sufficient  time  to  send  the  returns  to 
England  by  the  Ship  and  returning  on  the  same  Mission  unless  you  find 
counter  instructions  there.  The  route  now  pursued  I fear  will  lead  you 
into  trouble  in  other  respects  as  ’tis  probable  you  may  fall  in  with  the 
Americans  in  which  case  I am  satisfied  that  more  than  half  your  people 
will  desert  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best  and  I trust  much  to  your 
address  presence  of  mind  and  good  management  in  getting  out  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  you  appear  to  be  surrounded.  With  reference  to  my 
Letters  of  lOth  Jany.  and  14th  Ultimo  and  wishing  you  every  success  in 
your  present  arduous  undertaking. 

I remain  with  esteem 
Dear  Sir 

Your  most  Obt.  Hble.  Servt. 

(signed)  GEO.  SIMPSON 

From  Mr.  P.  S.  Ogden  to  George  Simpson  Esqre. 
dated  Fort  Nez  Perces  the  \ ith  Novbr.  1825  ^ 

Dear  Sir 

I have  to  thank  you  for  your  several  favors  from  Ft.  Vancouver 
and  Spokan  forks,  being  now  again  on  the  eve  of  starting  will  prevent  my 
writing  you  as  I had  intended,  but  a perusal  of  my  last  Summers  letter  and 
one  since  written  will  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  our  unpleasant  situation, 
the  desertion  of  my  Freemen  and  the  fatal  blow  the  Expedition 
experienced  in  consequence,  and  which  no  foresight  on  my  part  could 
have  prevented,  as  the  plan  was  too  well  laid  and  precautions  taken  last 
fall.  I have  requested  Mr.  Kittson  who  is  now  at  Spokan  to  forward  you 
a Sketch  of  my  travels  and  have  to  add  the  Country  I have  visited  is  far 
from  being  rich  in  beaver  at  least  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  that  part 
of  the  Country  where  my  Men  deserted  so  far  as  we  had  advanced  was 
rich,  but  from  the  Americans  coming  towards  the  Columbia  waters  I 
have  reason  to  supposing,  had  we  advanced  farther  in  that  direction  we 
should  have  found  nothing,  and  again  on  the  waters  of  the  Missourie  so 
far  as  I had  advanced  we  were  well  repaid  for  our  trouble,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  appearances  and  from  report  had  we  gone  farther  we 
should  have  been  well  repaid,  but  my  cowardly  freemen  did  not  dare 
advance,  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Maria  River  a fork  of  the  Missouri  from 
whence  we  returned,  it  was  this  River  that  Donald  McKenzie  Esqr. 

^ D.4/119,  fos.  82-3.  Part  of  this  letter  is  printed  in  Oregon  Hist.  Quar., 
XXXV,  117-18. 
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the  year  he  wintered  at  Bow  River  sent  a partiy  to  explore  but  which  they 
did  not  reach  and  it  is  on  the  said  River  that  the  Americans  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  make  an  establishment  and  if  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  War  tribes  of  the  Sascatchewan  is  the  most  suitable  spot  they  could 
have  selected  and  if  carried  into  effect  we  shall  soon  loose  our  Flathead  & 
Cootany  trade  if  we  loose  nothing  more  we  may  deem  ourselfes  lucky,  but 
from  the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of  our  success  in  the  Columbia,  we 
may  apprehend  a visit  from  them  ere  long,  they  are  now  by  parties  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Snake  country,  from  what  I could  learn  there  are 
three  different  Fur  Companys  and  St.  Louis  Company  with  a list  of  Petty 
traders  who  offer  and  give  as  high  as  three  to  three  and  a half  dollar  p.  lb. 
for  the  most  indifferent  Beaver  and  goods  at  a trifling  value  independent 
of  their  wishes  our  freemen  could  not  resist  such  tempting  terms 
compared  to  ours. 

Chief  Factor  McLoughlin  having  requested  to  reach  this  place  I of 
course  obeyed  his  orders  but  prior  to  my  receiving  I had  intended  not 
coming  before  ensuing  Spring  but  from  our  severe  loss  in  traps  exceeding 
100  traps  owing  to  the  chains,  that  it  obliges  me  to  deviate  from  my 
intentions. 

I am  now  by  his  orders  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  join  Mr.  F.  McDonald 
Mr.  Dears  accompanys  me  he  being  a supernumerary  here  as  you  propose 
coming  this  way  the  ensuing  Season  I have  to  inform  you  that  two  of 
three  Gentlemen  serving  now  in  the  Snake  country  can  be  dispensed 
with  the  Country  I am  now  going  to  is  by  Indian  report  said  to  be  rich 
of  Beaver,  but  past  experience  teaches  us  not  to  be  sanguine  for  we  have 
been  too  often  deceived.  Chief  Factor  McLaughlin  in  his  instructions  to 
me  has  requested  that  I should  reach  Fort  Vancouver  by  the  loth  August 
leaving  our  hunting  grounds  at  this  early  period  provided  we  find  Beaver 
will  prove  injurious  to  our  hunts.  I proposed  to  remain  with  half  the 
party  to  trap  and  forward  the  returns  with  the  remainder  who  could  have 
brought  us  our  supplies  for  another  year  and  by  that  means  enable  us  to 
collect  Beaver  if  any,  preserve  our  horses,  and  less  loss  of  time  sustained 
from  the  great  distance  we  must  travel,  but  it  appears  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  we  should  all  go  to  Fort  Vancouver.  My  returns  amount  to 
Four  thousand  Beaver,  this  is  certainly  far  from  what  we  had  a right 
to  expect.  A journal  of  my  travels  I have  delivered  to  Chief  Factor 
McLoughlin  with  a request  to  forward  the  same  to  you.  You  may  rely 
on  my  exertions  to  find  beaver  and  I remain. 

Dear  Sir 

Yr.  ob;  humb;  Servt. 

sign’d  PETER  SKEEN  OGDEN 
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From  John  McLoughlin  Esqr.  to  George  Simpson  Esqr. 

dated  Fort  Vancouver  20th  March  1827.^ 

Dear  Sir, 

Inclosed  is  the  account  of  the  Snake  furs  delivered  at  the 
Flatheads  fall  1825  for  the  Outfit  of  that  year;  I shall  not  make  any 
apology  for  troubling  you  with  so  many  documents,  as  I know  how 
desirous  you  are  of  having  all  the  information  possible. 

I am  Dear  Sir  Y r.  mo.  h.  St. 

sigd.  J.  McLOUGHLIN 


Dr.  East  Snake  Expedition 


1825 


To  Balance  from  profit  and  loss  - 

1^603 

7 

10 

„ Sundries  received  from  Spokan 

210 

I I 

5 

„ Servants  wages  - - - 

54 

10 

0 

„ Sundry  Credits  to  Servants  for 
Furs  - - - - 

642 

3 

6 

„ Sundries  received  from  Nez 
Percez  - - - - 

8 

14 

8 

„ YF  express  . . . 

36 

I 

I 

„ Balance  . . . . 

3750 

6 

8 

,^5305  15  2 


Debit  amount  ^1519  7 5 

Credit  235  8 8 


1383  18  9 Costs  of  the  furs 

exclusive  of  River 
Communication 
expences. 

20  - - 


3188)27678  - -(8 

2550+ 


2174 

12 


3188)25857  (8 

25504 


353 

The  cost  of  a made  Beaver  delivered  at  the  Flat 
heads  fall  1825  amounted  to  8/8  and  a fraction 
without  debiting  them  with  the  expences  of  River 
Communication 


Outfit  Cr. 


1 82^ 

By  amount  of  Servants  and  Book 

debts  - - - -^23588 

„ Returns  of  Outfits  - - 5070  6 6 


;C5305  15  2 


Detail  of  the  Returns 


,485  large  parchmt.  Beaver 

- 

2485 

2iO  small  ditto 

- 

605 

27  lb  Cuttings 

- 

27 

24  lb  Castorum 

- 

24 

47  large  Land  Otters 

- 

47 

3188 

1 D.4/i20,  fo.  48-48d. 
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SNAKE  COUNTRY  EXPEDITION,  1825-26 

Fort  Vancouver,  17M  Augst.  1825  ^ 

Mr.  Finan  McDonald 
Sir 

It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  where  you  are  to  go  But  when  you 
are  on  the  East  side  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Willamette  you  will  proceed 
in  the  direction  you  think  will  enable  you  to  make  the  best  Hunt  keeping 
in  view  if  their  is  any  probability  of  your  making  a good  Hunt  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  Lake  so  much  talked  and  which  lies  about  SSW  of  Walla 
Walla  you  will  if  possible  go  in  that  direction  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  Ogden 
to  form  a junction  with  you  and  if  it  is  effected  you  will  be  guided 
in  your  future  proceedings  by  the  directions  you  will  receive  from  that 
Gentleman. 

You  will  Endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  Discover  if  practicable 
to  go  from  this  to  the  Snakes  by  pursueing  the  direction  you  go 
and  if  any  Obstacles  are  in  the  way  how  they  can  be  surmounted 
or  avoided. 

You  ought  to  write  to  me  and  Mr.  Dease  by  every  oppertunity 
stateing  briefly  where  you  have  been — what  has  Occurred  to  you  what 
you  have  done — what  furs  you  have  and  the  Course  you  intend  to  pursue. 
You  will  also  write  me  if  in  your  Opinion  any  benefit  would  be  derived 
by  establishing  a tradeing  post  in  the  Country  you  visit  stateing  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  Goods  you  think  necessary  the  probable  quantity  of  furs 
that  might  be  collected  with  the  number  of  men  that  would  be  required 
to  convey  and  protect  the  property  and  the  place  where  the  post  ought 
to  be  Built. 

You  will  if  Advisable  tell  the  Indians  we  only  go  this  year  to  learn 
their  wants  and  if  they  give  us  sufficient  inducement  we  will  Establish  a 
tradeing  post  on  their  lands.  If  you  find  their  are  furs  and  that  they  can 
be  got  either  by  tradeing  with  the  Natives  or  by  trappers  you  ought  by 
all  means  to  Endeavour  to  forward  intelligence  to  me  or  Mr.  Dease 
before  ist  March  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  provide  accordingly.  If  I hear 
from  you  this  fall  and  that  I learn  your  wants  or  that  a trading  post  in 

^B.223/b/i,  fos.  22d.-23d. 
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that  part  of  the  Country  would  be  of  advantage  I will  if  in  my  power 
send  you  assistance  and  also  Establish  the  Post 

I am 

Yours  truly 

JOHN  McLOUGHLINi 


From  Mr.  Peter  Skeen  Ogden  to  the 

Governor,  Chief  Factors  and  Chief 
Traders,  Northern  Department. 

dated  Burnt  River  the  id  February  1826  ^ 

Gentlemen 

On  the  9th  Ultimo  I did  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  you,  and 
I truly  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  more  favorable  accounts, 
than  I did  then,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  further  we  advance  the  less  we 
find,  we  have  now  travelld  upwards  of  200  Miles  and  not  a track  of 
animals  to  be  seen,  we  have  endured  privations  greater  than  I am  willing 
to  relate,  it  is  altho’  now  too  late  to  be  regretted,  that  we  allowed  ourselves 
at  Fort  to  be  led  away  by  Indian  information  and 

the  Country  we  have  seen  was  stocked  in  deer  without  hunters 
and  so  large  party  they  would  avail  us  little.  My  letter  of  the  9th  Ulto. 
would  have  informed  you  of  our  having  reached  the  Head  waters  of  the 
River  of  the  Falls  since  that  time  finding  no  Animals  we  crossed  over 
the  Mountains  in  expectation  of  reaching  the  Waters  of  the  South 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  but  were  nor  so  fortunate  as  we  fell  on  the 
waters  as  I suppose  Dogs  River,  we  followed  this  stream  two  days  when 
we  reached  a large  Fork  or  probably  from  its  size  the  Main  branch,  this 
we  ascended  untill  we  found  ourselves  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
Mountains,  here  then  my  scamps  of  Guides  refused  to  advance,  but  by 
warning  them  they  should  not  be  paid  on  their  return  they  consented, 
and  now  we  are  across  well  might  they  be  alarmed  for  their  Horses  on 

^ McLoughlin  made  the  following  observation  in  red  ink  at  the  end  of  his 
letter  book  copy  of  the  above  letter  ; “ Obser.  It  was  expected  when  the 
Brigade  left  this  that  we  would  be  able  to  send  Mr.  McDonald  and  his  party 
on  their  hunting  Expedition  about  the  5th  July  but  it  was  then  found  we  could 
not  get  our  Salmon  for  Salting  unless  we  sent  a party  some  distance  from  the  Fort 
and  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  without  detaining  some  of  Mr.  McDonalds 
men  and  as  this  would  reduce  his  party  I preferred  on  detaining  the  whole  till 
the  Salmon  was  salted  however  the  quarrel  between  Cassino  and  Comcomley 
broke  out  as  stated  in  my  Letter  of  the  23rd  July  [to  J.  W.  Dease]  and  on  that 
Account  I was  Obliged  to  detain  them  until!  it  was  settled.” 

2 D.4/H9,  fos.  33-34d. 
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account  of  the  depth  of  snow,  we  were  two  days  in  crossing,  and  the 
party  have  sustained  a loss  of  5 horses,  here  then  we  are  at  present  on 
the  waters  of  the  South  branch,  but  how  far  distant  from  it  we  know  not 
nor  the  Stream  we  are  on  nor  does  a soul  in  the  Camp,  to  morrow  we  shall 
commence  descending  it,  but  from  appearances  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
Beaver  River,  and  my  Hunters  who  have  been  absent  three  nights  did 
not  see  the  the  track  of  an  Annimal,  so  no  great  hopes  of  a change  at  least 
for  Ten  days  yet — however  as  fast  as  our  horses  will  advance  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  reach  the  South  River  (South  and  when  there  I know 
of  three  Rivers  that  have  not  been  trapped  or  visited  by  whites  since  the 
year  1819  when  they  abounded  in  Beaver,  thence  I expect  to  find  a field 
for  a Spring  hunt  we  shall  then  ascend  the  South  branch  in  quest  of 
Provisions  for  our  return,  when  all  this  is  accomplished  we  shall  take  a 
Western  course  in  hopes  of  if  one  exists  of  seeing  the  Lake  and  a large 
River,  which  from  the  information  Mr.  McKay  obtained  discharges  in 
the  Pacific  Southward  of  Ft.  George,  and  similar  to  all  Indian  reports 
abounds  in  Beaver,  a dozen  Beaverhouses  is  more  than  enough  to  content 
them,  they  cannot  form  the  least  Idea  of  a Beaver  Country,  and  well  am 
I convinced  of  this  now.  On  the  1 7th  Ultimo  we  met  with  a party  of 
Snakes  eight  in  number;  they  seem  to  be  communicative  so  far  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  Country  extended  which  was  not  more  than  we  know 
ourselves,  we  traded  from  them  10  Beaver,  treated  them  kindly  and  in 
return  they  have  since  stolen  2 horses  belonging  to  the  Freemen,  this  is 
Snake  gratitude,  fortunately  for  them,  there  being  no  Snow  at  the  time 
we  could  not  track  them  or  their  Scalps  should  have  gone  for  it.  On  my 
reaching  the  Waters  of  Dogs  River  from  the  information  I received  from 
the  Traders  I sent  6 Men  to  examine  a Fork,  they  were  to  return  in  four 
days,  two  did  return  but  the  remaining  four  Cameron  their  Leader  sent 
me  word,  they  would  join  me  in  four  days  that  they  had  hopes  of  finding 
Beaver,  since  that  period  I have  received  no  tidings  of  them,  they  may 
have  found  Beaver,  their  horses  probably  stolen,  they  may  be  scalp’d, 
they  may  have  deserted,  if  they  should  return  they  cannot  plead  as  an 
excuse  they  could  not  find  us  for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  they 
had  only  to  ascend  the  Stream,  of  this  they  were  fully  aware  ere  they 
started  from  the  Camp.  On  the  30th  ultimo  Baptiste  Tyequarile  and 
Thomas  Taurniton  deserted,  they  were  seen  to  pass  in  the  night  three 
encampments  of  the  Trappers  who  had  been  in  quest  of  a 

stray  horse,  upon  being  questioned  where  they  were  going,  the  only 
answer  they  made  was,  we  shall  all  die  if  we  attempt  crossing  the 
Mountains.  I do  not  regret  the  the  two  latter,  I wish  the  three  remaining 
were  with  them,  they  will  no  doubt  if  they  escape  cast  up  either  at  Fort 
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Nez  Percez  or  Fort  Vancouver,  and  You  Gentlemen  will  from  the 
above  statement  punish  them  as  you  may  judge  fit.  We  have  now  taken 
independent  of  what  Mr.  McDonalds  party  had  before  my  giving  him 
485  Beavers  and  otters — one  consolation  however  the  number  is  small 
the  Beaver  is  good,  but  for  want  of  wrappers  suffer  greatly  in  the  Snow, 
but  the  Men  suffer  still  more  so  for  want  of  shoes  in  this  cold  weather,  and, 
in  the  Snow  and  Water  Men  worse  provided  for  in  leather  for  such  a long 
voyage  I presume  never  were  sent  off  from  any  Establishment  before  and 
none  but  ignorant  Canadians  would  have  consented.*  Altho’  Ten 
horses  have  been  killed  by  the  Freemen  and  Servants  for  food  still  they 
could  not  make  use  of  their  skins  as  a substitute  as  our  worn  out  horses 
required  all  to  enable  them  to  crawl. 

I have  now  given  you  all  my  news  and  have  only  to  regret  it  is  not  as  I 
would  wish  it  to  be,  but  not  so  bad  yet  as  I anticipated  prior  to  my 
departure  from  Fort  Nez  Percez.  I remain 
Gentlemen 

Your  obedt.  humb:  Servt. 

sign’d  Peter  Skeen  Ogden. 


I see  no 

account  of  any 
they  got  at  Nez, 
Percez  or  any 
asked  for 
perhaps 
S[amuel] 
B[lack] 


P.S.  Pierre  Charles  one  of  the  absent  Men  has  4 Traps  belonging  to 
S.  LaDeroute  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  a share  of  his  hunt  be  what  it  may. 
Account  of  horses  lost  since  our  departure  from  Fort  Nez  Percez. 

5 Stolen  by 
2 ditto  ,,  Snakes 

5 Remaining  by  fatigue  in  the  Mountains 
10  killed  for 


Total  22 

The  Companys  horses  are  so  far  all  safe,  not  one  lost  or  killed  excepting 
a Colt  died  by  Fatigue. 

P.  S.  Ogden. 

February  iith 

Since  writing  the  above  our  Guide  has  continued  to  accompany  us, 
and  now  intends  starting  for  Fort  Nez  Percez,  the  two  Iroquois  supposed 
to  have  deserted  have  again  joined  us  far  more  honest  than  I expected,  we 
are  now  on  the  South  branch  of  the  Columbia,  free  of  ice  and  in  three 
days  hence  I expect  we  shall  begin  to  make  some  use  of  our  traps  and  our 
jawbones. 
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No  account  yet  of  Pierre  Charles  Carmon,  Jos:  Louis  Jeaudou  add 
to  the  above  list  of  horses,  i killed  for  Food,  and  three  killed  in  the  rocks, 
and  from  their  present  weak  state  many  more  will  die  of  fatigue — Add 
also  55  Beaver  and  Otters  taken  since  the  2nd  Instant. 

signed  P.  S.  Ogden. 


SNAKE  COUNTRY  REPORT  1825/26 1 

1st  The  Snake  Country  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Columbia 
Waters  On  the  South  by  the  Missourie,  On  the  West  by  the  Spanish 
Territo[riesJ  and  the  East  by  the  Saskatchewan  Tribes. 

2d  The  principal  Stream  is  the  South  Branch  of  the  Columbia  which 
takes  its  rise  from  a range  of  Mountains  having  nearly  a South  West 
Course  and  discharges  into  the  Columbia  three  miles  above  Fort  Nez 
Perces  Establishment  and  380  miles  from  Cape  Disappointment,  its 
length  may  be  calculated  at  about  500  miles,  breadth  an  | of  a mile;  it 
can  be  navigated  with  Boats  or  Smaller  Craft,  but  from  its  winding  course 
too  great  a loss  of  time  would  be  sustained.  On  the  North  side  7 minor 
Streams  discharge  into  it,  and  on  the  South  ii — Total  19 — See  chart? 

3rd  The  Country  mountainous  with  barren  plains.  The  Soil  in 
general  greyish  Sand,  its  vegetable  productions  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
South  Branch  three  different  kinds  of  Roots  are  abundant. 

4th  Animals  fur-bearing,  Beaver,  Otters,  Woles  & Muskrats,  of  any 
other  kind  none  and  the  latter  scarce. 

5th  Climate  variable.  In  the  mountains  cold  with  perpetual  Snows, 
in  the  lower  Country  heat  in  the  Summer  Season  great.  Winter  at  some 
seasons  cold  severe  but  generally  moderate. 

6th  Posts  none.  One  was  formerly  established  by  the  late  Pacific 
Fur  Company  on  Reid’s  River  South  Branch — See  Chart — and  the 
whole  party  was  murdered  by  the  natives.  Subsequent  to  this  D 
McKenzie  late  N W Coy  made  another  Establishment  there,  but  the 
want  of  means  to  support  the  party  and  the  natives  being  hostilely  inclined 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  it,  none  has  been  made  since  nor 
would  any  benefit  or  advantage  arise  from  one  being  made. 

7th  Means  of  Subsistence  very  precarious,  from  the  Columbia  for 
[page  torn]  march  scarcely  anything  to  be  obtained,  excepting  a few 
straggling  Beaver  and  a few  Antelope  but  not  more  than  sufficient  to  feed 
a party  of  ten,  beyond  that  Buffaloe,  Red  Deer,  antelope.  Black  & White 
tail  Deer  and  in  the  Mountains  the  White  & Grey  Goats.  Of  all 

^ B.202/e/2.  2 This  chart  has  not  been  traced. 
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these  different  Animals  there  is  a Sufficiency  to  afford  Subsistence 
to  hundreds. 

8th  Officers  and  Men  their  Conduct  orderly  and  Obedient. 

9th  Indians  resident  in  the  Snake  Country  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Baniques  or  Lower  Snakes  in  number  about  1500  men  headed  by  4 
Chiefs  and  the  plain  Snakes,  headed  by  6 Chiefs,  about  2000  in  number. 
The  first  in  the  Fall  resort  to  Buffaloe,  and  in  the  Spring  descend  the 
South  Branch  and  support  themselves  on  Roots  and  Salmon.  Formerly 
they  were  very  communicative  but  now  are  very  averse  to  afford  any 
information  relative  to  their  Country.  They  are  noted  Horse-Thieves 
and  when  they  find  themselves  Superior  in  numbers  will  have  recourse 
to  most  violent  means  to  obtain  their  ends,  of  this  we  have  convincing 
proofs  in  the  destruction  of  Reid’s  Party  and  subsequently  5 Islanders 
who  were  attached  to  D.  McKenzie’s  Expedition  in  1818.  They  live 
in  a constant  state  of  dread  and  apprehension  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Tribes,  and  many  are  killed  by  them.  The  plain  Snakes 
in  their  conduct  towards  us  have  so  far  comported  themselves  with 
propriety.  They  reside  entirely  in  the  Buffaloe  Country — both  tribes 
however  annually  resort  to  the  Spanish  Settlement  called  Toas  more  with 
a view  of  stealing  Horses  than  trade.  Leather  and  Buffaloe  Hides  are 
occasionally  bartered  with  the  Spaniards. 

loth  In  regard  to  Trade  little  or  none  is  carried  on  by  us  with  the 
Snakes.  On  our  goods  with  the  exception  of  Knives  they  set  little  or  no 
value  and  the  few  Beaver  they  kill,  I am  of  opinion,  they  singe.  Our 
trade  with  them  is  very  trifling  not  amounting  to  20  Skins — I am  of 
Opinion  however  it  will  encrease. 

Relative  to  the  Improvements  in  conducting  the  Snake  Country 
Trapping  Expeditions,  I should  beg  leave  to  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  still  a fair  field,  from  the  knowledge  I now  have  of  the  Country, 
to  fit  out  two  trapping  Expeditions,  the  first  towards  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Columbia  and  the  Country  adjacent  to  it,  to  ensure  its  success  we 
must  ensure  its  safety,  consequently  the  party  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
50  men,  with  one  Commissioned  Gentleman  and  one  Officer  or  even 
two  if  to  be  spared  in  case  of  its  being  found  necessary  to  separate  the 
party.  From  the  number  of  men  required  it  may  be  suppused  to  he  great 
but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  without  exception  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  Snake  Country,  it  being  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  the  War  Tribes,  and  we  already  know  from  the  different  Trapping 
Expeditions  who  have  attempted  reaching  it,  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  retreat  not  only  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  but  also  property.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  remark  that  should  an  Expedition  be  undertaken  it 
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should  be  composed  of  at  least  two  thirds  Engaged  Servants  on  a similar 
plan  of  last  year  and  the  remainder  Freemen;  it  would  also  be  necessary 
that  it  should  be  fitted  out  for  Eighteen  Months  or  two  years,  for  what 
good  would  result  from  merely  going  there  and  then  return  as  would  be 
the  case  according  to  the  present  system,  and  I would  also  venture  to  say, 
from  the  information  I have  obtained  and  knowledge  I have  of  the 
Country  having  been  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  returns  would  be,  provided 
we  were  absent  two  years,  at  least  Eight  Thousand  Beavers  if  not  more 
and  I beg  leave  to  offer  my  services  to  head  the  party. 

The  2d  Trapping  Expedition  which  I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
to,  is  in  a direction  due  South  from  this  Establishment.  An  attempt  was 
made  last  year  to  reach  it  by  Mr.  Finan  MacDonald  but  owing  to  various 
circumstances,  particularly  being  too  weak  in  numbers  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  having  proceeded  some  distance  on  their  journey  so  far  as 
they  went  Beaver  were  not  over  abundant,  and  it  was  on  their  Return 
on  the  River  of  the  Falls  in  December  1825  I joined  that  Expedition 
and  after  enduring  a severe  Winter  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  South 
Side  of  the  South  Branch  and  examined  it  as  far  as  A.  B[enoitJ’s  Grave 
(see  chart).  The  Country  I explored  was  not  over  abundant  in  Beaver, 
but  in  the  winter  finding  myself  sorely  distressed  I was  obliged  to  divide 
into  three  parties.  One  of  these  found  a Country  rich  in  Beaver,  tho’ 
I am  of  opinion  it  cannot  be  very  extensive,  but  their  numbers  being  too 
few  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  the  Natives  being  numerous  and 
hostily  inclined,  and  reached  this  2d  July  suffering  a severe  loss  in  Traps 
and  horses  stolen  by  the  lower  Snakes,  but  from  what  they  saw  was 
sufficient  to  convince  them  there  was  Beaver  and  on  their  return 
volunteered  to  return  provided  their  numbers  were  reinforced.  The  3rd 
Party  also  discovered  a River  rich  in  Beaver  but  from  their  Horses  being 
stolen  they  could  not  trap  it;  this  latter  River  however  I am  of  opinion 
must  be  the  same  or  a Fork  of  the  new  River  seen  by  the  2nd  party.  I 
should  now  propose  taking  this  River  or  Rivers  in  our  route  that  a party 
of  30  men  with  one  Commissioned  Gentleman  & i Officer,  should 
proceed  to  the  Country  Mr.  McDonald  returned  from,  and  explore  as 
far,  should  time  and  circumstances  permit,  as  the  borders  of  Salt  Lake 
(Lac  Sel)  seen  by  me  Spring  1825  (See  Chart)  which  [page  torn]  of 
opinion  from  the  Mountainous  Country  there  must  be  a great  number  of 
Streams  issuing  from  the  same  and  some  of  them  probably  well  furnished 
with  Beaver.  This  extent  of  Country  must  certainly  be  great  and  as  the 
distance  cannot  be  far  from  the  Ocean  we  must  conclude  the  inhabitants 
are  numerous  and  a fewer  number  would  not  be  sufficient.  I have  now 
travelled  within  these  last  two  years,  nearly  over  the  whole  of  the  Snake 
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Country  and  have  to  observe  that  the  Country  altho’  many  Ame[rijcan 
Trappers  are  dispersed  over  it,  that  it  is  still  rich  in  Beaver  and  an  object 
worthy  of  attention  in  fitting  out  Expeditions  which  I am  confident  would 
well  repay  our  troubles  and  yield  profits.  We  have  hitherto  for  want  of 
knowing  the  Country  been  obliged  to  act  merely  on  Indian  report,  which 
is  but  too  often  not  to  be  depended  on  and  have  in  consequence  not  only 
sustained  great  loss  of  time  but  has  been  most  detrimental  to  our  returns 
and  subjected  us  to  privations  which  I am  confident  had  we  had  a prior 
knowledge  of  the  Country  would  not  have  happened.  The  last  year 
from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  distance  we  travelled  not  knowing 
where  to  find  Beaver,  the  early  date  we  were  obliged  to  reach  this 
allowed  us  only  three  months  Trapping  altho’  we  were  eight  absent,  had 
we  continued  on  trapping  till  the  Fall  as  the  former  Expedition  did,  I am 
confident  our  success  would  have  far  surpassed  all  former  years  as  it  is, 
it  is  only  deficient  200  Beavers  of  last  year. 

(Signed)  PETER  SKEEN  OGDEN 
Fort  Vancouver,  noth  1826 

[Endorsed] 

YF  No.  130 
Snake  Country  Report 
By  P.  S.  Ogden  1826 

From  Mr.  Finnan  McDonald  to  Governor  Simpson  on  Route 

dated  Fort  Admintint  [Edmonton]  \nth  Jany^  1827.^ 
Sir 

After  my  ramble  in  the  Snake  Country  I came  out  by  the  Walla 
Walla  with  the  furs,  and  Mr.  Ogden  went  by  my  road  of  last  year  to 
Fort  Vancouver — from  the  Walla  Walla  Fort  I went  down  with  two 
boats,  I met  the  Brigade  at  the  Big  dalles,  having  Mr.  McKay  and  Mr. 
Dears  in  Company  with  me  I gave  up  my  charge  to  them  there  being  no 
more  danger  going  down  I wrote  to  the  Doctor  a few  lines  and  told  him 
that  I would  remain  at  the  Walla  Walla  Fort,  until  I received  further 
intelligence  from  him,  the  Express  came  up,  he  gave  me  his  consent  to 
cross  the  Mountains.  I was  a month  at  the  Kettle  falls  and  which  I left 
on  the  loth  Septbr.  came  up  to  the  Mountains,  here  I remained  for  five 
days  ’till  the  15th  of  October,  Mr.  McMillan  and  party  arrived  the  i6th 
in  the  morning  they  left  the  place,  Mr.  Dease  came  up  so  far  to 
accompany  them  down,  they  brought  back  the  Doctors  family  which 
came  up  to  the  Mountains.  By  Mr.  McMillan  I received  your  kind 

1 D.4/120,  fos.  32-33. 
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favor,  I am  sorry  that  I was  not  able  to  fulfil  your  wish:  I have  been 
long  enough  in  the  Country  and  explored  the  whole  Country  for  the 
Company,  still  I am  not  further  advanced  than  if  I had  not  been  from 
the  Fireside  in  the  Fort. 

I often  ran  the  risk  of  loosing  my  life  for  the  good  of  the  Concern,  and 
would  plunge  myself  head  foremost  for  my  employers  and  never  regretted 
what  was  necessary  till  at  present.  I came  young  in  the  Country,  here  I 
am  a ruined  Man,  hardly  able  to  do  for  myself  and  others,  and  for  my 
thanks  for  serving  the  Company  so  long  with  fidelity,  they  want  to  pillage 
what  I have  gained  in  their  Service,  yet  I am  in  hopes  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  me,  and  the  scales  will  turn  in  my  favor.  You  will  excuse  me 
for  what  I have  said,  every  one  must  work  for  himself  in  this  world  and 
finds  his  lost  hours.  Not  having  been  sufficiently  well  to  set  out  to  a 
strange  Country  last  year,  it  was  as  much  against  my  grain  to  go  this. 
Leaving  Fort  Vancouver  I got  4 Gallon  Kegs  of  Sugar  and  4 lb  of  Tea 
for  our  voyage  to  the  Country  which  no  one  knew  before,  only  one  bag 
of  flour,  only  22  white  Men,  the  rest  was  wages  slaves  and  Indians.  I 
promised  you  to  go  that  quarter,  I would  go  even  with  2 Men  if  no 
more  would  be  given,  if  I had  10  more  Men  I would  force  my  way,  the 
party  being  weak  to  go  through  such  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  it 
would  not  do  for  us  to  get  our  property  pillaged  and  our  horses  stolen, 
afraid  of  having  more  loss  than  gain  and  the  party  being  few  I would  not 
risk  so  I retraced  my  steps  looking  for  Beaver,  few  could  be  found  til  the 
time  I met  with  Mr.  Ogden  from  hence  we  always  follow  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  the  band,  so  I was  under  the  Command  of  Mr. 
Ogden  doing  nothing:  having  nothing  else  to  say  wishing  you  a pleasant 
passage  up  in  the  Spring. 

Yr  m.  o.  h.  St. 

Sign’d  FINNAN  McDONALD 

P.S.  I had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  here  I was  stop’d  by  the  Ice  in 
Athabasca  River  and  obliged  to  send  for  horses,  only  got  here  the  i ith 
of  last  month  no  Snow  as  yet  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Rowand  got  24000 
fish,  which  the  most  of  them  is  yet  at  the  Lake.  Indians  are  not  yet 
come  in  to  say  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Blood  Indians,  there  is  not  so  much 
grease  here  as  to  make  Candels.  Mr.  Drummond  is  here  playing  with 
the  bottle  and  glass  now  and  then. 


sign’d  FINNAN  McDONALD 
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Cedars,  165,  201,  225 

Celilo  Falls,  ggn 

Chalifaux,  Andre,  2,  215 

Champlain,  Lake,  xv 

Charles,  Pierre,  iign,  261,  262 

Charlo,  Riviere,  164,  165,  167 

Charly  (Nez  Perces  Indian),  103 

Charpentier,  Francois,  3 

Chautauqua  County  (New  York),  3o« 

Chenook,  Philip,  3 

Children,  y;:,  70,  134,  139,  i86«,  210, 
217,  219 

Chisels,  Ice,  13,  15,  79,  io8,  109 
Chutes,  see  Thompson  Falls 
Clackamas  County  (Oregon),  20^n 
Clamet  Lake,  see  Klamath  Lake 
Clams,  66 

Clappine,  Antoine,  140^ 

Clark  Fork  (modern),  8«,  9«,  ion,  yon, 
74«,  y^n  ; see  also  Flathead  River 
Clark,  William,  xv,  xxvi,  xxvii,  8«,  i4«, 
i6n,  21,  22«,  yon,  217 
Clarke,  John,  xxix 
Clearwater  River,  9i« 

Clement,  Antoine,  2,  53,  54,  235 

Clover,  188,  242 

Clover  Creek  (Idaho),  135^ 

Coasting  Trade,  252 
Coeur  d’Alene  Plain,  249 
Coeur  d’Alene  Portage,  247,  248 
Colonisation,  xliii-iv,  Ixxvi,  205 
Colorado,  50K 

Colorado  River,  xxxii,  lii«,  Ixiii,  40,  ^on 
i6zn 

Colter,  John,  ^<)n 
Coltman,  W.  B.,  xviii;z,  xix 
Colts,  see  Horses 

Columbia  District,  accounts,  ^on  ; Amer- 
ican competition  in,  xliii,  xlvi,  Iv,  Ixii ; 
cold  weather  in,  109,  no;  head- 
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quarters  of,  Ixxvi  ; letters  for,  81,  113, 
126,  155  ; letters  from,  238  ; men- 
tioned, xxxivn,  79,  1 1 2,  190  ; N.W.C. 
in,  xxxi  ; Ogden  sent  to,  xix,  xxivw  ; 
Simpson  visits,  xxxviii,  xlv,  livn  ; worth 
of,  xxi,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  xxxix,  liv 
Columbia  Lake,  248^ 

Columbia  River,  Astor-Hunt  party  on, 
30«  ; boundaries,  xxv,  xliii,  Ixxvi  ; 
clear  water  of,  84  ; first  American  post 
in  valley  of,  6o«  ; Licence  of  Exclusive 
Trade  and,  xxxv  ; mentioned,  xxvi, 
xxxii,  xxxviw,  xxxix,  lii«,  liii,  5«,  14, 
21,  54«,  70,  83,  87,  93^,  99,  102,  1 1 3, 
114,  i3i«,  169,  191,  213,  249«  ; 

N.W.C.  and  Pacific  Fur  Co.  reach 
mouth  of,  xxviii,  xxix  ; Ogden’s  route 
(1825)  along,  95,  97,  98  ; S.  Branch  of, 
see  Snake  River 

Colvile,  Andrew,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxxviii 

Comcomley  (Indian  Chief),  259 

Compass,  1 18 

Connecticut,  xiii 

Connolly,  William,  195^2 

Constitution,  xxix 

Continental  Divide,  xlviii,  li«,  lii,  14^, 
17^,  22n,  6on,  6^n,  6^n,  jon,  75^,  -j6n 
Convention,  of  1818,  xxxv,  xlii,  xliii,  Ixii  ; 

of  1827,  xliii,  Ixii 
Coppermine  River,  i62« 

Cords,  70,  77 

Cottonwood  Creek,  ^in 

Cowlitz  Country,  xix,  xx 

Cows,  see  Buffalo 

Cox,  Ross,  xvii,  xix,  xxix,  xxxvitz 

Crawfish,  159 

Crevaise,  Antoine,  2,  235 

Crevaise,  Charles,  2 

Crickets,  42 

Crook  County  (Oregon),  i05«,  io6« 

Crooked  River,  105/2,  106,  197/2 

Crooks,  Ramsay,  29/2 

Crows,  42 

Cub  River,  44/2 

Currants,  190 

Custer  County  (Idaho),  xlviii/2 

Dale,  H.  C.,  xlvi/2,  xlviii,  lii,  Ixv,  43/2 
Dalles,  The,  99,  13 1/2,  195/2,  265 
Day,  John,  29/2,  30/2,  98/2,  224 


Day’s  River  (Birch  Creek,  Idaho),  29,  30, 
86,  223,  224,  225,  239 
Day’s  River  (Oregon),  see  John  Day 
River 

Dears,  Thomas,  examines  route,  121, 
170,  184,  188  ; hunting,  140,  141,  160, 
172  ; on  1825-26  expedition,  Ixxi,  95, 
96,  175,  191,  256  ; replaced  by  Kitt- 
son (1824),  209  5 searches  for  missing 
men,  114,  115,  116  ; separates  from 
Ogden’s  party,  195,  265 
Dease,  John  Warren,  251/2,  252/2,  254/2, 
258,  259,  265 
Deed  Poll,  xxiii 

Deer,  killed,  6,  7,  loi,  104,  105,  108,  109, 
III,  112,  115,  ii6,  127,  128,  129,  130, 
i35>  136,  137/  194.  196/  198/  202,  210  ; 
mentioned,  30,  no,  143,  177,  189,  259, 
262  ; meat,  203,  211,  213,  229,  244  ; 
red,  xxxiii,  9,  10,  13,  68,  69,  71,  105, 
109,  III,  115,  139,  140,  157,  196,  201  ; 
small,  72,  100,  199,  201,  205 
Deer  House,  76/2 
Deer  Lodge,  76/2 
Deer  Lodge  Pass,  76/2 
Deer  Lodge  River,  9/2,  74/2 
Deer  Lodge  Valley,  76/2 
Deer  Skins,  144,  145 
Delauney,  Pierre,  xxviii 
Depot,  Pierre,  2,  82,  231 
Deschutes  County  (Oregon),  98/2,  105/2 
Deschutes  (Falls)  River,  Ivi,  96/2,  98/2, 
102,  105,  1 1 3,  1 14,  145,  197,  259,  264 
Deserters,  see  Freemen 
Despard,  Joseph,  103,  104 
Detaye,  Pierre,  xxviii 
Devil’s  Scuttle  Hole,  14 1/2 
Dihodiouassere,  Ignace,  2,  234 
Dixon  (Montana),  8/2 
Dogs,  41,  71,  73,  136,  137 
Dorion,  Pierre,  90/2 
Douglas,  David,  249/2 
Douglas,  James,  xi 
Drummond,  Thomas,  266 
Ducks,  22,  212,  230 
Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  185/2 
Duford,  Charles,  2,  53,  234 
Dupond,  Nicholas,  3,  222 

Eagles,  xxxiii 
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East  Butte,  3 in 

Edmonton  House,  xvii,  55«,  64^,  265 
Eddy  (Montana),  viii 
Egin  (Idaho),  6o« 

Elizabethtown,  xiii,  xiv 
Elk,  3o«,  42,  139,  141,  142,  199,  205,  213, 
232 

Elk  Skins,  89,  144 
Ellice,  Edward,  xxiii,  xxiv 
Elliott,  T.  C.,  xvi,  xix,  xxxivn,  95^ 
English  flag,  241 
Evaro  (Montana),  ^n 

Fairfield  (Conn.),  xiii 
Faneaint,  see  Piette,  Francois 
Fenetoresue,  Francois,  x,  49^ 

Ferns,  202 
Ferris,  W.  A.,  y6n 
Ferry  Bute  (Idaho),  152/1 
Fidler,  Peter,  xvi 
Fifteenmile  Creek,  99^ 

Finlay,  Keyackie  (Jacques),  2,  211,  224, 
246 

Finlay  (Young),  155 
Fir  Trees,  100,  102,  105 
Fires,  156,  157,  159,  166,  172 
Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  lvii« 

Flag,  English,  241 
Flathead  Country,  138,  240 
Flathead  Lake,  8n 

Flathead  Post  (Flatheads),  Americans  at, 
xlviii,  Un,  54  ; established,  xxix  ; 
deserters  from,  49  ; journal,  viii,  25m  ; 
mentioned,  12,  26,  29,  33,  68«,  73/1, 
154/  155”/  219,  238,  243,  254,  257  ; 
point  of  departure  for  Snake  Expedi- 
tions, viii,  xxxvii,  2,  5,  lyn,  32,  209, 
21 1 ; site  of,  246  ; state  of,  245-6  ; 
trade  of,  Ixii 

Flathead  River  (modern),  xxvii,  6n,  8n  ; 
Ogden’s  and  Kittson’s  (i.e.,  modern 
Clark  Fork),  8n,  17,  209  ; Ogden’s 
and  Kittson’s  N.  Branch  of  (i.e., 
modern  Flathead  River),  6,  8n,  210, 
21 1,  245  ; Ogden’s  and  Kittson’s  S. 
Branch  of  (i.e.,  modern  Bitterroot 
River),  8k,  9,  9K,  ii,  14,  21 1,  212,  213, 
244 

Fleas,  42 
Flint  Creek,  74K 


Flint  River,  74K 
Flour,  Ixxvi,  266 
Fog,  202,  210 

Food,  see  Provisions  ; Starvation 
Fort  Alexander  (Bas  de  la  Riviere),  xxiin 
Fort  des  Prairies  (Edmonton),  55,  64 
Fort  George,  J.  D.  Cameron  in  charge  at, 
XX  ; J.  Keith  in  charge  at,  xx,  xxxi  ; 
A.  Kennedy  in  charge  at,  xxv  ; letters 
from,  79K,  250,  25 IK,  252  ; J. 
McLoughlin  in  charge  at,  xxv  ; 
mentioned,  xxi,  xxx,  xxxivK,  xxxviii, 
xiii,  60,  254,  255,  260  ; P.  S.  Ogden  at, 
xix  ; returns  of,  xxxiii 
Fort  Nez  Perces  (Walla  Walla),  S.  Black 
in  charge  of,  96K  ; built,  xxxviiiK  ; 
J.  W.  Dease  at,  251K,  254K  ; deserters 
en  route  to,  135  ; Indians  and  guides 
to  go  to,  81,  109  ; letters  addressed 
from,  xxin,  98K,  209K,  195K,  252K,  255  ; 
letters  at,  79K,  25 ik,  254K  ; F. 

McDonald  and  others  leave  for,  195  ; 
mentioned,  xxv,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  15,  83, 
I30K,  197,  131K,  237,  253,  257,  261, 
262  ; Ogden  en  route  to,  82,  93,  123  ; 
Ogden  starts  from  (1825),  95,  102,  118, 
138,  261  ; route  from  Snake  Country 
to,  54K,  1 7 1,  195,  250,  251,  254,  258, 
265 

Fort  Okanagan,  xxxviiK 
Fort  Vancouver,  established,  xiii,  Ixxvi  ; 
in  U.S.  territory,  Ixxvii  ; letters  from, 
1 3 IK,  155K,  255,  257,  258,  265  ; letters 
received  at,  67K,  8 in  ; letters  to,  98, 
102  ; F.  McDonald’s  party  (1825) 
starts  from,  266  ; J.  McLoughlin  at, 
Ixxv  ; mentioned.  Son,  79,  204,  261  ; 
missionaries  at,  xliii  ; Ogden  and 
Douglas  in  charge  at,  xi,  xii  ; routes 
from,  201,  265  ; J.  Smith  at,  Ixii  ; 
Snake  Expedition  (1825-26)  to  return 
to,  132,  138,  150,  153,  195,  205, 

256 

Fort  William,  xxii,  xxx,  xxxii 
Fowl,  wild,  92,  134,  217,  230 
Foxes,  xxxiii 

Francois  (Iroquois  Chief),  51 
Franklin,  John,  Ixxi,  162 
Fraser  River,  252 
Fraser,  Simon,  xv 
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Freemen,  careless  of  their  horses,  6,  7,  9, 
19,  39,  211,215  5 deserters  (1822),  xlvi, 
],  49,  233,  234  ; deserters  (1824),  xliv, 
li,  Ivii,  Iviii,  Ixi,  Ixix,  52-4,  56,  73,  154, 
i55«,  255  ; French,  xliv,  xlvii  ; 

grumbling  and  plotting  by,  liii-iv,  16, 
i8«,  28-9,  72,  74,  84,  91,  215,  219  ; 
habits  of,  xl,  xliv-v,  19^,  212,  219, 
220  ; horses  of,  xl,  19,  26  ; listed,  2—3  ; 
mentioned,  24  ; Ogden’s  praise  of, 
Ixxi,  162  ; orders  issued  to,  36  ; paid 
only  for  their  catches,  xlvii  ; prices 
paid  to,  liv,  Iv,  Ivi  ; problem  of, 
xxxix-xliii,  xlvii,  Ixxiii-iv  ; A.  Ross’s 
opinion  of,  xl-xli  ; G.  Simpson’s 
opinion  of,  xli  ; system,  liv  ; their 
love  of  hunting,  xl  ; unreliable,  30 
Freemen’s  Encampment,  200 
Fremont  County,  liin 
French  Prairie,  xliv,  i28« 

Frogs,  38,  1 15 
Frostbite,  217 

Gadoua,  John  Baptiste,  2 
Gallatin  River,  6ytt 
Gambling,  Ixi,  213 
Gardepie,  J.,  49^ 

Gardner,  Johnson,  1,  lii,  liii,  Ivi,  lx,  51 
52,  54,  233,  234,  235 
Garry,  Nicholas,  248^ 

Geaudreau,  — , 39 
Geaudreau,  Jean  Baptiste  (jnr.),  2 
Geaudreau,  Jean  Baptiste  (senr.),  2,  217 
Geese,  230 

Gervaise,  Jean  Baptiste,  2,  34,  128,  131, 
163,  195,  197,  204,  226,  236 
Gibbon,  John,  14^ 

Gibbon  Pass,  i4«,  68« 

Gilliam  County  (Oregon),  ^%n 
Glenn’s  Ferry  (Idaho),  i35« 

Goats,  xxxiii,  25,  30,  71,  262 
Goddin,  — , 39 
Goddin,  Antoine,  2,  154 
Goddin,  Thyery,  2,  87^,  236 
Goddin’s  River  (Big  Lost  River),  xlvii, 
87,  88n,  224 

Goodrich  (American),  lx 
Goose  Creek,  164 
Grace  (Idaho),  40« 

Grand  Rapid,  95 


Grand  River,  see  Snake  River 
Grand  Teton,  59^ 

Grand  Teton  National  Park,  59^ 

Grand  Trou,  see  Big  Hole  Prairie 
Grande  Ronde  River,  ^6n 
Grant  County  (Oregon),  98^ 

Grant,  Cuthbert,  xxii,  xxiv 
Grass  Valley,  <)n 

Great  Salt  Lake,  lii«,  Wiin,  lx,  Ixi,  Ixiii-v, 
43«,  45;?,  46^,  50W,  6on,  88«,  169,  172, 
232,  264 

Green  Lake  Post,  xviii«,  xix« 

Green  River,  li«,  lii«,  liiin 
Grenier,  Jos.,  3 

Grey,  John  (Hatchiorauquasha,  Ignace), 
1,  2,  6«,  51,  52,  210,  224,  229,  231,  234, 

235 

Grist-mill,  Ixxvi 
Grosliu,  Charles,  2 

Gros  Pied  (Flathead  Chief),  245,  247,  248 
Guides,  deer  killed  by,  loi,  116  ; Kla- 
math route  (1825)  not  known  to,  Ivi, 
102;  mentioned,  ni,  116,  117,  138, 
140,  175,  261  ; Ogden’s  (1825),  88,  97, 
103,  106,  126,  136,  174,  188  ; re- 
warded, 183,  189  ; troublesome,  106, 
108,  109,  112,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
172,  176,  259 
Gulls,  Ixiii,  44 
Gun  Worm,  89 

Guns,  43,  79,  89,  140,  146,  147,  149,  179 

Haldane,  John,  xxi,  xxii,  xxxvi,  xxxix 
Halfbreeds,  see  Freemen 
Halifax  Currency,  xvi« 

Halkitt,  John,  xxii 
Hagerman  (Idaho),  192^ 

Hammett  (Idaho),  134^ 

Hanson,  John  Wilkinson,  xiv 
Hanwell,  Henry  (jnr.),  249^ 

Harris,  Moses,  lvii« 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  xxiii 
Hatchiorauquasha,  Ignace,  see  Grey, 
John 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Ixxvi 
Hellgate  Canyon,  9«,  21 1 
Hellgate  River,  %n,  9«,  74^,  21 1,  245 
Hemlock,  Ixv,  Ixvi,  Ixvii,  146,  163,  200, 
202 

Henry,  Andrew,  xxvii,  xlv,  xlvi.  Son 
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Henrys  Fork,  xxviii,  xlvi«,  57,  60,  61,  62, 
219,  238,  239,  240 
Henry’s  Fort,  xxviii,  xlvi« 

Henrys  Lake,  ton 
Hides,  Ixxvi 
Hobach,  John,  sxviii 
Hodgens,  Frangois  William,  49^ 

Hogs,  Ixxv 

Hood  River  County  (Oregon),  xoon 
Horseflies,  72 

Horse  Plains  (Prairie  des  Chevaux),  5, 
209,  210,  245,  247 
Horse  Prairie,  i9« 

Horse  Prairie  Creek,  19^,  20,  t’jn 
Horse  Racing,  xl,  210,  240 
Horse  Slings,  154 

Horses,  buffalo  racers,  19  ; condition  of, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  22,  24,  25,  26, 
28,  29,  32,  36,  37,  39,  40,  41,  72,  81, 
85,  86,  87,  90,  92,  93,  97,  loi,  104,  108, 
III,  113,  115,  117,  118,  119,  121,  125, 

126,  127,  129,  130,  131,  132,  137,  138, 

139,  141,  142,  143,  145,  148,  151,  155, 

158,  163,  164,  165,  169,  171,  172,  176, 

179,  185,  187,  188,  189,  191,  192,  195, 

197,  199,  200,  202,  214,  215,  216,  218, 

219,  220,  223,  225,  228,  244-5,  247  ; 
death  of,  22,  47,  48,  85,  150,  193,  204, 
217,  262  ; killed  for  food,  7,  109,  no, 
113,  114,  123,  130,  134,  135,  138,  176, 
184,  191,  193,  205,  261,  262  ; loss  of, 
21,  29,  160,  260  ; missing,  19,  65,  95, 
96,  98,  100,  103,  1 18,  122,  139,  210, 
212,  241;  price  of,  45,  144,  174; 
race,  7 ; safeguarding  of,  xl,  20  ; 
stolen,  Ixxii,  ii,  20,  34,  35,  39,  45,  61, 
62,  63,  66,  71,  72,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82, 
83?  99>  118,  124,  139,  173,  176,  215, 
227,  229,  239,  240,  260,  261,  264  ; 
traded,  xxxii,  xl,  62,  97,  98,  loi,  117, 
134,  144,  145,  178,  188,  192,  193,  213, 
231,  240,  241  ; used  instead  of  canoes, 
xxxi,  xxxvii  ; wild,  xxxiii,  96 
How-How  (Indian  Chief),  xix,  xx 
Howse,  Joseph,  xv,  xxvii,  jn 
Hubert,  Joachim,  3,  84,  243,  245,  246, 
248 

Hudson  Bay,  xlv 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Archives  cata- 
logue, vii,  209«  ; at  Ile-a-la-Crosse, 


xvi,  xvii  ; Board  for  Consulting  and 
Advising  on  the  Management  of  the 
Trade,  xxiii  ; coalition  of  N.W.C.  and, 
XX,  XXXV,  xliv  ; Governor  and  Com- 
mittee of,  xxi,  xxiv«,  xxxvi,  liii,  i7«, 
9511  ; in  Oregon,  xii,  xxv,  xlix,  Ixxv- 
vii  ; rivalry  of  N.W.C.  and,  xv,  xxvii, 
xlv,  Ixxiv  ; route,  xlv  ; secretaries  to, 

242,  248^ 

Hunt,  Wilson  Price,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxxi, 
xxxiv«,  i40« 

Huntington  (Oregon),  92^,  izin,  iz6n, 

i94« 

Ibex,  12,  25,  loi,  124 
Idaho,  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxxiii,  xlviiiw,  \in,  lix, 
5,  ii«,  zzn,  30«,  31W,  35«,  40K,  ton, 
t^n,  88«,  <)on,  9m,  13411,  i35«>  i<)zn 
Ile-a-la-Crosse,  H.B.C.  and  N.W.C. 

posts  at,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  xix 
Ile-a-la-Crosse  Lake,  xvii 
Indians,  Baniques,  263  ; Blackfeet,  Ixx, 
io«,  15,  16,  19,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28,  33, 
35,  40K,  41,  42,  43,  57,  58«,  64«,  70,  73, 
75’  77’  78,  82,  84,  86,  89,  141,  144,  145, 
147,  148,  149,  152,  153,  154,  157,  161, 

211,  218,  221,  226,  227,  230,  231,  237, 
266  ; Blood,  19,  34,  64,  68,  78,  80,  83, 
226,  229,  239,  240,  266  ; Cayuse,  xi, 
96^,  103,  104,  2511Z,  z^zn  ; Coeur 
d’Alenes,  247  ; Columbia,  198  ; Crows 
175  ; Fall,  216,  219,  222  ; Flathead, 
xxxviw,  5,  7,  8,  9,  19,  57,  58,  59,  61,  62, 
63,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
80,  84,  150,  155,  158,  175,  210,  211, 

212,  218,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242, 

243,  25 1«,  z^zn  ; Gros  Ventres,  83, 
216,  239  ; Iroquois,  xix,  xxxvii,  xlvi«, 
xlviiin,  \in,  15,  20,  33^,  52,  53,  64^,  89, 
122,  124,  i3i«,  135,  143,  144,  197,  200, 
202,  214,  216,  226,  231,  234,  250,  251^, 
261  ; Klamath  (Clamuthe),  174,  198  ; 
Kutenai  (Kootenay),  5,  6,  59,  66,  70, 
210,  238,  245,  247  ; Nez  Perces,  xxxi, 
lix,  II,  14,  19,  90,  97K,  100,  103,  106, 
107,  112,  113,  144,  145,  150,  152,  155, 
174,  175,  178,  181,  187,  192,  194,  210, 
212,213,  245,  247,  see  also  Walla  Walla; 
Pend  d’Oreille,  210,  216,  242,  243,  247, 
249  ; Piegan,  ion,  1517,  57,  59,  61,  62, 
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63,  64,  67,  68,  75,  76,  78,  81,  82,  83,  84, 
149,  150,  152,  155,  156,  238,  239,  240, 
241,  242,  243,  244,  248  ; reception  of 
Whites  by,  180-1,  182,  185,  203  ; re- 
sembling a bear,  179  ; Saskatchewan 
tribes,  xxv,  175,  262,  263  ; Snake, 
xlviii,  Ixx,  Ixxii,  23,  30,  33^t,  34,  45,  47, 
50,  5i«,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  103,  104, 
105,  107,  114,  115,  116,  117,  119,  124, 
127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  133,  136,  137, 
139,  140,  141,  144,  146,  147,  149,  150, 
153,  157,  158,  162,  166,  168,  169,  170, 
172,  173,  174,  175,  183,  186,  189,  191, 
192,  193,  194,  196,  198,  203,  212,  213, 
218,  225,  231,  251K,  252^,  260  ; Snake 
(Lower),  lx,  58,  59,  87,  147,  263,  264  ; 
Snake  (Mountains),  32  ; Snake  (Plain) 
42,  140,  142,  143,  147,  178,  179,  192, 
263  ; Spokane,  247  ; Stone,  64  ; 
Utah,  50,  175,  233  ; Walla  Walla,  29^, 
93«,  97«,  98,  loi,  see  also  Nez  Perces 
Ingle  Creek,  ii%n 
Irving,  Washington,  xxviii 
Isaac,  Leo  A.,  lxvii« 

Jackson  (Montana),  i6n,  67^ 

Jeaudou,  — , ii9«,  262 
Jefferson  County  (Oregon),  98W,  lozn, 
lo^n 

Jefferson  River,  17a,  6771 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  xxvi 
Jenny  Lake,  59^ 

Jocko  River,  %n 

John  Day  (Day’s)  River,  ion,  <)%n,  113, 
114,  119,  123,  124,  196,  i97«,  198 
Johnson  (American),  lix,  lx 
Joseph,  (Indian  Chief),  14^ 

Juniper  Trees,  107,  no,  198 

Kallispell  (Montana),  xxvii 
Kanitagan  (Kanatagan,  Kanitogan,  etc.), 
Louis,  2,  20,  21,  216,  217,  242^ 
Kanota,  Louis,  2,  53,  210,  222,  234 
Karatohon,  Laurent,  2,  234 
Kayenquaretcha,  Lazard,  2,  234 
Keith,  James,  xx,  xxxi,  xxxii 
Kennedy,  Alexander,  xxv,  xxxvi,  xxxviii, 
4o;z,  49« 

Kettle  Falls,  265 


Kettles,  89 

King  HiU  Creek  (Idaho),  i35« 

King’s  College  (now  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), xiv 

Kittson,  William,  at  Flathead  Post,  246^  ; 
at  Spokane  House,  79,  249,  255  ; dis- 
locates an  ankle,  12,  212,  214,  222  ; 
examines  route,  28,  30,  222  ; in  Snake 
Country  (1819),  xxxiii,  91^,  130^  ; 
journal  of  (1824-25),  viii,  xlviiin,  xlix, 
1,  li,  lviii«,  Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixv,  Ixviii-lxx, 
25^,  33«,  209-50  ; leaves  Ogden,  68, 
70,  76,  243  ; map  by,  viii,  xviii,  9«, 
ion,  49;:,  6^n,  74«,  ()zn,  205K  ; men- 
tioned, Ixxi,  3,  77,  84^  ; pursues 
Indians,  59,  64,  86  ; supports  Ogden, 

52 

Klamath  County  (Oregon),  98^,  174, 
178,  201 

Klamath  (Clamet),  Lake  Ivi,  i02« 
Klickitat  County  (Washington),  96^ 
Knives,  117,  128,  133,  144,  145,  146,  179 
184,  263 

Kootenae  House,  xxvii,  xxix,  54 

La  Breche  (Flathead  Chief),  238,  242, 
243,  245,  247 
La  Deroute,  S.,  261 
La  Forte,  Michel,  3 
La  Grande  Qanit  (Kutenai  Chief),  238 
La  Valle,  Louis,  3 
Lapwai  Mission,  xii 
Larocque,  Joseph  Felix,  xx 
Laughlin  Hills,  10 1« 

Launge,  — , 155,  180 
Laurent,  — , 230 
Laut,  Agnes,  vil,  95^ 

Lazard,  see  Teycateyecowige,  Lazard 
Le  Blanc,  — , 82 
Lead,  xlvi« 

Leather,  89,  178,  263 
Leather  Dress,  143 
Leeches,  240 
Lemhi  Pass,  zzn,  67^ 

Lemhi  River,  zzn,  z^n,  54^ 

Lemhi  Valley,  zzn 
Letendre,  Antoine,  3,  222 
Lewes,  John  Lee,  xxi« 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  xv,  xxvi,  xxvii,  iSn, 
21,  zzn,  7on,  Z17 
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Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  i^n 

Licence  of  Exclusive  Trade,  xxxv 

Liquor,  Ixi,  21 1 

Lisa,  Manuel,  xlv 

Little  Bear  River,  45^,  47^ 

Little  Chiefs  Fork,  75 
Little  Wood  River,  88« 

Livingston  Manor,  xiv 
Locusts,  133,  134 
Logan  Fork,  Ixivn 
Logan  River,  45W 
Logan,  Robert,  xvii 

London,  viii,  xxi,  xxii,  xxivw,  xlvii,  95^, 

1 12 

Long  (Blalock)  Island,  96W 
Looking  Glass,  lx 
Louis,  Jos.,  119W,  262 
Louisiana  Purchase,  xxvi 
Lower  Salmon  Falls,  137^ 

Loyer,  Charles,  3 
Lumber,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii 

McArthur,  Lewis  A.,  vii,  viii,  xlix, 
Ixiv,  Ixviii 
McCammon,  56^ 

McDonald,  Archibald,  viii 
McDonald,  Finan,  career  of,  xxxvin  ; 
complaints  by,  266  ; fights  Fall 
Indians  (1823),  219  ; hunting,  141, 
160  ; instructions  to,  258  ; joins 
Ogden’s  party  (1824-25),  101-02,  131, 
150  ; leads  advance  party  on  1824- 
25  expedition,  Ivi,  95^,  97,  98,  99, 
loi,  104,  1 19,  174,  i86«,  195,  198, 
199,  201,  256,  258,  259«,  261,  264; 
leads  Snake  Expedition  (1823),  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  i6«,  i7«,  20«,  40«,  58«,  68n, 
214,  221  ; letters  from,  102;?,  265, 
266  ; mentioned,  12 1 ; separates  from 
Ogden’s  party,  195  ; slave  attached 
to,  103 

McDonald,  John,  xviiin,  xix« 
McDougall,  Duncan,  xxix 
McGillivray,  Simon,  xxiii,  xxiv 
McGillivray,  William,  xxiii,  xxiv 
McKay,  Charles,  as  Piegan  interpreter, 
209  j defends  Ogden,  52,  234  ; exam- 
ines route,  218  ; following  Indians,  64, 
70,  76,  77,  78,  82,  226,  240  ; men- 
tioned, 3,  235,  236  ; searching  for 


freemen,  80  ; sees  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Ixiv,  Ixv,  46^,  232  ; takes  returns  to 
Flathead  Post,  84 

McKay,  Thomas,  examines  route,  148, 
179,  183  ; hunting,  108,  112,  116,  129, 
i35>  136,  137.  i39>  i42>  ^5^, 

160,  163,  198  ; mentioned,  109,  153, 
154  ; on  Snake  Expedition  (1825-26), 
Ivi,  97«,  107,  1 1 7,  1 2 1,  127  ; on  Snake 
Expedition  (1827-28),  lix  ; separates 
from  Ogden’s  party,  195,  265  ; step- 
son of  Dr.  McLoughlin,  ioi«  ; Ump- 
qua R.  seen  by,  50,  260 
McKay’s  Knole,  198,  199,  202 
McKenzie,  Alexander,  xxvii 
McKenzie,  Donald,  builds  Fort  Nez 
Perces,  xxxviin  ; in  Nez  Perces 
Country,  xxix  ; in  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, xxxviii  ; in  service  of  N.W.C., 
XXX,  xxxi,  xxxii,  8yn  ; journals  of, 
xxxivw  ; mentioned,  xxxvi,  30^,  190  ; 
on  Bow  River,  255-6  ; on  Snake 
Country  Expedition,  xxxii,  xxxiv,  29, 
30,  35«,  91,  130,  223,  224,  262,  263  ; 
A.  Ross’s  remarks  on,  xxxiv« 

McLeod,  Alexander  Roderick,  204/1 
McLeod,  Jack,  1,  liv,  49^,  233 
McLoughlin,  John  (The  Doctor),  ar- 
rangements made  by,  Ivi,  Ixi  ; at  Fort 
George,  xxv  ; at  Fort  Nez  Perces, 
95K  ; at  Fort  Vancouver,  Ixxv  ; at 
Rainy  Lake,  xlvi  ; family  of,  265  ; 
his  views  on  freemen,  liv  ; letters,  etc., 
from,  vii-viii,  liii,  liv,  Iv,  79«,  97^, 
i02«,  i3i«,  i55«,  i95«,  249,  254,  257, 
259  ; letters  to,  xliii,  Iv,  6yn,  265  ; 
mentioned,  xxiiw,  17^,  102,  205,  253, 
256  ; missionaries  and  settlers  and, 
Ixxvi  ; stepson  of,  ioi«  ; urges  colon- 
isation, xliv 

McMillan,  James,  251,  265 

McMurray,  Thomas,  xvii 

McTavish,  John  George,  xx,  xxivn,  xxix 

Mad  River,  xxviii 

Madison  Fork,  xxvii 

Malad  River,  88« 

Malade,  Riviere  (Sickly,  Mallin),  Ixvii, 
87/2,  88n,  89,  i3i«,  136,  141,  145,  169, 
189 

Malheur  County  (Oregon),  izyn 
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Malheur  (Unfortunate)  River,  128,  129, 
I3U  193 

Maple  Trees,  47,  232 
Maps,  viii,  155^2,  209^  ; see  also  Kittson, 
William 

Marias  River,  6722,  255 
Marion  County  (Oregon),  12822 
Marons,  Riviere  aux,  jee  Wild  Horse  River 
Marsh  Creek,  5622 
Marten,  xxxiii 

Mauvais  Gauche  (Indian),  17322 
Meadow  Creek,  17522 
Meaquin  (Miaquin)  Martin,  3,  2022,  234 
Meat,  beaver,  128  ; dried,  66,  84,  140, 
154,  159,  16 1,  243  ; fresh,  140 
Medicine  Tree,  1222,  1322 
Merk,  Frederick,  vii,  Ixv 
Method,  Francois,  4922 
Mexican  Territory,  li,  lii 
Mexico,  4422 
Middle  Butte,  3122,  32 
Miller,  John,  xxviii 
Missionaries,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi 
Mississippi  River,  lii22 
Missoula  (Montana),  822,  922 
Missoula  River,  822,  90,  7422 
Missouri,  Lieutenant  Governor  of,  xlvi22 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  xlvi22,  xlvii22,  6022 
Missouri  River,  xxv,  xxvii,  xlv,  lii22,  1422, 
1622,  1722,  21,  49,  5122,  65,  66,  6722,  68, 
7522,  7622,  8i22,  83,  84,  213,  215,  216, 
217,  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  255,  262 
Monida  Pass,  6522,  6622,  85 
Montana,  522,  822,  922,  1022,  1422,  1622,  1722, 
6422,  6522,  6722,  7422,  7622,  7922 
Montour,  Madame,  2322,  218 
Montour,  Nicholas,  Iviii,  3,  53,  154,  169, 

235 

Montreal,  xv,  xvi,  xxii22,  xxiv,  xxvii 
Montreal  Currency,  xvi22 
Moose,  73 
Mormons,  2222 

Mosquitoes  (Muschitous),  193,  194,  195 

Mount  Adams,  10022 

Mount  Hood,  too,  203 

Mount  St.  Helen,  too,  203 

Mousehole,  The,  see  Big  Hole  Prairie 

Muddy  Creek,  bciv22 

Mules,  Ixxii,  145,  179,  180,  192,  200,  202 

Multnomah  River,  li22 


Munroe,  Hugh,  6422,  241 
Muskrats,  262 

Nakarsketa,  Thos.,  4922 
Natural  History,  24922 
Newark,  (New  Jersey),  xiv 
New  Caledonia,  xxxviii,  192,  252 
New  Era  (Oregon),  20522 
New  Hole,  232,  233 
New  Jersey,  xiii,  xiv,  xv 
New  Mexico,  4922,  5022 
New  (Ogden)  River,  Ixiv,  48,  50,  232, 
233 

New  York,  xiv,  xxvii,  xxix,  xxx,  xlv, 
Ixxvi  ii 

Nez  Perces  Country,  xxix 
Nez  Perces  River,  213,  244 
Nez  Perces  War,  1422 
North  West  Company,  J.  J.  Astor  and 
the,  xxviii,  xxix  ; buys  Pacific  Fur  Co., 
xxx,  xxxvii22,  xxxix ; coalition  of 
H.B.C.  and,  xx,  xxxv,  xliv,  6422  ; guns 
for,  4322  ; in  Columbia  District,  xix, 
xxvii,  xxxii,  xxxviii,  lix  ; ledger  of, 
xvi  ; mentioned,  xxv  ; rivalry  be- 
tween H.B.C.  and,  xv,  xvii,  xviii,  xli, 
xlv,  xlix,  Ixxiv  ; route,  xlv  ; servants 
of,  xvi,  xxxvi,  5022,  8722,  9122,  13022,  262  ; 
Snake  Expeditions  of,  xxxiii,  3022,  3522  ; 
use  of  horses  by,  xxxvii 
North  West  Currency,  xvi 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  622,  822 
Nuts,  Hazel,  202 

Oak  Trees,  47,  99,  too,  202,  203,  232 

O’Connor,  Patrick,  4922,  50,  58 

Ochoco  Creek,  10622 

Ogden,  Abraham,  xiv,  xv 

Ogden,  David,  xiv 

Ogden,  Henry,  Ixxviii 

Ogden  Hole,  Ixiv,  4922 

Ogden,  Hon.  Isaac,  xiii,  xiv,  xv 

Ogden,  John,  xiv 

Ogden,  Nicholas,  xiv 

Ogden  Peak,  4922 

Ogden,  Peter,  xiv 

Ogden,  Peter  Skene,  appointed  Chief 
Trader,  xxiii,  1022  ; appointed  to 
Snake  Country,  xxxviii,  xlvii  ; at  or 
near  Great  Salt  Lake,  4322  ; birth  of. 
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xiii,  xiv  ; character  of,  Ixx-lxxv, 
Ixxvii-ix  ; death  of,  Ixxviii  ; de- 
scriptions of,  xviii,  xix  ; early  career  of, 
xv-xx  ; excluded  from  xx- 

xxiii  ; experience  of,  xlvii  ; father 
of,  xiii,  xiv  ; his  expedition  (1824- 
25),  XXV,  xliv,  xlviii,  Ivi  ; his 

expedition  (1825-26),  Ivi,  205^  ; his 

expedition  (1826-27),  204^  ; his 

expedition  (1827-28),  lix-lx  ; his  re- 
marks on  Indians,  Ixxii-iii  ; his  Traits 
of  American-lndian  Life  . . 242/2 ; his 
troubles  with  Americans,  xlviiiw,  xlix- 
liii,  Iv,  Ivi  ; illness  of,  Ixvii,  i66,  177  ; 
in  charge  at  Fort  Vancouver,  xi  ; 
journals  by,  vii-viii,  xlviii/2,  xlix,  1,  lix, 
Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixv,  Ixviii-lxx,  2-205,  9122, 
9522,  18622,  256  ; letters  from,  xv, 

xlix22,  liii,  Iv,  Ivi,  lix,  Ixiii,  Ixiv,  Ixv,  1722, 
19,  5122,  6422,  6722,  7322,  8122,  9822,  1 1 3, 
15522,  19622,  20922,  255,  256,  259,  261  ; 
letters  to,  xil22,  79,  8822,  9122,  248,  249, 
250,  252,  254  ; memorial  to,  Ixxix  ; 
salary  of,  xvi,  xxiii  ; separates  from 
McDonald,  McKay  and  Dears,  195  ; 
Whitman  Massacre  and,  xi-xiii 
Ixxvii ; see  also  Americans  j Great  Salt 
Lake 

Ogden  (New)  River,  4822,  4922 
Ogden,  Samuel,  xiv,  xv 
Ogden,  Sarah  Hanson,  xiii,  xiv 
Ogden,  William,  Ixxviii 
Ogdensburg,  xv 
Okanagan  River,  xxix 
Ontario  (Oregon),  12722 
Oregon  Country,  xi,  xxvi,  xliv,  xlix,  1,  li, 
lii,  2222,  6522,  7022  ; immigration  into, 
8722  ; Provisional  Government  of,  xi, 
Ixxvi  ; Provisional  Governor  of,  xii  ; 
State,  Ivi,  lix,  Ixii,  Ixxv,  1122,  6022,  9222, 
9622,  9822,  9922,  10222,  10522,  10622,  12622, 
12722,  1282/,  19422,  19822,  20522 
Oregon  City,  xi,  xii,  Ixxix,  20422 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  xv 
Orkneys,  xviii 
Osteceroko,  Jacques,  3,  234 
Otters,  caught  or  traded  (1824-25),  9,  13, 
16,  24,  27,  33,  8422,  220,  221,  226,  230, 
231,257;  caught  or  traded  (1825-26), 
Iviii,  106,  107,  1 12,  1 14,  1 15,  1 16,  1 17, 


118,  119,  120,  123,  125,  126,  127,  135, 
141,  144,  146,  147,  148,  150,  151,  152, 
154,  156,  157,  160,  162,  163,  165,  166, 
170,  171,  179,  185,  261 
Owyhee  (Sandwich  Island)  River,  12922, 
13122,  171,  17722,  183,  186,  187,  190, 
192,  194 
Oxford,  5622 

Pacific  Fur  Company,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxx, 
xxxi,  xxxvii/2,  xxxix,  lix,  8922,  9022,  9122, 

1 30,  140,  262 
Paget,  Antoine,  3 
Paradise  (Montana),  822 
Parsnip,  Hemlock  Water,  8822 
Paul,  Joseph,  3,  215,  230,  231 
Payette  (Idaho),  9122 
Payette,  Francois,  3,  34,  9122,  157,  215, 
224,  231 

Payette  River,  91,  9222,  129 
Peagan  River  (Ogden’s  name  for  modern 
Clark  Fork),  822,  922,  10,  7422 
Pears,  Prickly,  139,  165 
Pe-i-em  (Indian  Chief),  43 
Pelican,  42,  230 
Pelly,  John  Henry,  xxiii 
Pemmican,  xl 

Pend  d’Oreille  Lake,  522,  822,  248 
Pend  d’Oreille  River,  248 
Pepper,  bcv,  147,  163 
Perma  (Montana),  622,  822 
Perrault,  Joseph,  3,  53,  210,  234 
Picard,  Morrice,  6422,  241 
Piednoir  River,  see  Blackfoot  River 
Pierre  (Iroquois),  Ixvi,  163 
Pierre,  Old,  39 

Piette,  Francois,  dit  Faneaint,  3,  81 
Pilcher,  Joshua,  xiv 
Pin,  Jos.,  3,  222,  243 
Pine,  Norway,  113,  117,  199 
Pine  Trees,  100,  122,  165,  199,  202,  203, 
214,  229 

Pineview  Irrigation  Reservoir,  4922 

Pistols,  25222 

Platte  River,  lii22 

Player,  185-622 

Pocatello,  3122,  5622 

Poplar  Trees,  64,  65,  8822,  9022,  117,  126, 
136,  156,  211,  215,  217,  226,  229,  232, 
239,  240,  241 
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Portage  du  Harang,  248 
Portage  He  de  Pierre,  248 
Portneuf,  Joseph,  228^ 

Portneuf  River,  lvii«,  38,  39,  44,  56,  57, 
151,  153,  157,  158,  228,  229,  230,  231, 
236 

Potosi,  xlvin 
Powder  Horn,  35 
Powder  Kegs,  151 
Prices,  xli-ii,  liv,  Iv 

Provisions,  for  return  journey  (1826), 
153,  155,  167  j in  Columbia  District, 
xxxix  ; scarcity  of,  97,  107,  174,  176  ; 
see  also  Starvation 
Provot,  Etienne,  1,  Ixv,  51,  233 
Prudhomme,  Bazill  (?GabrieI),  Iviii,  3, 
53»  54>  i54>  235 

Quebec,  xiii,  xiv,  xv 
Quintal,  Laurent,  3,  52«,  234 

Raccoon,  xxxiii,  106 
Raccoon,  xxix 

Raft  River,  Ivii,  Ixv,  Ixvi,  143,  146,  157, 
1 59,  162,  164 

Rafts,  158,  170,  191,  193,  236 
Rainy  Lake  District,  xliii,  xlvi 
Ram’s  Horn,  12,  13^,  244 
Ravens,  42,  1 12 

Red  Feather  (Indian),  242,  244 
Red  River  Colony,  xxxviii,  xliv,  xlv, 
xlviii« 

Red  Rock  River,  6yn,  84^ 

Reed,  (Reid),  John,  xxix,  89^,  ^on,  146, 
263 

Reids  River,  89^,  91,  130,  139,  262  ; see 
also  Boise,  River 
Rexburg  (Idaho),  6on 
Rezner,  Jacob,  xxviii 
Rifle,  146 
Rings,  128,  189 
Rio  Grande,  li« 

River  of  the  Falls,  see  Deschutes  River 
Rivet  Ferry,  Sn 

Rivet,  Francois,  3,  8«,  80,  224,  246 
Robinson,  Edward,  xxviii 
Rock  Creek, 

Rondeau,  Louis,  3 

Roots,  Ixxii,  145,  175,  180,  182,  i86,  187, 
189,  194,  203,  205,  262,  263 


Ross,  Alexander,  Americans  join,  xlvii- 
viii,  xlixw,  21 1 ; at  Fort  Nez  Perces, 
xxxii  ; author  of  Fur  Traders  of  the 
Far  West,  xix,  xxxiv  ; crosses  Lemhi 
Pass,  22K  ; in  charge  of  Flathead  Post, 
5,  209  ; journals,  etc.,  of,  vii,  viii,  xlvi, 
5i«,  Zyn,  88«,  91^,  245^,  251^  ; leads 
Snake  Expedition  (1824),  xxv,  xxxvii, 
xxxviii,  xl,  xlviiin,  li«,  iT,n,  lyn,  zan, 
23«>  33«>  53«>  68«,  219,  224; 

mentioned,  xxix,  xxxiii,  58,  iyn  ; 
quoted,  xxx,  xxxi-ii,  xxxivw  ; route 
taken  by,  218  ; Simpson’s  opinion  of, 
xlvii,  5 ; J.  Smith’s  party  join,  xlviiiw, 
33  ; stream  named  after,  57/2 
Ross  Fork,  57^ 

Ross  Hole,  i3« 

Routes,  xlv 

Rowand,  John,  266 

Roy,  Jean  Baptiste,  3,  52W,  222,  234 

Ruby  River,  83^ 

Russian,  1,  233 

Saddles,  247 

Sagebrush,  Creek  (Idaho),  13422 

St.  Amand,  Jos.,  4922 

St.  Anthony,  xxvii 

St.  Germain,  Souteau,  3,  68 

St.  Lawrence,  River,  xlv 

St.  Louis,  xxvii,  xlv,  xlvii,  Ivii,  49,  14022, 

St.  Michel,  Louis,  xxviii,  4922 
Salem  (Oregon),  12822 
Salish  House,  24622 

Salmon,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  25922  ; 
barrier,  no;  dead,  91,  92;  H.B.C. 
packing,  etc.,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii  ; 
Indians  collecting,  91;  mentioned, 
102,  119,  132,  136,  145,  189,  192,  205, 
263  ; traded,  96,  97,  99,  133,  203  ; 
season,  204  ; seen,  191,  194 
Salmon  Falls  Creek,  16722,  16822 
Salmon  Falls,  Lower,  16722,  19222 
Salmon  Falls,  Upper,  19222 
Salmon  River,  21,  2222,  2322,  26,  29,  4022, 
5422,  86,  8822,  9122,  217,  219,  221,  223, 
237 

Salt  Lake  Valley,  lii22,  5022 
Salt  River,  lii22,  60,  238,  240 
Sand,  see  Soil 
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Sanders  County  (Montana),  viii 
Sandwich  Island  River,  see  Owyhee  River 
Sandwich  Islanders,  129,  146,  263 
San  Francisco,  Bay  of,  liii 
Sansfacon,  Francois,  3,  235 
Saskatchewan  District,  i6w,  53«,  149,  256 
Saskatchewan  Freemen,  i6w,  53^ 
Saskatchewan  (North),  River,  55« 
Sassanare,  Francois  X.,  3,  235,  236 
Sauenrego,  Baptiste,  3,  234 
Saw-mill,  Ixxv,  Ixxvii 
Sawyer,  Robert  W.,  vii,  viii,  xlix,  Ixiv 
Scalpers,  lx,  79,  140,  148,  187 
Scouler,  Dr.,  249^ 

Seeds,  248,  249 
Settlers,  see  Colonisation 
Seufert,  99^ 

Shane,  Ralph  M.,  vii 
Sheep,  Ixxv,  Ixxvii 

Sheep,  Mountain,  xxxiii,  12,  13,  25,  65, 
loi,  104,  124,  213,  219,  223,  224 
Shells,  43 

Sherman  County  (Oregon),  98^ 

Shirts,  lx 

Shoes,  Ixxi,  162,  261 
Shoshone  Falls,  i40«,  i4i« 

Sickly  River,  see  Malade,  Riviere 
Simpson,  George,  arrangements  made 
by,  XXV,  xxxvii,  xlvii,  Ivi,  Ixii  ; as 
Governor  of  N.  Dept.,  xxxviii  ; 
economy  measures  in  Columbia  Dis- 
trict by,  xxxix,  xlii,  xlv,  xlvii  ; his 
opinion  of  P.  S.  Ogden,  Ixxvii-ix  ; his 
remarks  on  freemen,  xli,  Ivi  ; his  views 
on  colonisation,  xliii-iv  ; in  Columbia 
District,  xlii,  xlv,  liv«  ; letters,  etc., 
from,  viii,  xxii,  xxxviii,  xliii,  xlviii«,  6o«, 
79«,  238,  248^,  251,  252«,  253,  254«, 
255  ; letters,  etc.,  to,  viii,  xxi«,  xxiv, 
xxxvi,  liii,  liv,  Iv,  Ivi,  Ixii,  s.'jn,  98^, 
i96«,  209«,  255,  257,  265  ; marriage 
of,  xxxviii ; report  by,  95^  ; works  for 
Ogden’s  entry  into  H.B.C.,  xxii-iv 
Skamnaugh  River,  see  Boise  River 
Skene,  Andrew,  xv 
Skenesboro  (Whitehall),  xv 
Slave,  103 

Smith,  Jackson  and  Sublette,  lx 
Smith,  Jedediah  S.,  xlv,  xlvi«,  xlviii,  li«, 
liiw,  Ivii,  Ixii,  9«,  28n,  33^,  221 


Smith,  William,  248;^ 

Smith,  William  Gregory,  242^ 

Snake  Country,  accounts,  liv«  ; Astor- 
Hunt  party  in,  xxviii,  xxix,  xxxi,  29^  ; 
deserters  in,  49^  ; expedition  (1823), 
i6«,  20«,  68«  ; expedition  (1824,  A. 
Ross),  XXV,  xxxvii,  xlvii,  xlviiiw,  9«,  zon 
22,  33«,  53«,  87  ; expedition  (1824-25), 
XXV,  xlvii,  li«,  95«,  209  ; expedition 
(1825-26),  Ivi,  264  ; expedition  packs, 
246  ; freemen  in,  40^  ; furs,  84^,  257  ; 
H.B.C.’s  policy  in,  xlii,  xliii,  253  ; 
Kittson’s  journal  of  expedition  in,  209- 
50  ; D.  McKenzie’s  expeditions  in, 
xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  ^s)n,  30^,  35;:  ; 
N._W.C.  in,  xxxi  ; Ogden’s  journals  of 
expeditions  in,  vii,  2,  93,  95-205  ; Og- 
den’s opinion  of,  and  report  on,  xxv, 
46,  171,  123,  136,  138,  262-5 
Snake  (Grand  ; South  Branch  of  the 
Columbia  ; Main  Stream)  River, 
Americans  on,  xlvi,  li;z  ; description 
of,  xxv,  xxvi,  1 16,  262  ; Lower,  iin  ; 
mentioned,  i^n,  22,  23,  24,  25,  35^, 
54«,  56,  6on,  61,  65,  83^,  88«,  1 19,  122, 
126,  149,  151,  152,  219,  222,  223,  224, 
227  ; navigability  of,  xxxiii  ; North 
Branch  (Henrys  Fork),  xxvii  ; North 
and  South  Banks  of,  89,  169,  174,  237, 
264  ; Ogden  on  (1824-25),  Ixv,  32,  57, 
85«,  92,  225,  237  ; Ogden  on  (1825- 
26),  Ivi,  Ivii,  129,  130,  i3i«,  133,  134, 
i35»  136,  138,  i4°>  i47>  148,  156,  157, 
167,  170,  189,  190,  194,  259,  260,  261  ; 
Ogden’s  party  first  to  trap  on  South 
Bank  of,  147,  168  ; post  on,  91^  ; 
state  of,  26,  31,  120 

Snake  River  Plains,  22,31,33,87^,222, 241 
Snakes,  Rattle,  167,  192 
Snowshoes,  xl,  Ixi 

Soil,  xxvi,  14,  17,  39,  47,  99,  102,  105, 
106,  113,  123,  126,  129,  130,  132,  134, 
136,  142,  148,  159,  164,  167,  169,  180, 
191,  199,  202,  205,  262 
Solihonie,  Ignace,  49^ 

Souteau,  219,  244,  246 
South  Branch,  Columbia  River,  xxvi  ; 
see  also  Snake  River 

South  Branch,  Flathead  River,  see  Flat- 
head  River 
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South  Pass,  Wn,  lii« 

Southampton  (Long  Island),  xiv 
Spain,  li 

Spaniards,  1,  49,  233,  263 
Spanish  Goods,  178 

Spanish  Settlements  and  Territories,  xxv, 
147,  263 
Spiders,  42 

Spokane  House,  accounts,  liwn  ; district 
report,  40,  49^  ; established,  xxix  ; 
A.  Kennedy  at,  xxxvi,  xxxviii  ; VV. 
Kittson  returns  to,  68«,  249  ; letters 
from,  xlviii«  ; letters  to,  67^,  %in,  248  ; 
mentioned,  i6n,  72,  79«,  216,  243,  245, 
246,  247,  250,  253,  257  ; Ogden 

appointed  to,  xxv  ; Ogden  at,  xx 
Spokane  River,  xxxix,  I'jn,  249^, 

254.  255 

Spy-glass,  139,  154 

Starvation,  58,  74,  99,  108,  109,  no,  in, 

112,  113,  114,  119,  120,  123,  124,  127, 

129,  131,  132,  138,  153,  156,  167,  174, 

176,  178,  192,  195,  197  ; see  also  Pro- 

visions 

Stuart,  David,  xxix 
Stuart,  Robert,  30;? 

Sturgeon,  136,  170,  205 

Sublette,  William  L.,  xlv,  li«,  \\\n,  Iviiw 

Sugar,  266 

Suicide  or  Murder  Encampment,  14 
Sunflower  Seeds,  182 
Swivel  Gun,  34,  35 
Sylvaille,  Antoine,  3,  131,  204 

Takekeurat,  Ignace,  49« 

Tallow,  Ixxvi 
Taos,  49^,  263 

Taurniton,  Thomas,  i22n,  260 
Tea,  266 
Tendoy,  zzn 
Teton  Range,  59^ 

Tevanitagon,  Pierre,  Iviii,  3,  52,  154,  229, 

234 

Teycateyecowige,  Lazard,  1,  liv,  49^,  ^zn, 
233 

The  Horse  (Indian  Chief),  lx 
Thirst,  see  Water 

Thompson,  David,  xv,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix, 
xxxviw,  z^Sn 

Thompson  Falls  (Chutes),  79^,  246« 


Thompson  River,  xx,  xxi 
Three  Buttes  (Idaho),  31,  54^,  57,  85, 
141,  224,  225,  237 

Three  Tetons  (Wyoming),  3i«,  59,  61 
Tobacco,  61,  62,  64,  78,  79,  89,  104,  113, 
132,  156,  221,  239,  241,  247,  z^zn 
Tonquin,  xxviii,  xxix 
Trail  Creek,  i6n 

Traps,  carried  off  by  bears,  74  ; com- 
plaints about,  63  5 lost,  27,  41,  44,  48, 
75>  78,  92>  io7j  1 16,  145,  146,  147,  151, 
159,  256  ; stolen  by  Indians,  79,  82, 
98,  139,  147,  166,  179,  184,  264 
Travers,  Riviere,  212,  244 
Trenches,  108,  214,  218 
Trois  Buttes,  see  Three  Buttes 
Trois  Tetons,  see  Three  Tetons 
Trout,  136,  230 
Tullock,  Samuel,  lx 
Twin  Falls,  i40« 

Tyequarile,  Baptiste,  izzn,  260 
Tygh  Creek,  ioo« 

Tygh  Ridge,  ioo« 

Tygh  Valley,  loow 
Tyrrells  Island,  133^ 

Umatilla  County  (Oregon),  98^ 
Umatilla  (Utalla)  River,  q6n,  114 
Umpqua  River,  liii,  Ixii,  50,  60,  250,  253, 

255 

Uneau,  Michel,  3 

Unfortunate  River,  see  Malheur  River 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  ^6n 
Utah,  (State),  xxvi 

Utah  Country  (of  Mexico),  50^,  Son,  88« 
Utah  Lake,  lii« 

Utah  Valley,  50^ 

Valle,  Antoine,  3 
Vultures,  xxxiii 

Wagner,  W.  F.,  xxxIvk 
Waiilatpu  Mission,  xi,  xiii 
Walla  Walla,  see  Fort  Nez  Perces 
Walla  Walla  (Washington),  xi,  93^ 

Walla  W’alla  River,  xxxii,  54^,  93/1,  qSn 
Wallula  Junction,  93^ 

War  of  1812,  xxix,  xlvi« 

Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency,  i02« 
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Warm  Springs  (Montana),  y6« 

Wasatch  Mountains,  liitz 
Wasco  County  (Oregon),  98«,  99^,  ioo« 
Washington  (State),  xxvi,  ii«,  96^,  i98« 
Washington,  George,  xv 
Water,  scarcity  of,  31/z,  32,  33,  40,  57,  88, 
89,  90,  169,  172,  174,  176,  187,  198, 
203,  223,  225 
White  River,  ioo« 

Wheat,  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii 
Wheeler  County  (Oregon),  ()%n 
Whitman,  Rev.  Marcus,  xi,  xii,  xiii, 
Ixxvii 

Whitman,  Narcissa,  xi 
Wild  Horse  River  (Riviere  aux  Marons), 
7,  14,  210 

Willamette  Falls,  203,  204,  205 
Willamette  Plains,  200 
Willamette  River,  198,  199,  203,  204, 
205,  250,  251,  253,  254,  255,  258 
Willamette  Valley,  xliii 
William  and  Ann,  249^ 

Willow  (Cache)  Valley,  lii«,  4m 
Willows,  39,  47,  64,  65,  72,  85,  92,  105, 
107,  no,  113,  123,  126,  128,  132,  135, 


136,  141,  142,  143,  146,  148,  149,  150, 
156,  157,  159,  164,  166,  178,  187,  191, 
192,  218,  226,  231,  232,  236,  240,  241, 
242 

Windermere,  Lake,  xxvii 
Winnipeg,  Lake,  xliv,  50 
Winnipeg,  River,  xxiii 
Wisdom  River,  i6n,  jon 
Wolves,  xxxiii,  24,  112,  136,  137,  160, 
262 

Women  (W'ives),  xl,  70,  97«,  139,  143, 
i49>  i77>  186,  213,  214,  217 
Wood  Lice,  42 

Work,  John,  79^,  246«,  247,  248,  249 
Wormwood,  24,  33,  58,  63,  too,  104,  105, 
i23>  i29>  i32>  138,  i39>  148,  I59> 

164,  167,  191,  218 

Wyoming,  xxvi,  xxxiii.  Win,  31K,  59;? 

Yale  University,  xiv 
Yellowstone  Fort,  xlvi/t 
Yellowstone  Park,  xxvi 
Yellowstone  River,  xlvi 
York  Factory  (YF),  viii,  xxiiw,  xxiv,  xlv, 
xlviiin,  6^n,  95^,  lo^n,  zz%n,  257,  264 
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